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Glasgow  has  been  the  centre  of  all  the  pharmaceutical  activity 
of  the  past  month.  The  British  Pharmaceutical  Conferencp, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Professor  Redwood,  met  there  on 
September  5  and  6,  and  the  members  were  most  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  local  chemists.  We  give  an  extended  report 
of  tte  proceedings. 

In  point  of  numbers  in  attendance  it  appears  from  the  visitors' 
book  that  Glasgow  has  made  a  dead  heat  with  London,  the 
record  of  these  two  cities  being  each  175  names.  This  compares 
with  119  at  Bristol  last  year,  105  at  Bradford  in  1873,  140  at 
Brighton,  115  at  Edinburgh,  160  at  Liverpool,  and  so  on.  The 
attendance  throughout  the  meetings  was  much  more  general  at 
Glasgow  than  has  been  the  case  on  any  previous  occasion. 

The  opportunity  of  getting  so  many  chemists  and  druggists 
together  was  taken  advantage  of  to  pUsh  the  Tti^de  Association 
on  another  stage,  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  8th  inst,  in ' 
Glasgow,  excellent  progress  was  reported,  and  the  association 
was  definitely  organised.  A  paid  secretary  is  now  appointed, 
an  excellent  committee  formed,  solicitors,  bankers,  and  auditors 
elected.  Professor  Attfield  is  named  analytical  referee,  and  over 
1,200  members  are  enrolled.  The  Scottish  members  will  probnbly 
form  a  branch  society  in  union  with  the  general  association. 
A  considerable  increase  of  funds  was  also  reported  by  the 
treasurer. 

In  consequence  of  the  meetings  at  Glasgow,  at  which  more 
than  half  the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Council  were 
present,  a  quorum  was  not  formed  for  the  September  meeting  of 
Council,  and  there  are,  therefore,  no  deliberations  of  theirs  to 
report. 

Some  alarm  was  lately  created  by  a  statement  in  the  daily 
papers  that  some  druggists  had  been  fined  in  Glasgow  on  an 


Excise  prosecution  for  selling  Liebig's  extract  of  meat.  The 
Hrticle  sold  was  that  prepared  by  Messrs,  Digby,  Gandy  &  Co. 
under  the  name  of  liquid  extract  of  beef.  It  was  stated  by  the 
prosecution  to  contain  84  per  cent,  of  Tarragona  wine,  and  no 
appreciable  quantity  of  quinine  or  extract  of  meat,  which  were 
declared  to  be  prominent  ingredients.  Mr.  Davison,  who  was 
first  prosecuted,  pleaded  guilty  to  having  sold  foreign  wine 
without  a  license,  though  it  was  stated  by  his  counsel  that  he 
had  sold  it  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  proprietary  medicine,  and 
that  it  had  been  ordered  by  medical  men.  The  bench  had  no 
alternative  but  to  impose  the  mitigated  penalty  of  121.  10s.  A 
similar  fine  was  imposed  on  Mr.  Heathwood  at  the  same  time, 
while  five  other  cases,  Messrs.  Currie,  Macconochie,  Macdonald, 
Frazer,  and  Greig,  were  adjourned.  We  learn  that  since  the 
decision  the  excise  authorities  have  agreed  to  compromise  all 
the  cases,  the  defendants  to  pay  21,  10s.  each  Another  case,  in 
Hamilton,  near  Glasgow,  has  also  been  withdrawn  on  the  same 
terms. 

The  German  Apotheker-Verein  -was  held  in  Stuttgart  on 
September  4,  5,  and  6.  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion was  to  commence  its  session  on  September  12. 

The  French  pharmaciens  held  their  fourteenth  congress  at 
Clermont-Ferrand  on  August  17,  18,  and  1 9.  About  60  delegates 
and  others  from  Paris  and  from  the  various  provincial  associa- 
tions met  in  form,  but  the  local  pharmaciens,  almost  to  a  man,  held 
aloof.  The  chief  work  of  the  session  was  the  organisation  of 
a  general  association  of  French  pharmaciens,  which  is  to  hold 
its  annual  meetings  in  Paris,  and  which  is  to  establish  a 
benevolent  fund.  There  was  some  little  difficulty  to  squeeze 
this  third  society  between  the  congress  and  the  Protective 
Society  of  Pharmaciens  of  the  Seine  already  in  existence,  but 
the  love  of  officialism  ultimately  conquered. 

Mr.  John  Armitage,  druggist,  of  Dukinfield,  committed, 
suicide  on  Sunday  evening,  September  3,  by  taking  prussic  acid. 
The  jury  found  that  he  died  from  an  overdose  of  prussic  acid^ 
taken  while  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind. 

The  twentieth  year  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  is  announced 
to  be  held  in  Liverpool,  from  October  1 1  to  October  1 8,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly. 

The  World's  Homojopathic  Convention,  for  which  the  homos- 
paths  of  Philadelphia  had  made  most  earnest  preparations,  was 
held  in  that  city  on  June  26.  The  report  of  it  has  only  lately 
reached  us.  When  we  mention  that  two  German  and  four 
English  doctors  were  the  only  European  visitors  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  oecumenical  character  of  the  convention  was  not  quite 
all  that  might  have  been  hoped  for.  The  English  representatives 
were  Dr.  Hughes,  of  Brighton,  Drs.  Haywood  and  Skinner,  of 
Liverpool,  and  Dr.,  Clifton,  of  Northampton,  ,  It  is  intended  to ' 
hold  a  second  similar  convention  in  London  in  iSSi. 

The  length  of  our  report  of  the  Glasgow  meetings  prevents 
the  insertion  of  much  other  matter  in  this  number.  We  shall,., 
however,  be  able  to  publish  an  interesting  variety  of  subjects  in 
our  next  issue. 


CORNER  FOR  STUDENTS. 

The  opportunity  which  we  offisred  our  correspondents  for  the 
exercise  of  their  essay- writing  abilities  has  been  more  fully 
utilised  than  we  ever  expected ;  indeed,  -we  have  received  so 
many  essays  that  we  could  not  possibly  do  them  justice  in  the 
short  space  of  time  which  we  allowed  ourselves  for  the 
examination  of  the  papers,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  defer  the 
awarding  of  the  prize  until  next  month.  Several  students 
express  their  satisfaction  at  the  change  from  analytical  work  to 
essay  writing,  and  wish  to  have  occasional  opportunities  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  wish  shall  certainly  be  complied  with,  so 
far  as  we  find  the  system  consistent  with  the  utility  of  this 
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department.  In  the  meantime  wo  return  to  the  analytical 
exercises.  The  subject  of  the  next  exercise  will  be,  as  hitherto, 
one  of  the  substances  of  the  Pharmacopojia.  It  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  qualitative  analysis,  the  name  of  the  substance 
ascertained,  and  a  report  made  as  to  its  purity.  Students  who 
wish  to  compote  should  send  us  their  names  and  addresses  before 
the  20th  inst.  On  the  26th  we  shall  forward  samples  of  the  sub- 
stance for  examination.  Students'  papers  will  be  received  up 
to  October  15. 


IJljarmacalia. 

To  err  is  human :  the  best  among  us  are  liable  to  make  mis- 
takes sometimes.  Last  month  Mr.  Eeynolds  was  described  as 
the  first  chosen  President  of  the  Trade  Conference.  So  he  was 
in  one  sense,  but  we  are  willing  to  stand  in  the  largest  proof- 
sheet  and  confess  the  incorrectness  of  the  statement.  The  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought,  and  we  were  led  into  inaccuracy  by 
reasoning  on  the  fitness  of  things.  Nevertheless,  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due;  Mr.  Samuel  Urwick  Jones  has  been 
selected  for  the  office  by  the  association.  Should  he  succeed 
the  world  will  declare  that  his  endeavours  have  been  wise  and 
prudent ;  should  he  fail,  the  same  world  will  say — I  told  you  so. 

If  there  be  any  gall  and  bitterness  in  our  constitution,  let 
Mr.  Eeynolds  know  that  we  pour  both  on  his  defenceless  head, 
and  an  eighth  vial,  were  there  such  a  thing  revealed,  for  having 
forced  us  to  make  this  correction. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  Council,  who  have  bean  more 
than  respectfully  addressed,  would  have  smiled  on  the  new 
organisation  with  the  sunshine  of  their  approval,  and  have  wel- 
comed loyal  assistance. 

Some  have,  however,  smelt  treason  in  the  proffered  aid,  and 
interpreted  help  from  outside  into  a  vote  of  censure  on  their  own 
proceedings.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  clergy  might  as  well  resent 
lay  agency  in  the  extension  of  the  Establishment ;  and  that  it 
would  be  a  parallel  case  of  misapprehension  were  the  great  rail- 
way companies  to  tremble  for  their  reputation  because  the 
Messrs.  Smith  had  set  up  book-stalls  on  the  line. 

The  paramount  duty  of  the  Council  is  to  conserve  and  extend 
to  the  uttermost  the  corporate  existence  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society — to  make  its  membership  an  honourable  position — to 
develop  its  educational  system— to  proclaim  with  unfultering 
voice  the  double  necessity  of  the  highest  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion in  those  dispensing  medicines,  and  absolute  purity  of  drugs. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
a  library  and  a  museum,  to  maintain  with  jealous  care  the 
efficiency  of  uur  examinations,  and  to  be  mindful  in  the  midst  of 
prosperity  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow. 

In  furtherance  of  this  mission  the  Council  has  never  yet  been 
found  wanting. 

It  is  strange  that  a  section  of  our  advisers  should  supply  cold 
water  to  their  own  supporters  who  are  willing  to  do  service  with 
regard  to  outlying  trade  matters  of  protection  and  defence, 
which  the  Council  feel  either  beyond  their  scope  or  hesitate  to 
undertake.  Meanwhile,  the  Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Trade 
Association  will  go  on^an  independent,  not  a  rival  body,  and 
Mr.  Hampson  must  spell  his  surname  with  an  S. 

We  find  we  are  growing  eloquent,  and  we  stop  at  once,  for 
oratory  is  out  of  place  except  at  Bloomsbury  Square. 

« 

Whilst  the  seniors  are  busied  with  Trade  interests,  it  is  clear 
that  the  juniors  are  not  exterminating  themselves  by  an 
interest  in  trade.  No  one  can  road  the  advertising  columns 
of  current  pharmaceutical  literature,  contained  in  either  circular 
or  journal,  without  seeing  the  unfortunate  position  to  which 
masters  are  reduced.  Many^shophords  want  their  sheep,  and 
the  "  agony  column"  is  daily  on  the  increase.  Be  it  remembered 


that  at  this  particular  juncture  a  Times  advertisement  for  a 
clerk's  situation  in  the  city  is  answered  before  10  o'clock  next 
morning  by  not  loss  than  two  hundred  personal  applications. 
The  remark  is  not  sensational,  nor  is  it  made  at  random. 

Whether  the  confinement  in  a  druggists'  shop  is  too  great  and 
tho  salary  too  small,  or  whether  the  higher  culture  now  in  vogue 
has  led  to  a  disgust  with  business,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
In  vain  is  offisred  a  comfortable  home,  no  Sunday  duty,  salary, 
with  dinner  and  tea,  and  special  hours  for  study ;  in  vain  is  the 
assistant  asked  to  state  his  height  and  send  his  carte-de-visite ; 
in  vain  is  a  member  of  a  Christian  church  preferred  and  sobriety 
commended:  the  response,  if  we  may  judge  by  repeated  invita- 
tions, is  of  the  feeblest  character,  the  recalcitrants  are  not  forth- 
coming, and  tho  appeal  is  disregarded. 

Seeking  for  a  solution  to  the  enigma,  we  have  arrived  at  some 
conclusions  open  entirely  to  correction,  for  we  do  not  pretend  to 
be  omniscient.  We  should  bo  false  to  the  readers  of  this  journal 
did  we  hesitate  to  affirm  our  own  conviction  that  to  have 
received  a  certain  amount  of  liberal  education,  at  least  sufficient 
to  read  Latin  with  facility,  and  write  fair  English  composition  ; 
to  have  climbed  the  higher  branches  of  the  study  of  botany  and 
chemistry,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  discussions  of  tho  Linnean  and 
Chemical  Societies,  and  thus  be  brought  in  contact  with  men 
themselves  distinguished  in  either  science  ;  to  be  able  success- 
fully, to  perform  analyses  and  contribute  scientific  papers,  phar- 
macological, botanical,  or  otherwise,  has  a  tendency  to  lead 
young  men  away  from  a  druggists'  counter.  To  such,  the  pro- 
fessor's chair  or  the  tutor's  office  is  more  attractive  than  a 
prosaic  situation  ;  while  the  gain  to  be  possibly  reaped  by 
chemistry  applied  to  commercial  purposes,  or  class  teaching,  is 
a  bracing  stimulus  which  has  its  due  effect. 

Superadded  (and  in  our  judgment  the  strongest  argument  of 
all)  is  a  keen  sense  of  appreciation  of  a  higher  resulting  social 
position. 

Another  cause  may  be  traced  to  the  eagerness  with  which 
young  men  with  small  capital  begin  business  on  their  own 
account.  They  do  not  perceive  that  a  familiarity  with  the 
discipline  and  details  of  the  retail  trade  is  as  essential  to  their 
well-being  as  the  possession  of  scientific  knowledge. 

For  want  of  trade  preparation  many  are  sorely  hampered,  for 
chemistry  can  throw  no  light  on  invoices,  nor  help  to  keep  the 
books,  nor  please  a  customer,  nor  give  instruction  in  the  minor 
arts  of  commerce. 

A  third  explanation,  present  in  some  minds,  and  once  pro- 
claimed at  Glasgow,  that  the  dread  of  examination  thins  the 
number  of  available  assistants,  is  repugnant  to  our  notion  of 
the  dignity  of  British  Pharmacy.  The  more  the  ranks  of 
incompetency  are  thinned  the  bettor,  and  there  will  be  room 
left  for  the  intelligent  and  deserving.  Masters  are  well  rid  of 
uneducated  assistants,  and  the  latter  are  sharp  enough  to  see 
that  their  trade  interests  run  parallel  with  their  attainments ; 
and  that  examinations  are  the  barriers  erected  between  them- 
selves and  an  army  of  pretenders. 

*** 

Let  us  shift  the  scene  and  relate  what  has  taken  place  at 
Kouen.  On  Wednesday,  August  23,  a  three-masted  steamer, 
called  Le  Frigorifiquc,  was  moored  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rue 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  just  in  front  of  the  Cours  Boeldieu.  An  immense 
crowd  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine  waited  for  the  arrival  of 
Admiral  Pilris,  Fr^my,  Boulley,  Milne-Edwards,  delegates  from 
the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences,  and  other  notables,  to  witness  the 
ceremony  of  the  benediction  of  tho  vessel.  Thither  came  a 
detachment  of  the  39th  Line  and  the  band  ;  thither  also  General 
Merle,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry ;  lastly,  S.  E.  Monseigneur 
do  Bonnochosc,  Archbishop  of  the  city,  in  full  canonicals. 
About  4  o'clock  tho  solemnities  wore  over,  and  in  the  evening 
guests,  journalists,  and  ladies  dc  la  haute  sociiii  rottennaise 
assisted  at  a'banquet  to  do  honour  to  M.  Tellier,  the  inventor 
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of  a  freezing  ship,  which  is  to  convoy  meat  from  La  Plata  to 
the  shores  of  France. 

In  the  stern  of  the  vessel  is  a  first  chamber  of  frigorific 
machinery  for  introducing  cold  into  five  reservoirs,  containing 
each  twenty-three  gallons  of  raethylic  ether.  This  ether,  which 
is  gaseous  at  so  low  a  temperature,  is  condensed  under  steam 
pressure  in  cast-iron  receivers,  where  after  a  short  time  it 
liquefies,  and  goes  to  cool  again  an  indefinite  number  of  times 
the  cylinders  full  of  water  which  are  in  the  hold  destined  for 
the  meat.  The  water  which  receives  this  current  of  intense 
cold  is  not  frozen,  for  it  contains  calcium  chloride. 

Curious  is  the  appearance  presented  by  the  space  reserved 
for  the  machinery,  the  pipes  being  covered  with  hoar-frost ;  in 
the  hold,  which  literally  may  be  called  the  frozen  deep,  reigns 
a  Siberian  winter,  and  he  who  would  penetrate  that  Arctic 
zone  must  fold  himself  in  a  many-folded  cloak,  so  as  to  equalise 
the  difference  of  temperature  existing  betweeu  the  lower  and 
upper  regions.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  are  composed  of  two 
frames  in  wood,  separated  from  each  other  by  cork,  and  covered 
by  two  wrappers,  one  in  felt,  the  other  in  iron. 

The  frigidarium  is  destined  to  contain  the  flesh  of  five 
hundred  oxen,  and  is  above  eighty  feet  long,  crossed  throughoxit 
its  whole  length  by  a  grill  of  iron  bars.  The  thermometer  (C.) 
marks  five  or  six  degrees  below  zero,  and  may  be  reduced  still 
further.  The  commercial  bearing  of  the  enterprise  is  thus 
estimated  from  a  French  point  of  view,  our  information  being 
drawn  from  a  Eouen  journalist  reporting  on  the  spot.  Meat, 
that  is,  beef,  in  Paris  is  worth  one  franc  a  pound,  and  two  sous 
(one  penny)  at  La  Plata.  Should  the  experiment  succeed, 
meat  may  be  delivered  on  the  French  coast  at  five-pence  a 
pound.  On  a  small  experimental  scale  meat  has  thus  been 
perfectly  preserved  for  three  months.  Ten  persons  have  been 
sent  to  La  Plata,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  organise  the  details 
of  the  undertaking.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  buy  a  large  tract 
of  ground  as  a  depot  for  the  herds  of  oxen  brought  thither  from 
the  interior,  and  a  capacious  frigidarium  will  be  built  in 
vhich  to  store  the  meat  until  the  moment  of  its  shipment. 

Various  schemes,  it  need  not  be  stated,  have  already  been 
tried  on  a  large  industrial  scale  for  preserving  and  cheapening 
meat :  Liebig  has  had  many  extracts  from  his  original  proposal 
— there  have  been  concentrations,  coatings,  and  solutions,  and 
recently  there  have  been  suspicions  of  port  wine. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  accept  entirely  the  eulogium  pro- 
nounced on  the  new  venture  by  Frdmy,  of  the  Academy,  or  the 
Baron  Gaussard  de  MayoUe;  nevertheless  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  success  may  be  entertained.  Le.  Frigorifique  has 
commenced  her  ethereal  voyage,  and  heartily  we  wish  the  barque 
good  speed. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  progress  made  by  individual 
British  pharmacists  is  the  fact  that  the  learned  societies  draw 
a  fair  proportion  of  members  from  our  ranks.  Many  amongst 
us  have  emerged  from  a  narrow  circle,  and  claim  fellowship 
with  purely  scientific  inquirers.  We  are  disposed,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  vainglory,  to  rate  the  standing  of  English  examined 
chemists  and  druggists  as  high  as  their  companions  on  the 
Continent,  excepting  the  one  deficiency  manifest  in  original 
research.  There  we  are  still  second  to  the  German  and  French 
pharmacien.  There  is  scarcely  an  official  of  the  Conference  just 
held  at  Glasgow,  or  a  contributor  of  a  paper  to  its  programme, 
whose  titular  qualifications  have  not  exceeded  the  requirements 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  Titles  in  themselves  are  empty  things, 
but  they  are  not  empty  when  they  are  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  a  successful  love  of  science.  The  microscope  begins  to 
attract  much  more  attention  than  is  generally  supposed.  We 
are  not  alluding  to  the  known  public  advance  of  microscopy 
(hideous  substantive)  as  shown  in  books  and  the  transactions 
of  various  association.s,  but  to  the  quiet  cultivation  of  this 


branch  of  observation  behind  many  a  counter  and  in  unpre- 
tentious pharmacies.  Our  heart  goes  with  these  unassuming 
workers,  who  find  delight  and  certainty,  and  we  hope  com- 
mercial profit,  in  the  revelations  of  the  instrument. 

Carpenter,  Lionel  Beale,  Jabez  Hogg,  and  others,  have 
advanced  and  popularised  the  study  of  the  microscope  by  their 
treatises,  at  once  lucid  in  description  and  intensely  practical ; 
while  cheap  apparatus  has  brought  it  within  the  reach  of  a 
very  moderate  income.  Mr.  Thomas  Greenish  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  frequent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  set  himself  to 
introduce  the  value  of  the  microscope  to  the  notice  of  the  retail 
druggist.  He  is  of  opinion  that  no  pharmacy  is  complete 
without  one,  and  thus  paraphrases  Mr.  Lamplough's  appeal  in 
behalf  of  his  Pyretic  Salts,  "  have  it  in  your  houses." 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  Mr.  Greenish  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  a  microscope  and  another  to  know  how  to  look 
down  it,  else  the  investigator  may  not  only  see  visions,  but 
dream  dreams. 

A  curiosity  in  the  world  of  science  used  to  be  the  Micro- 
scopical Soiree  at  King's  College,  where  ladies,  temporarily 
forsaking  the  flowery  paths  of  dissipation,  worried  themselves 
with  immersion  apertures  and  diatoms.  How  they  were  singed 
with  the  fierce  light  that  beats  about  an  object-glass  ;  how  they 
retired  winking  and  with  a  headache,  from  the  strain  of  gazing 
under  difficulties  at  spectrum  apparatus  and  surface  structures, 
has  been  considerately  remembered  by  the  Fellows,  who  of  late 
have  tried  to  restrict  their  annual  exhibition  to  those  to  whom 
it  may  be  of  service. 

The  recent  communication  of  Mr.  Greenish  is  on  arrowroot, 
and  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  Pharmacalia  of  the  month. 
The  term  appears'  to  be  derived  from  a  native  Indian  word, 
ara-ruta,  designating  a  farinaceous  substance,  and  not  originally 
limited  to  the  starch  obtained  from  Maranta.  The  writer 
wishes  for  the  introduction  in  published  official  documents  of  a 
less  vague  designation  than  the  word  arrowroot.  He  proposes 
to  use  the  word  starch  in  a  generic  sense  to  indicate  the 
organised  structure  observed,  and  its  source  added  to  mark  the 
particular  kind.  That  a  more  definite  nomenclature  should  be 
adopted  may  be  judged  by  the  following  instance.  A  trades- 
man was  summoned  for  selling  adulterated  arrowroot,  stated 
by  the  analyst  to  have  been  mixed  with  tapioca  and  starch. 
The  sample  proved  to  be  the  starch  of  a  "maranta  with  a 
mixture  of  chat  of  cassava.  "  Tapioca,"  remarks  Mr.  Greenish, 
"  is  a  granulated  article,  and  not  likely  to  be  used  as  an 
adulterant,  and  arrowroot  is  itself  a  starch." 

A  paper  of  extreme  interest  will  be  found  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Microscopical  Journal:  it  is  on  "Micro-Photo- 
graphy, applied  to  the  Micrometry  of  Blood,"  by  Dr.  Woodward. 
The  author  insists  on  the  caution  that  should  be  exercised  in 
criminal  cases  in  pronouncing  on  supposed  identification  of  the 
dried  corpuscles  of  human  blood  ;  and  urges  that  hereafter  the 
most  trustworthy  expert  testimony  in  such  cases  will  be  that 
which  is  corroborated  by  photographic  evidence. 

September  6,  1876.  No  meeting  of  the  Council.  We  hasten 
to  allay  all  anxiety  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Bremridge  has  been 
heard  of  since,  and  was  in  his  usual  health.  Our  esteemed 
Secretary  was  found  straying  in  a  remote  Northern  locality, 
where  he  enlarged  before  a  Scottish  audience  on  the  duty  and 
the  beauty  of  marriage  at  a  registrar's  office. 

Paulo  majora  canamus.  Willingly  would  we  sing  of  the 
festivities  and  the  science  of  the  Glasgow  celebration  of  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  but  fate  has  otherwise 
decreed,  and  our  information  is  gleaned  from  the  sources  which 
are  open  to  the  general  reader. 

Yet  we  know  the  city  well,  with  its  splendid  industries  and 
its  large-hearted  hospitality.  Not  unknown  to  us,  either,  are  the 
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glories  of  the  Clyde,  or — that  which  strikes  every  Southornor — 
the  obvious  solid  prosperity  of  its  citizens.  Though  our  lot  is 
CHSt  remote  from  crowded  streets,  where  nature  wears  her  fairest 
aspect  and  where  raon  are  few,  in  spirit  wo  can  join  with  those 
who  so  lately  mot  together  under  the  prosidoncy  of  Professor 
liedwood,  and  more  than  ever,  in  comparative  seolusion,  we 
recognise  the  truth  that  as  irou  sharpeiieth  iron,  so  a  man 
sliarpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend. 

The  address  opened  with  a  careful  exposition  of  the  relative 
position  existing  between  medicine  and  pharmacy,  the  mutual 
aid  which  each  might  render,  and  the  difficulties  which  fringe 
the  boundary  line  of  medical  advice.  The  legitimate  subjects 
of  research  and  study  were  shown  to  be  pharmacy  and  materia 
medica,  and  hopeful  conclusions  might  be  drawn  respecting 
advance  in  this  direction  from  successful  efforts  that  had  been 
already  made.  Evidences  of  recent  pharmacouticivl  progress 
were  enumerated,  first  among  which  was  the  search  for  alkaloids 
in  drugs  of  vegetable  origin.  Ergot  of  rye,  ipecacuanha,  fox- 
glove, scammony,  and  poppy  capsules,  were  illustrations, 
reference  being  made  to  the  aconite  investigations  of  Mr. 
Groves.  However  keen  has  been  this  branch  of  inquiry, 
chemistry  "  has  nevertheless  proved  powerless  to  produce  the 
alkaloids,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception."  We  have  a  right 
clue  to  their  constitution  as  compound  ammonias,  but  there  our 
knowledge  stops,  and  the  further  exploration  of  this  tempting 
field  of  investigation  is  still  open  to  some  fortunate  discoverer. 
The  remarks  on  antiseptics  and  disinfectants  will  be  read  with 
interest,  as  well  as  the  brief  paragraph  on  the  construction  of  a 
standard  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  claims  of  pharmacists  to  be  consulted  in  its  compilation 
date  from  the  era  when  pharmacy  itself  was  established  on  a 
scientific  basis.  The  Professor  ended  with  a  suggestion  that  the 
Conference  might  appoint  committees,  "  not  for  original 
research,  but  for  the  practical  testing  and  comparing  of  results 
which  have  been  already  obtained  in  the  investigation  of  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  preparation  of  medicines." 

After  the  Address  came  the  papers,  twenty-eight  in  all. 
After  the  papers  came  the  sailing  to  the  west.  That  unpleasantly 
early  bird,  the  Eagle,  lay  at  her  moorings  at  6  o'clock  A.M.,  and 
left  them  about  seven,  the  band  playing,  probably,  "  Hail ! 
Smiling  Morn."  Between  the  Presidential  message  and  this 
matutinal  flight  came  the  supper  at  the  Koyal  Hotel.  There 
was  no  toast-drinking,  but  the  toast  provided  by  the  English 
speakers  was  hot  decidedly,  and  certainly  not  buttered.  Mr. 
Groves  observed,  "  He  must  say  he  was  pained  to  see  the  vast 
number  of  spurious  pharmacists  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  true 
pharmacy,  and  injuring  the  prospects  of  those  whom  he  saw 
before  him.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  stood  in  the  way  of  that 
advancement  which  the  Conference  was  intended  to  promote." 

Let  our  Glasgow  brethren  manfully  accept  words  honestly, 
and  not  unkindly,  spoken.  Not  a  syllable  uttered  at  the  supper 
should  affect,  the  motto  of  the  Conference — Concordia  soli  ihr 
Name  seyn. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


(bt  oub  special  correspondent.) 


THE  American  manufacturers  of  fine  chemicals  have  certainly 
succeeded  in  producing  the  finest  display  that  has  ever 
been  seen  in  the  country.  Not  only  are  the  specimens  them- 
selves rare  and  beautiful  in  form,  but  the  cases  which  contain 
them  are  of  the  most  elaborate,  not  to  say  extravagant, 
character,  one   of   the   firms   spepding  as  much  as  10,000 


dollars  on  their  case  alone,  which  would  be  large  enough  to  use 
as  a  moderate-sized  dwelling-hou.se  when  shorn  of  its  contents. 

The  largest  oxliibit  is  that  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Powers 
&  Woiglitman,  of  Philadelphia.  In  arranging  this  exhibit  tlie 
intention  has  been  to  show  the  crude  article  and  the  manufac- 
tures from  it  in  connection. 

Two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  opium  enclosed  in  a  wire 
netting  is  placed  by  the  side  of  a  pyramid  about  four  feet 
in  height  and  two  in  width,  composed  of  aikes  of  sulphate  morphia, 

Serons  of  cinchona  bark  form  the  panels  in  the  base, 
over  which  is  placed  a  square  glass  case  filled  with  sulphate 
quinia.         .  •  ■  •!  ■':  it  • :'.  ,  * 

The,  barks  shown  are  of  Cinchona  succirubra,  CincJuma 
officinalis  (Now  Valley),  cutjtrom  the  British  Government  plaiita- 
tions  in  India,  and  the  samples  exhibited  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  his  recent  visit  to  Madras  are  also  to  be  seen.  The 
box  euclosing  the  latter  is  made  from  the  wood  of  the  cinchona 
tree. 

The  East  India  crown  bark  {Cinchona  officinaLvi)  was  obtained 
from  trees  propagated  by  the  British  Government  among  the 
Neilghorry  Hills  on  the  south-west  coast  of  India  ;  the  East 
India  red  bark,  the  Cinchona  succirubra,  from  the  cinchona 
plantations  of  Rungbi,  near  Darjeeling  (Brit.  Sikkim),  India, 
established  by  the  British  Government. 

Sulphate  of  quinidia  in  large  quantities  is  also  shown,  and 
sulphate  of  cinchonidia,  which  is  now  coming  largely  into  use  in 
the  United  States  as  a  substitute  for  sulph.  quinia,  it  being 
found  by  practical  experience  to  be  as  efficient  in  somewhat 
larger  doses. 

An  elegant  specimen  of  bisulphate  quinia  is  shown,  this 
being  used  for  making  pills,  its  greater  solubility  than  the 
ordinary  sulphate  giving  it  a  great  advantage  when  employed 
in  this  form  of  medicine.    Indeed,,  it  is  surprising  that  this  salt 
is  not  exclusively  used. 

Many  other  salts  of  quinia  are  shown,  acetate,  arseniate, 
bromide,  citrate,  ferro-cyanide,  hospital  quinine  (unbleached), 
hypophosphite,  iodide,  muriate,  oxalate  and  tannate,  quinidia 
and  its  salts  (the  sulphate  and  bisulphate),  cinchonidia  and  its 
salts  (sulphate  and  bisulphate).  The  alum  shown  by  this  firm, 
which  occupies  a  central  position,  is  excelled  in  appearance  by 
several  other  makes.  Blue  vitriol  is  a  specialty  with  this  house, 
and  its  adaptability  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition  have  been 
largely  taken  advantage  of. 

Citric  acid  is  beautifully  shown  in  rather  a  novel  way  :  two 
sheets  of  glass  enclosed  in  Gothic-shaped  walnut  frames  are 
joined  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  space  of  an  inch  or 
two  between  them.  Selected  crystals  of  citric  acid  are  dropped 
down  between  the  plates,  and  when  the  chink  is  filled  the  whole 
is  sealed  and  then  placed  before  a  window  as  a  transparency. 

This  firm  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  this  acid  in  the 
United  States.  The  source  from  whence  they  obtain  it  is 
Sicilian,  Mexican,  Florida  and  Jamaica  lime  juice.  Strong 
efforts  are  being  made  by  them  to  encourage  the  production  of 
sour  orange  and  lemon  juice  in  Florida.  Tartaric  acid  is 
exhibited  crystallised  in  an  inverted  crown-shaped  mass,  and 
presents  quite  an  imposing  appearance. 

The  iron  scale  preparations  (which  have  suffered  from  heati 
and  exposure),  citrate,  aramonio-citrate,  ammonia  citrate  with 
quinia,  _pyrophosphate,  &c.,  brilliantly  set  off  the  more  modest- 
looking  iodides  and  bromides.  Over  300  specimens  altogether 
are  shown,  particular  prominence  being  given  to  iodide, 
and  bromide  of  potassium,  the  latter  salt  of  surprising 
cheapness  when  compared  with  prices  paid  ten  years  ago, 
when  it  was  all  imported.  It  is  now  largely  exported,  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  bromine  in  the  salt  wells  of 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  the  immense  production,  over 
200,000  lbs.  annually,  has  greatly  lowered  its  cost. 

The  gem  of  this  firm's  collection  is  unquestionably  the  hemi- 
spherical cake  of  caffeina  exhibited,  the  circular  crystals  of  this 
specimen  shooting  out  from  various  nuclei  in  stellate  .tufts  of 
marvellous  beauty. 

Rosengarten  <fc'  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  have  their  case  arranged 
on  the  same  avenue,  just  south  uf  Powers  and  Weigh tman's  :  the 
articles  are  not  displayed  in  such  quantities  as  by  tlie  former, 
but  in  quality  their  products  are  excelled  by  none. 

A  large  and  handsome  case  of  walnut  and  plate-glass  encloses 
their  goods,  and  we  noticed,  as  particularly  fine,  their  purified 
acetate  lead,  crystallised  strychnia,  subsulphate  of  iron,  muriate 
of  quinia,  crystallised  nitrate  of  bismuth,  sulphocarbol&te  of 
soda,  cinchona  barks,  Pitnyo,  red  Ceylon,  East  India  calisaya, 
sulphates   of  quinia  and  morphia,  nitrate  silver,  iron  scji1« 
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preparations.  Tho  bismuth  salts  of  this  house  are  noted  for 
their  purity  and  freedom  from  contaminating  metals. 

Chiis.  Plizer  &  Co.,  of  Now  York,  have  secured  rather  an 

.  unfortunate  position  for  their  goods,  being  as  far  away  from  tho 
other  manufactiirers  of  the  same  class  of  goods  as  they  could 

.well  get 

They  have  thirty-four  specimens  exhibited  in  round-topped 
glass  shades.  TJioy  showed  resublimed  iodine,  iodoform, 
corrosive  sublimate,  yellow  sautouiue,  (which  by  the  way  is  a 
;Yery  poor  chemical  to  show  at  an  exhibition,  for  if  put  into 
-ordinary  glass  it  soon  becomes  discoloured  by  the  action  of  the 
light,  and,  to  use  a  Hibernianism,  if  seen  through  a  dark  glass 
you  might  as  well  not  look  at  it),  Kochelle  salt,  permanganate 
of  potassa,  piperine,  refined  borax,  refined  camphor,  iodide  and 
bromide  of  potassium.  These  are  all  enclosed  iu  a  neat  case, 
and  are  creditable  specimens,  judged  by  appearance. 

Chas.  S.  White  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  although  one  of  the 
smallest  exhibitors  in  this  line,  have  shown  as  much  genuine 
taste  in  arranging  their  display  as  any  firm  iu  tlie  whole 
building.  We  see  a  beautifully-finished  ebony  case  ornamented 
with  narrow  gold  stripiugs ;  the  inside  pyramidal  'stand  of 
shelves,  and  the  inside  back  of  the  case,  first  padded,  then 
lined  with  blue  satin,  and  this  tufted  and  upholstered.  The 
bottles,  of  course,  carefully  filled  with  their  selected  chemicals, 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  on  this  delicate  background. 

Their  great  specialty  is  strychnia,  which  they  show  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  which  has  been  dipped  into  a  strong  solution 
and  crystals  allowed  to  form  on  it.  They  put  subuitrate  of 
bismuth  into  the  market  in  drops,  "  a  la  Fran(;aise."  Tiieir 
valerianate  of  quinia  is  a  beautiful  specimen,  and  it  may  not  be 
known  to  all  members  of  the  profession  that  this  salt,  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers  or  in  a  dry  mortar  in  the  dark,  will 
emit  light.  They  have  also  an  interesting  specimen  of  kelp, 
used  for  making  the  iodine  in  their  case. 

The  manufacturing  pharmaceutical  chemists  are  also  in  full 
force.  Hance  Brothers  &  White,  of  Philadelphia,  have  the 
finest  specimen  of  monobromated  camphor  in  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion. This  chemical  has  obtained  considerable  favour  among 
practitioners  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  seems  to  be  employed 
quite  extensively.  The  sample  alluded  to  weighs  38  lbs.,  and, 
covered  with  plate-glass,  forms  a  medallion  or  centre-piece. 
They  have  also  a  fine  display  of  what  have  been  called  "  eclectic 
alkaloids:"  they  are  sometimes  termed  resinoids,  and  are  usually 
made  by  one  general  formula — that  of  making  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  liquid  extract  aud  pouring  it  into  water.  Podophyllin 
is  the  type,  and  the  Eclectics  have  a  host  of  these  so-called  active 
principles,  many  of  them  inert,  of  course,  for  only  those  are  useful 
of  which  the  activity  resides  iu  the  resinous  matter  of  the 
plant,  which  is  not  the  rule,  but  generally  the  exception.  This 
.firm  confine  their  manufactures  of  this  class  to  the  active  ones. 
They  have  a  very  showy  specimen  of  sulphate  of  berberina,  and 
of  aloin  a  fine  sample.  Sugar-coated  pills  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  are  extensively  made,  and  care  is  taken  to  keep 
them  as  soft  and  soluble  as  possible.  There  is  also  a  full  line  of 
.officinal  and  non-officinal  fluid  extracts,  syrups,  &c.  Fluid  ex- 
tracts are  used  enormously  here,  aud  surprise  is  expressed  that 
Europeans  do  not  use  them  to  any  extent.  They  are  certainly 
very  convenient,  by  reducing  bulk,  and  in  many  cases  for  making 
syrups,  tinctures,  &e. 

Bullock  &  Crenshaw,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  first  firms  to 
make  sugar-coated  pills,  have  a  hirge  glass  show-case  filled  with 
them.  If,  is  quite  amusing  to  stand  alongside  this  exhibit  a 
few  moments,  and  hear  the  mournful  experiences  rehearsed  by 
the  gaping  throng,  as  they  call  off  from  the  labels  the  names 
of  the  various  kinds  of  pills  which  they  have  taken. 

Mackeowu,  Bower  Ellis  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  show  fluid 
extracts,  effervescing  salts,  lozenges,  extracts,  &c. 

liobert  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  a  general  assort- 
ment of  selected  powders  and  preparations. 

Twining  &  Scheldt,  Philadelphia,  show  fluid  extracts,  sugar- 
coated  pills,  lozenges,  &e. 

John  Wyeth  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  have  suppositories,  com- 
pressed pills,  elixirs,  wines,  &c. 

Compressed  pills  are  used  to  some  extent  here  now.  They 
are  made  by  introducing  the  proper  quantity  of  the  article  dry 
into  a  cyhnder,  having  a  die  at  tho  base,  and  driving  a  piston— 
which  has  a  die  on  the  lower  end  to  correspond— upon  the 
powder.  The  result  is  a  hard  lenticular-shaped  pill,  which  may 
or  may  not  dissolve  in  the  stomach.  Where  the  substance  used 
is  very  soluble  they  answer  very  woU,  but  this  process  should 
never  be  used  for  substances  of  slow  or  doubtful  solubility,  for 


its  tendency  is,  on  account  of  the  great  pressure  used,  to  diminish 
solubility  largely.  The  idea  originated  years  ago  with  William 
Brockedon,  of  England,  as  all  readers  of  Thk  Chkmist  and 
DuuoGiST  well  know. 

Jacob  Duuton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  smaller  display  of  com- 
pressed pills  to  show. 

Frederick  Stearns,  of  Detroit,  has  a  very  tasteful  exhibit  of 
fluid  extracts,  elixirs,  powder.s,  lozenges,  granulated  salts,  sugar- 
coated  pills,  tinctures,  syrups,  &c.  He  shows  litmus  paper 
dignified  by  the  euphonious  term  "  Charta  Exploratoria." 

Billings,  Clapp  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  a  large  display  of 
pharmaceutical  chemicals. 

William  K.  Warner  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  show  sugar-coated 
pills  in  immense  variety,  and  exhibit  in  a  pro minenf place  their 
Vienna  medal  for  this  class  of  goods. 

McKesson  &  Bobbins,  of  New  York,  have  a  very  small 
display  considering  the  amount  of  business  which  this  firm  are 
reputed  to  do.  The  drugs  are  exhibited  in  ordinary  8-oz. 
bottles,  and  fall  behind  in  quality  compared  with  many  other 
specimens.  They  are  pushing  the  sale  of  gelatine-coated  pills, 
which  they  claim  to  be  superior  to  any  other  kind  of  coating, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  trade  are  not  ready  to  believe 
gelatine  more  soluble  than  sugar,  and  hence  their  success  is  but 
limited.  In  this  case  is  to  be  seen  some  fluid  extracts, 
elixirs,  &c. 

William  Tinsser  &  Co.,  of  New  Y'ork,  agents  for  salicylic 
acid  under  Professor  Koibe's  patent,  have  a  good  assortment  of 
the  various  forms  of  this  now  valuable  commodity  to  show. 

Before  closing  this  letter  I  want  to  note  several  points  which 
have  been  omitted  in  writing  up  the  British  section. 

J.  J.  Hicks,  of  Hatton  Garden,  shows  in  this  case  Crookes' 
radiometers,  and  they  are  most  skilfully  and  delicately  made ; 
an  atmidometer  for  measuring  evaporation,  electric  alarm, 
thermometer,  patent  clinical  thermometer. 

Dallmeyer,  of  London,  has  some  elegant  binocular 
microscopes, 

Negretti  &  Zambra  have  the  most  beautiful  and  complete 
display  of  barometers  and  thermometers  in  the  exhibition.  They 
show  a  Negretti  thermometer,  with  gridiron  form  of  bulb,  used 
by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  balloon  experiments  ;  it  is 
a  masterpiece  in  glass  blowing,  and  is  the  mosc  sensitive 
thermometer  probably  ever  constructed.  This  firm  show,  also, 
hygrometers,  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  in  great 
variety. 

Edmund  Wheeler's  microscopic  objects  (48  ToUington  Eoad, 
London)  have  been  universally  admired. 

R.  &  J.  Beck,  London,  have  a  fine  display  of  their  large  best 
binocular  and  monocular  instruments,  which  are  highly  appre- 
ciated here. 

Henry  Crouch  has  sixteen  microscopes  of  various  styles  and 
sizes,  neatly  shown. 

Ross  &  Co.,  of  London,  have,  however,  the  largest  and  most 
attractive  display  of  all — twenty-six  microscopes,  from  his  .beat 
to  his  simplest  students'. 

.,  Lynch  &  Co.,  in  druggists'  sundries,  have  cut-glass  pungents, 
.chest  protectors  (not  appreciated  at  temperature  90°),  tooth 
brushes,  spatulas,  Wedgwood  mortars  and  pestles,  funnels, 
aud  seals  for  stamping  wax  on  corks.  These  seals  are 
unquestionably  the  finest  ever  seen  here  for  the  purpose 
mentioued  ;  we  cannot  get  the  seal  makers  in  this  country  to 
cut  into  the  metal  deeply  enough,  so  as  to  bring  the  impression 
on  the  wax  out  in  high  relief. 

G.  B.  Kent  &  Co.,  Loudon,  have  brushes  as  their  specialty. 
As  curiosities  they  show  tooth  brushes  of  George  III.'s  time  ; 
tooth  brushes  as  made  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Napoleon  IU., 
and  Queen  Victoria ;  hair  brushes,  nail  brushes,  cloth  brushes,  &c. 

S.  Perks  &  Co.,  cultivators  and  distillers  of  lavender,  Hitchin, 
have  a  fragrant  exhibit :  their  Mount  Pleasant  lavender  field 
looks  as  if  it  would  be  more  inviting  than  the  conventional 
"  bed  of  roses." 

In  pottery,  Great  Britain's  exhibit  is  unexcelled. 

The  glass  ware  shown  by  tho  Aire  &  Calder  Glass  Bottle 
Company  and  Kilnor  Brothers,  King's  Cross,  London,  is 
excelled  by  the  American,  not  only  in  finish,  but  also  in  the 
quality  of  the  glass. 

Before  this  letter  is  published  tho  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  will  have  held  its  24th  annual  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  tlie  hour  of  writing  the  prospects  are  that  it 
will  be  tho  most  largely  attended  of  any  that  have  ever  been 
held.  For  this  Centennial  meeting  ample  preparations  have 
been  made,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success. 
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SEVEN  WEEK,S  IN  CENTENNIAL  lAND. 


ON  a  certain  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  month  of  April  of  this 
present  year  an  "  unattached  "  chemist  and  druggist  found 
himself  on  the  landing  stage  at  Liverpool,  about  to  embark  on 
one  of  the  leviathan  boats,  wliich  form  the  Atlantic  furry  for  the 
"land  of  the  free."  Safely  back  in  Albion  our  tourist  has 
scribbled  notes  of  what  he  saw,  thought,  and  experienced,  and 
although  American  sketches  are  by  no  means  a  crying  want  of 
the  present  day,  we  find  sufficient  freshness  in  this  one,  written 
from  a  druggist's  point  of  view,  to  give  it  print.— Ed.  C.  4"  D- 

Why  I  should  have  opted  for  the  good  ship  Britannic  rather 
than  any  other  I  know  not.  She  being  quoted  as  a  crack 
steamer,  the  latest  triumph  in  construction,  size,  speed,  &c., 
and  not  being  dearer  than  any  other  "  first-class "  liner,  were 
the  probable  temptations.  Away  we  go  in  a  spiteful  little  tug 
piled  all  over  with  those  large  yellow  "  trunks  "  in  which  the 
Transiitlantic  tourist  delights.  First,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  class  passengers,  we  are  all  huddled  together  in  the  scanty 
space  on  the  tug's  deck.  I  see  around  me  my  fellow-prisoners 
for  the  next  ten  days  ;  their  physiognomies  betray  a  varied 
range  of  emotions — the  nervousness  of  the  inexperienced 
traveller  finds  itself  juxtaposed  with  the  insouciance  of  the  blase 
tourist,  who  is  sure  to  find  time  to  tell  an  admiring  group  that 
"  he  thinks  nothing  of  it ;  this  is  his  eightieth  trip — just  as 
comfortable  on  one  of  these  ships  as  he  is  in  his  own  house  in 
Chicago."  Very  re-assuring  all  this,  but  personally  I  confess 
to  some  emotion  on  making  my  first  sea  voyage  [and  leaving 
home  for  a  brief  stay  in  a  foreign  country. 

Now  we  are  alongside  the  placid  monster,  which  lies  in  the 
stream  in  a  lazy,  dreamy  way,  as  if  she  was  anchored  there  in 
perpetuity.  "We  struggle  up  a  ladder,  thread  our  way  to  the 
"  first  cabin,"  ask  one  of  many  hurried  stewards  the  where- 
abouts of  state  room  67,  find  it,  deposit  our  bags,  sticks,  um- 
brellas, parcels,  &c.,  admire  the  contracted  but  convenient 
quarters,  notice  a  certain  smell  of  "  on  board,"  think  of  a 
restorative  we  did  not  forget  to  provide  ourselves  with,  take  a 
small  dose,  and  thsn  go  on  deck  just  in  time  to  see  the  tug  boat 
casting  off.  The  captain  and  first  officer,  resplendent  in  their 
uniforms,  take  their  places  on  the  bridge  with  the  pilot  by  their 
side,  and  then  an  impressive  stroke  of  the  gong  signals  the 
engineer  to  start,  and  the  screw  makes  the  first  of  the  million 
revolutions  which  are  to  carry  the  ship  to  New  York. 

Majestically  she  moves  down  the  Mersey  under  the  aegis  of 
the  national  buntings  of  England  and  America  and  the  White 
Star  Line's  own  flag.  Good-bye,  Liverpool !  at  the  Bell-Buoy.  We 
are  in  the  Channel ;  our  big  ship  gets  relatively  smaller;  there's 
a  fresh  breeze  ;  we  don  our  heavy  coats  and  tie  a  string  to  our 
hats  ;  she  begins  to  dance  just  a  little,  then  more,  and  the  scene 
is  changed  from  the  quiet  spring  afternoon  at  Liverpool  to  the 
wild  waves  and  deepening  night.  We  see  the  mountains  of 
Wales;  then  it  gets  dark,  the  cabins  are  lighted  up;  we 
wander  around,  now  on  deck,  now  down  in  our  state  room, 
now  in  the  cabin ;  everybody  meets  everybody  else  on  the 
cabin  stairway,  no  one  is  satisfied  anywhere.  The  first 
twenty-four  hours  [seem  an  eternity ;  we  are  always  wondering 
what  next.  We  find  the  officers  on  the  bridge  have  changed 
their  uniforms  for  rough  pea  jackets,  and  we  think  it  won't  be 
very  nice  to-night.  Then  the  steward  walks  round  with  his 
cabalistic  "  Supper,  sir ; "  the  old  travellers  rush  off  to  the  table, 
and  the  new  ones  mildly  insinuate  that  "  they  don't  feel  hungry." 
Weary  and  nervous,  to  bed  at  last  wo  go — these  are  the  "  extra 
large  berths"  which  we  read  about  in  the  prospectuses.  We 
sleep  ;  yes,  just  a  little,  wake  up  and  go  to  sleep  twenty  times. 
The  weather  is  fairly  good,  as  we  feel  no  emotions.  A  pale 
gleam  of  daylight  which  filters  through  the  thick  glass  disc  in 
the  side  of  the  ship  announces  early  morn  ;  we  get  vp,  try  to 
wash,  balancing  ourselves  with  our  logs  wide  apart  to  neutralise 
the  rocking ;  go  on  deck,  which  we  find  untenanted  except  by 
an  early  straggler  or  two  like  ourselves  ;  sit  down  and  look  at 
the  water — water,  nothing  but  water;  yes,  there  is  a  strip  of 
land  visible  ;  it  is  Ireland — green  Ireland — we  shall  see  the 
green  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Breakfast  arrives,  and  one  is  astonished  to  find  all  the  choice 
seats  taken  up,  but  not  occupied.  The  experienced  traveller 
has  left  his  card  upon  a  plate  at  the  captain's  table,  and  has 
even  posted  it  to  the  steward  a  day  or  two  before  sailing,  with 
the  promise  of  a  douceur ;  the  laggards  have  taken  places  at  the 
first  officer's,  the  surgeon's,  and  the  purser's  tables :  the  show  of 


handsome  crockery  and  silverware  with  the  name  of  the  ship 
blazoned  thereon  is  superb.  Our  numbers  are  thin  at  our 
first  breakfast.  During  the  forenoon  we  plough  along  within  sight 
of  Erin,  and  sliortly  after  lunch  we  enter  Queenstown  harbour 
to  take  from  a  brilliant  red-painted  tender  the  latest  mails  and 
passengers,  via  Holyhead  and  Dublin.  This  is  speedily  accom- 
plished, and  away  we  go  down  the  coast,  the  air  filled  with  sea 
gulls  and  ot'ier  aquatic  birds.  A  lively  dinner,  at  which,  the 
weather  being  good,  the  greater  number  of  our  passengers 
appeared  ;  a  smoke  on  deck,  and  then  to  sleep  perchance  ;  and 
the  second  morning  we  are  positively  at  sea,  plunging  out 
bravely  for  the  New  World  at  a  pace  of  fourteen  knots  an  hour, 
all  sail  set,  full  steam  up,  and  the  ship  going  splendidly.  This 
is  a  delightful  moment  of  the  voyage,  standing  on  the  promenade 
deck,  well  wrapped  up,  and  taking  in  the  invigorating  sea  air  by 
full  respirations. 

I  pass  over  the  next  few  days,  the  incidents  of  which  were 
too  monotonous  to  be  worth  mentioning  in  detail :  suffice  it  to 
say  that  I  gradually  came  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  several 
of  my  fellow-passengers,  among  whom  a  majority  were  Ameri- 
cans. Unconsciously  I  floated  into  a  knowledge  of  those  Classic 
games  "  Euchre  "  and  "  Poker,"  assuaging  my  thirst  and  con- 
soling myself  for  my  defeats  in  the  congenial  brandy  smash 
due  to  the  inventive  genius  of  our  kinsmen.  At  intervals  the 
narrator  of  the  company  regaled  us  with  detailed  accounts  of 
all  the  disasters  at  sea  for  the  last  half  centur}'.  As  a  relief 
from  this,  we  were  blessed  with  the  company  of  an  individual 
who  drew  the  long  bow  to  a  fearful  extent,  behind  the  smoke 
stack,  in  consideration  of  sundry  Havannahs  obligingly  offered 
by  eager  listeners.  The  young  gentleman  who  did  the  recita- 
tion business  in  the  cabin  of  an  evening,  flanked  with  two 
plated  candlesticks,  made  himself  known  at  an  early  period  of 
the  voyage,  and  a  second-hand  Dundreary  was  greatly  in  vogue 
at  dessert  with  something  about  "  Sam."  That  highly  serious 
looking  party  over  there,  who  was  always  reading  and  writing, 
was  ascertained  to  be  a  celebrated  professor,  and  was  finally 
strategised  into  delivering  a  lecture  on  the  "  Depths  of  the  Sea 
and  its  Wonders."  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  passenger  list  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  was  duly  solicited 
and  as  duly  felt  it  his  duty  to  accept  a  general  invitation  to  hold 
divine  service  and  preach  on  Sunday.  The  young  lady  passen- 
gers did  not  wait  long  to  be  handed  to  the  piano  in  the  saloon, 
and  Madame  Angot  was  massacred  over  and  over  again,  while 
some  adolescent  tenor  warbled  the  latest  fashionable  morceaux. 

The  usual  blows,  fine  weather,  and  fog  succeeded  each  other ; 
the  captain's  dinner  was  announced  and  given,  land  sighted, 
and  on  a  bright  Sunday  morning,  eight  days  after  quitting 
Queenstown,  we  found  ourselves  running  along  the  coast  of 
Long  Island,  and  soon  we  were  abreast  of  Sandy  Hook,  the 
entrance  to  the  magnificent  bay  of  New  York — the  Empire 
City.  Our  American  pilot  having  come  on  board,  we  go  rapidly 
up  the  bay  by  a  tortuous  route — on  our  right  the  verdant 
shores  of  Long  Island,  on  our  left  the  sandy  beach  of  New 
Jersey.  We  reach  Staten  Island,  and  pass  the  "Narrows," 
fianked  on  either  side  with  immense  forts  ;  then  we  enter  the 
upper  bay ;  hundreds  of  large  ships  and  steamers  are  at  anchor  ; 
we  see  the  confiuence  of  the  North  and  East  rivers,  with  Man- 
hattan Island  at  the  intersection  ;  we  pass  several  small  islands, 
on  one  of  which  the  much  talked  of  colossal  statue  of  "  Liberty 
giving  Light  to  the  World "  is  to  be  erected  by  the  French. 
Here  we  are  in  the  upper  bay — ships,  warehouses,  docks  in  all 
directions ;  the  magnificent  Hudson,  more  than  a  mile  in  width, 
right  before  us,  and  branching  off  to  the  right  the  narrower 
East  Kiver.  We  fire  a  salute,  the  officers  don  their  uniforms. 
All  New  York  knows  a  steamer  is  coming  up ;  the  quays  and 
shipping  are  covered  with  idlers  and  curious  people.  We  rush 
down  to  our  cabin,  gather  together  our  worldly  goods,  bid  our 
fellow-passengers  au  revoir,  go  ashore  under  an  immense  shed 
built  on  the  wharf,  with  plank  floor,  and  now  we  tread  the  soil 
of  America. 

A  clear  blue  sky,  a  bright  glaring  light,  almost  painful  to  ray 
eyes,  accustomed  to  a  more  sombre  tone — a  bracing  atmosphere, 
long  rows  of  red  brick  warehouses  and  dwellings,  dirty  streets, 
innumerable  tramways,  and,  as  guided  by  a  friendly  hand  I 
approached  the  more  central  districts  of  the  city,  long  rows  of 
brown-stone  houses,  with  an  occasional  one  of  pressed  brick  or 
white  marble.  The  business  streets  wonderfully  modern  ;  real 
palaces  of  commerce  in  iron  painted  white  and  in  pure  white 
marble,  but  the  label  "to  let"  disagreeably  frequent,  indicating 
tlio  depression  in  business  so  general  for  a  year  or  two  past. 
The  dulness  visible  in  the  streets  is  in  consequence  of  the 
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sacred  day  being  observed  with  the  same  strictness  as  in 
England. 

Being  installed  at  a  very  good  medium-priced  hotel  in  the 
business  quarter  at  eight  shillings  per  diem,  everything  in- 
cluded, we  sallied  out  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  walk.    Here  is  a 
fine  large  brown-stone  Gothic  church,  in  the  midst  of  an  old 
cemetery,  called  Trinity,  a  parish  which  dates  from  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  the  richest  church  corporation  in  America, 
having  received  a  grant  of  land  on  Manhattan  Island,  which  she 
still  owns,  worth  millions  to-day,  being  the  very  centre  of  New 
York.    Trinity's  wealth  is  unknown.    This  is  Wall  Street,  the 
stockbrokers',  bankers',  and  insurance  men's  purlieus.    On  it 
are  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  Custom  House.  Up 
Broadway  we  go,  and  remark  the  splendid  granite  and  marble 
palaces   of  the  life  and   fire   insurance    companies.  Here 
is   old   St.   Paul's    church  ;    opposite    is    the   New  York 
Herald  office  ;   then  the   "  Astor  House,"   most  ancient  of 
the  race  of  great  hotels;  then  the  new  city  post  office,  the  finest 
public  building  and  newest;  the  old  City  Hull ;  and  in  view  are  the 
immense  structures  of  theiVew  York  Trihwic  and  the  Times.  And 
now  we  are  at  Chambey,  and  this  immense  white  marble  block,  re- 
markable for  its  chaste,  elegant  and  massive  simplicity,  is  the 
late  A.  T.  Stewart's  wholesale  "  store."    Half  a  mile  further 
through  "Broadway,"  very  much  the  same  width  as  Oxford 
Street,  and  we  see  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Metropolitan  on  the  other,  and  a  little  farther  up  the  Grand 
Central — all  seething  with  travellers  and  residents.  Hundreds 
of  people  are  standing  about  in  these  hotels,  all  smoking  and 
spitting  on  the  white  marble  floors,  ignoring  almost  entirely 
those  little  conveniences  which  are  so  abundant,  denominated 
spittoons.    Continuing  our  stroll,  we  reach  Stewart's  colossal 
iron  and  glass  warehouse  df-noniinafed  his  "upper  store"  and 
retail  department,  and  then  that  most  fashionable  of  churches, 
Gothic  in  marble,  Grace  Church.    Through  a  region  of  stylish 
shops,  among  which  I  noticed  several  most  elegant  chemists' 
establishments,  we  come  to  Union  Square,  on  the  right  of  which 
is  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  Washington,  and  on  the  left 
a  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln,    Further  on,  two  miles  from  our 
starting  point,  we  reach  Madison  Square,  the  very  heart  of  the 
fashionable  quarter,  traversed  by  the  famous  "  Fifth "  and 
Madison  Avenues,  and  with  several  of  thegi*and  hotels  around  it 
and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.    There  is  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  and  the  Hoflfmann,  the  Gilsey,  and  several  others.  The 
principal  corner  shop  in  each  of  these  hotels  is  a  "  drug  store," 
with  fittings  and  a  stock  of  goods  which  leave  far  in  the  rear, 
I  must  admit,  our  best  London  establishments.    There  are  in  a 
radius  of  half  a  mile  of  this  quarter  a  dozen  first-class  establish- 
ments, whose  annual  rent  varies  from  six  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  while  their  general  expenses  are 
enormous.    English,  French,  and  American  specialities,  per- 
fumeries, soaps,  brushes,  and  toilet  articles  are  kept  in  stock  in 
the  utmost  profusion,  and  shown  up  by  the  arrangement  of  cases, 
&c.,  to  great  advantage.     Draught  soda  and  mineral  waters 
also  constitute  a  large  source  of  revenue,  and  the  minor  shops 
in  less  fashionable  neighbourhoods  do  a  lively  trade  in  summer 
in  "  Wahoo  beer,"  which  strikes  me  as  being  an  improvement 
on  our  ginger  beer.    The  city  of  New  York,  with  the  adjoining 
cities,  which  are,  in  point  of  fact,  a  part  of  it,  although  separated 
by  the  river,  and  under  other  municipal  governments,  contains 
nearly  two  millions  of  inhabitants.     There  are  about  fifty 
wholesale  drug  houses,  and  at  least  a  thousand  retail  establish- 
ments.   Most  of  the  latter  are  fairly  flourishing,  notwithstanding 
the  general  stagnation  of  business.   There  is,  however,  certainly 
no  room  for  imported  talent  at  this  time:    the  supply  of 
assistants  already  at  hand  is  quite  ample,  and  it  is  evident 
that  only  under  most  exceptional  circumstances  could  any  one 
from  England  hope  to  obtain  a  desirable  position.    Any  great 
revival  of  activity  in  trade  would  enhance  the  chances  of 
chemists  assistants  from  abroad  very  materially,  especially  in 
the  western  cities,  where  the  superior  pharmaceutical  education 
of  English  clerks  would  be  calculated   to  strengthen  their 
chances  in  establishments  able  and  willing  to  pay  much  better 
salaries  than  at  home.     In  conversation  the  prevailing  de- 
pression appears  to  be  treated  rather  lightly;  it  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  a  temporary  affair.     "We   shall  be  all  right 
again  soon,    is  heard  on   every  hand  ;    everyone  has  the 
mo.st   unbounded   confidence  in   the   irrepressibility   of  the 
people  and  business   of  the   country,  and    looking   to  the 
magnificent  crops  on  every  hand,  annually  increasing  and  selling 
readily  for  money,  the  wonder  is  how  such  a  state  of  things  as 
18  at  present  existing  could  ever  be  experienced.     It,  is  rather 


the  large  mercantile  and  financial  houses  that  would  seem  to  be 
suffering:  the  retail  trade  appears  to  be  in  a  safe  position,  and 
very  few  failures  occur  among  them,  A  very  largo  interest  in 
New  York  is  the  manufacture  of  paints,  ground  in  oil,  of  which 
the  consumption  throughout  the  States  is  enormous,  owing  to 
80  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  country  being  built  of  wood. 
There  are  several  very  extensive  white  lead  companies  and 
manufacturers  of  colours ;  also  a  number  of  mills  for  crush- 
ing linseed  and  castor  beans ;  large  works  for  the  produc- 
tion of  acids,  ammonias,  &c.  ;  but  for  the  finer  medicinal 
chemicals  Philadelphia  is  decidedly  the  principal  city.  My 
wanderings  as  a  sight-seer,  and  also  among  the  trade  in  Gotham, 
having  continued  for  several  days,  I  took  the  rail  to  the  city  of 
Brotherly  Love,  some  ninety  miles  distant,  traversing  the  fruit- 
ful State  of  New  Jersey.  This  most  rectangularly  laid-out  of 
towns,  it  is  needb  ss  to  say,  I  found  in  a  perfect  ferment  of 
Centennial  excitement.  Normally  a  dull  town  for  such  a  large 
one,  it  owes  to  the  Exposition  whatever  of  cosmopolitan  move- 
ment may  at  this  time  exist.  Its  two  great  chemical  manu- 
facturing houses,  Messrs.  Powers  &  AVeightman  and  Messrs. 
Rosengarten  &  Sons,  make  splendid  exhibits  of  the  products  of 
their  extensive  laboratories,  while  many  other  firms  have 
come  to  the  front  with  a  very  handsome  show  of  the  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products  for  which  Philadelphia  stands  pre- 
eminent among  commercial  towns  in  the  States.  Fatigued  with 
all  the  bustle  and  crowd  in  the  streets  and  at  the  Exposition, 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  aud  push  farther  west,  taking  io 
my  route  the  famous  oil  country  on  the  confines  of  Lake  Erie. 
Less  than  twenty  years  since  petroleum  was  practically  un- 
known in  the  United  States  as  an  article  of  commerce,  whilst  at 
present  it  ranks  third  in  importance  and  value  among  the 
exportable  products  of  the  United  States,  following  cotton  and 
grain.  The  shipments  from  Philadelphia  alone  average  since 
the  commencement  of  the  year  a  million  of  gallons  per  week. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  oil  business  is  that  its  pro- 
duction is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  territory  in  the 
three  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.  The 
total  area  does  not  exceed  probably  ten  thousand  square  miles, 
whereas  the  cotton  and  wheat  products  are  distributed  over  half 
a  million,  or  thereabouts.  On  this  theory,  oil  territory  is  more 
valuable  than  either.  Much  of  the  old  bustle,  I  was  told, 
in  the  oil  country,  has  subsided  now  that  the  boring  and 
pumping  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  the  fever  of  speculation  has  subsided.  Once 
we  read  of  excited  crowds  rushing  to  this  country,  which 
was  in  a  semi-savage  state,  and  there,  destitute  of  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life,  submitting  to  physical  hard- 
ships in  the  then  sparsely- settled  country,  in  the  hope  of 
amassing  a  sudden  fortune  by  some  lucky  coup.  Now  towns  have 
arisen,  comfortable  hotels  and  houses  have  been  erected  ;  those 
civilising  influences,  churches,  school  houses,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  women  aud  domestic  life,  have  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  capital  controls  the  vast  operations  in  this  region.  Trans- 
porting the  crude  oil  in  barrels  over  muddy  roads  to  the  nearest 
river  landing,  lake  port,  or  railway  station,  has  given  way  to 
the  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive  process  of  running 
the  oil  through  tubes  from  the  wells  to  the  petroleum  trains 
upon  which  are  erected  the  huge  vats  in  which  it  finds  its  way 
to  the  refineries  at  Weehawhen  and  Hunter's  Point,  New  York, 
and  to  the  shipping  wharfs  at  Philadelphia. 

Pushing  on  a  hundred  miles  or  so,  I  reach  a  noted  lake  port, 
Buffalo  by  name,  within  an  hour  of  which  is  the  great  cataract 
Niagara.  This  ocean  of  water  interminably  pours  over  the 
fearful  precipice  with  a  never-ending  and  deafening  roar.  Were 
the  overflow  of  the  great  western  lakes  to  cease  we  should  have 
a  rocky  chasm  at  its  foot  one  thousand  feet  deep;  but  it  does 
not  cease,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  Niagara 
drying  up.  On  to  Chicago  I  go,  passing  over  the  river  by  the 
Suspension  Bridge  about  half  a  mile  below  the  Falls,  across  the 
State  of  Michigan,  a  strip  of  Indiana,  into  Illinois,  where  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Michigan  is  the  famous  commercial  centre,  Chicago. 
Here  is  found  an  audacity  of  architecture  of  a  surprising 
nature;  a  business  movement  and  initiative  out-stripping  any 
other  city  of  the  American  continent.  Pharmacy,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  flourishes  here  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  best 
shops  vie  with,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  those  of  the  Atlantic 
cities.  Still  there  is  a  vast  unemployed  population,  and  things 
might  bo  better.  Southward  turn  I  my  wanderings,  traversing 
almoot  the  entire  length  of  the  great  grain-growing  State  of 
Illinois,  and  near  the  intersection  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
is  the  great  entrepot  of  the  valley  of  the  latter  river,  St.  Loui», 
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destined  in  the  opinion  of  many  to  outstrip  even  Chicago,  in 
time,  in  the  race  of  commercial  greatness.  The  drug  and  phar- 
niaooutieal  trade,  though  extensively  carried  on  here,  has  not 
received  so  great  an  impetus  as  in  loss  remote  western  cities. 
St.  Louis  is,  however,  a  great  mart  for  supplying  the  frcnitier 
districts  farther  west,  and  the  dihtribution  of  medicines  is  a 
most  important  branch  of  the  coniniorce  of  the  city,  leaving  out 
of  question  the  cereals  and  pork  trade.  Eastward,  up  the  river 
Ohio,  Louisville,  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  and  then  Cincin- 
nati, came  in  my  route.  The  latter  especially  is  a  substantial 
business  city,  ranking  nearly  in  the  magnitude  of  ils  transactions 
•with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Further  on  Pittsburg  is  reached, 
the  Sheffield  of  the  States ;  and  then  I  take  a  through  ticket 
for  the  national  capital,  Washington.  This  is  as  little  of  a  com- 
mercial town  as  possible:  governmental  and  political  business 
dominates,  and  out  of  the  season  when  Congress  sits  it  is  as  dull 
as  can  be — a  magnificently  sketched  out  city,  the  public  buildings 
grand  and  imposing,  but  many  spaces  everywhere  require 
building  up.  A  night  train  whirled  me  through  to  New  York, 
and  after  two  or  three  days'  rest  in  the  metropolis  I  turned  my 
face  northward,  by  one  of  the  "  floating  palaces  "  plying  between 
New  York  and  Albany  on  the  Hudson  Kiver.  Every  mile  we 
traverse  is  bordered  by  historic  country,  first  of  Indian,  then  of 
Dutch,  then  of  British,  and  finally  of  American  times.  The  towns, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains  bear  Indian  and  Dutch  cognomens. 
Wo  pass  the  splendid  Palisades,  reach  the  picturesque  sinuosities 
near  West  Point,  and  finally,  in  the  upper  waters,  come  upon  the 
blue  Cattskill  Hills,  and  then  arrive  at  Albany,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  great  canal 
which  unites  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo  with  tide  water.  A  couple  of 
hours  more  and  we  are  at  Saratoga,  the  American  Baden-Baden, 
whose  saline  waters  are  so  widely  known  in  the  States  and  to 
some  extent  in  Europe.  This  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  New  York 
merchant  princes  and  their  families  during  the  hot  weather,  and 
for  gigantic  hotels  with  flirtation  piazzas  is  unequalled  any- 
where. The  two  best  known  waters  are  the  Congress  and 
Empire,  both  of  which  are  bottled  on  a  great  scale  and  sent  to 
every  part  of  the  Union.  En  route  for  Boston,  my  port  of  em- 
barcation  for  home,  I  traversed  the  Old  Bay  State  (Massa- 
chusetts), that  mother  of  so  many  of  the  greater  ones  out  west. 
On  this  inhospitable  rocky  soil  have  flourished  and  still  continue 
to  do  so  a  thrifty  population  of  over  a  million,  claiming,  and 
with  much  reason,  to  be  the  brain  of  the  American  Union,  and 
proud  of  their  busy  capital  of  English  aspect,  mockingly  called 
the  "  Hub,"  but  more  seriously  Boston.  After  a  few  days 
repose  my  return  trip  was  entered  upon,  and  under  the  flag  of  a 
staunch  Cunarder  I  duly  and  safely  completed  a  most  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  tour  in  the  United  States. 


SOLUTION  OF  SALICYLIC  ACID. 


AS  reported  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  July,  1876, 
p.  305,  Mr.  C.  L.  Mitchell  read  a  paper  at  a  pharmaceutical 
meeting  on  June  20,  1876,  in  which  he  recommends  a  formula 
for  obtaining  a  concentrated  solution  of  salicylic  acid.  The 
formula  is  as  follows  : — 

Acid  salicylic,  pur.,  3ij. 
Sodii  biborat.,  3]. 
Glycerine,  q.s. 

Mix  the  acid  and  borax  with  f5iv.  glycerine,  heat  gently  until 
dissolved,  then  add  q.s.  glycerine  to  make  the  measure  f  This 
solution  contains  25  per  cent,  salicylic  acid,  and  can  be  diluted 
with  either  glycerine,  alcohol,  or  water,  to  any  degree  desired. 
The  author  says  that  the  advantages  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  this  description  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  as  it  affords 
a  very  agreeable  mode  of  both  prescribing  and  dispensing 
salicylic  acid.  So  far,  good  ;  but  is  not  the  modifying  effect  of 
borax  and  glycerine  on  the  therapeutic  action  of  salicylic  acid  to 
be  taken  into  account  ? 

Ajyropos  of  this  subject,  Charles  Becker  writes  in  the  same 
journal  (p.  306,  et  seq.) : — "  Borax  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts 
to  one  of  salicylic  acid  and  fifty  of  water  precipitates  slightly 
after  twenty-four  hours  ;  a  solution  of  one  part  each  of  salicylic 
add  and  borax  in  five  parts  of  glycerine  and  twenty-five  of 
water  is  permanent ;  while  the  same  proportion  of  borax,  acid 
and  glycerine  in  fifty  parts  of  water  will  precipitate  after 
twenty-four  hours.  A  .folution  of  one  part  of  acid  to  two  of 
"borax  in  twelve  parte  of  glycerine,  made  with  heat,  is  permanent; 
but  when  one  part  of  this  solution  is  diluted  with  three  parts  of 
water  a  cloudiness  appears  in  three  hours." 


LONDON  BANKRUPTCY  COUET. 


McCuLLOCii  &  Pkeiun,  Chemical  Merchants,  9  Mincing  Lane, 
Tuis  failure  has  been  already  noticed  in  The  Chkmist  and 
DuuocjiST.  The  bankrupts,  Henry  Thomas  McCuUoeh  and 
Henry  Perrin,  trading  in  co-partnership  under  the  firm  of 
McCulloch  &  Co.,  presented  a  petition  for  liquidation  of  th^ 
affairs  out  of  court  about  three  months  since,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  creditors,  hold  on  June  7,  a  composiiion  of  3s.  id.  in  the 
pound  was  accepted,  payable  in  two  equal  instalments  on 
July  7  and  August  7  respectively.  Default  was,  however,  made 
in  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  and  adjudication  of  bank- 
ruptcy ensued  on  August  1  upon  the  petition  of  Mr.  G.  Boor, 
wholesale  druggist,  Artillery  Lane,  the  act  of  bankruptcy  being 
a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  bankrupts  of  their  inability  to 
pay  their  debts.  The  first  meeting  under  the  bankruptcy  took 
place  on  August  16,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Keene.  No  statement  of 
affairs  was  filed,  but  the  accounts  rendered  under  the  liquidation 
proceedings  disclosed  unsecured  debts  to  the  amount  of 
10,222Z.  Ts.  IQd.;  and  debts  for  which  security  is  held,  940^.; 
against  assets,  1,060Z.  Os.  5d.  Several  creditors  proved,  and 
the  proceedings  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.F.  B.  Smart, 
accountant,  85  Cheapside,  as  trustee,  together  with  the 
following  committee  of  inspection : — Mr.  J.  J.  Jessop,  43 
Mincing  Lane ;  Mr.  George  Boor,  Artillery  Lane ;  and  Mr. 
W.  T.  Scott,  of  Marshgate  Lane,  Stratford.  Mr.  J.  Rae,  9 
Mincing  Lane,  is  the  solicitor  act  ing  under  the  bankruptcy. 


Henry  Turner,  Homoeopathic  Chemist  and  Publisher, 
77  Fleet  Street. 

The  debtor,  carrying  on  business  as  Henry  Turner  &  Co.,  has 
presented  a  petition  for  liquidation,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Willis  applied 
to  the  Court  on  September  2  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
of  the  estate,  and  for  an  interim  order  staying  further  proceed- 
ings at  the  suit  of  certain  creditors.  The  debtor,  in  his 
affidavit,  stated  that  his  assets  if  fairly  realised  ought  to  produce 
about  6,000^.,  in  which  case  there  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
creditors  10s.  in  the  pound.  He  had  executed  a  bill  of  sale  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Attwater,  to  whom  about  1,500Z.  was  now  due, 
but  it  was  important  that  the  stock,  which  consisted  of  homoeo- 
pathic medicines  and  books,  should  not  be  realised  by  means  of 
a  forced  sale,  as  in  that  case  a  considerable  loss  would  probably 
accrue.  Mr.  Tibbetts,  accountant,  14  Coleman  Street,  was 
nominated  to  the  office  of  receiver.  Mr.  Registrar  Murray  made 
the  appointment,  and  granted  an  interim  injunction.  ,  On 
September  9  Mr.  Lucas  applied  on  behalf  of  the  receiver  and 
debtor  for  the  continuance  of  the  injunction.  He  stated  that 
the  debtor's  business  was  a  peculiar  one,  namely,  that  of  a 
homoeopathic  chemist  and  publisher  of  homoeopathic  works.  It 
was  very  desirable  that  Mr.  Attwater,  the  bill  of  sale  creditor, 
should  not  enforce  his  security,  as  considerable  loss  might  result 
from  a  forced  sale.  Mr.  Doria,  interposing,  said  that  he  appeared 
for  Mr.  Attwater,  who  had  taken  possession  before  the  petition. 
His  Honour,  referring  to  the  case  of  Jacobson  i'.  Ricketts,  lately 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  said  he  understood  that  the  Lords 
Justices  drew  a  distinction  between  an  execution  creditor  and  a 
bill  of  sale  holder,  their  lordships  observing  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  convenience  of  the  general  body  of  creditors  ought  to 
be  consulted.  Mr.  Doria  said  that  Mr.  Attwater  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  to  proceed  to  a  forced,  sale,  and  he  repudiated 
any  such  suggestion.  In  fact,  he  was  prepared  to  give  an  under- 
taking not  to  proceed  under  his  bill  of  sale  until  four  days  after 
the  meeting  of  creditors.  His  Honour  thought  that  such  an 
undertaking  would  bo  quite  sufficient,  but  continued  the  iiyuuc- 
tion  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  other  actions.  The  question  of 
Mr.  Attwater's  costs  would  be  reserved. 


Wb  have  received  a  now  edition  of  Lynch's  "Illustrate*! 
Catalogue  of  Druggists'  Sundries,  Shop  Fittings,  Surgical  In- 
struments, &c."    It  is  revised  up  to  August. 
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GENEEAL  MEETING. 


KoYAL  Hotel,  Glasgo-w,  Skptejiukr  8,  1876. 

THE  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Mr.  S.  U.  Jones,  at 
10.30  A..M.  About  60  or  70  gentlemen  were  present. 
The  PuEsiDENT  introduced  the  business  in  a  short  speech. 
You  are  aware,  he  said,  that  at  a  meeting  held  recently  at  Bir- 
mingham a  Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Association  had  been 
formed.  The  want  of  such  an  association  had  been  long  felt  in 
England.  We  have  not  combined  for  purposes  of  aggression, 
but  for  defence.  Our  business  is  a  much  more  anxious  one 
than  in  former  times — we  have  to  handle  more  active  remedies. 
And  we  feel  that  with  the  many  anxieties  which  are  necessarily 
incident  to  our  business  we  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  un- 
necessary ones.  We  merely  seek  to  protect  and  advance  our 
own  interests.*' Having  formed  this  association  in  England  we 
thought  it  would  be  selfish  not  to  offur  its  advantages  to  our 
brethren  in  Scotland.  It  is  for  you  to  judge  whether  it  will  be 
desirable  for  you  to  join  us.  We  think  it  would  be.  We  seek 
not  merely  your  silver  and  gold,  but  more  than  that,  your  moral 
support,  and  we  wish  to  act  together  as  one  man  in  the  further- 
ance of  our  common  interest. 

Several  letters  were  read  from  friends  in  England  and  Scot- 
land regretting  their  inability  to  be  present. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Holds  worth)  read  the  report,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

I  have  to  report  that  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Birmingham 
OoBference  I  forwarded  on  July  13  to  the  secretary  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  Conference  of  chemists  and  druggists  urge  upon  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  the  necessity  of  testing  the  legality  of  co- 
operative traders  selling  and  dispensing  poisons." 
Which  was  duly  acknowledged  in  a  letter  dated  July  14. 

A  subsequent  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
dated  August  4,  stated  that  the  resolution  had  been  submitted  to  the  council 
at  its  last  meeting,  and  referred  to  the  Law  and  Parliamentary  Committee 
for  consideration. 

The  general  circular  has  been  issued  to  every  chemist  and  druggist  on  the 
register,  and  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying.  At  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference there  were  377  members  enrolled,  and  at  this  time  there  are  upwards 
of  1,200  on  the  books,  150  of  which  are  London  chemists. 

The  amount  of  donations  promised  has  risen  from  260J.  at  the  close  of  the 
Conference  to  upwards  of  620?. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  E.  Haydon)  read  the  treasurer's 
report : — 

At  the  close  of  the  Birmingham  Conference  about  2C0/.  had  been  promised 
in  donations.  This  included  a  number  of  subscribers  of  sums  larger  than  Sa. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  difference  in  donations  I  issued  n  circular  to  these 
gentlemen  to  allow  the  difference  in  the  amounts  to  be  placed  as  donations 
to  the  funds  :  the  result  was  in  nearly  every  case  a  ready  compliauce  with 
my  request. 

Mr.  Churchill  kindly  undertook '  to  see  the  proprietors  of  the  London 
wholesale  houses,  and  the  result  of  his  one  day's  canvass  was  most  satisfac- 
tory, showing  that  these  gentlemen  only  need  the  matter  to  be  brought 
prominently  before  them  to  secure  their  hearty  support. ,: .  ■  ,.  ■ 

The  general  circular,  issued  on  the  24th  ult.,  has  proved  financially  a  great 
succesi,  aa  from  the  day  it  was  issued  till  this  time  some  450i.  has  been 
added  to  our  funds,  and  every  post  continues  to  bring  accessions  of  members 
and  money. 

Mr.  Beynolds  said  this  was  essentially  a  business  meeting. 
It  was  not  the  less  interesting  on  that  account.  All  were  agreed 
as  to  the  necessity  of  such  nn  association  as  this.  All  were 
exposed  to  the  same  dangers.  Each  year  seemed  to  bring  some 
new  encroachment  on  our  trade.  This  visit  to  Scotland  oc- 
curred at  a  specially  suitiible  moment,  when  we  found  our 
brethren  here  perturbed  by  an  excise  prosecution.  This  case 
was  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation as  that  just  formed.  The  att.ack  on  the  trade  in  this 
affair  seemed  to  be  a  grossly  unfair  one.  The  prosecution  had 
given  no  notice  to  the  retailers  that  they  must  discontinue  the 
sale  of  this  liquid  extract  of  moat.  The  course  they  had  taken 
allowed  the  persons  who  were  the  real  source  of  the  complaint 
to  get  off  scot-free,  while  parties  wiio  were  only  innocently  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction  suffered  all  tlie  annoyance  and  loss. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  their  trade  association  to  at  leaat 


consider  what  the  best  course  to  pursue  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  bo,  and  an  organised  society  could 
do  this  more  effectually  than  could  the  individual 
attacked.  A  person  seized  with  sudden  illness  was'  not 
generally  the  most  capable  of  judging  what  was  the  best 
,  remedy  in  such  an  emergency.  The  advice  ot  a  friend  might 
often  bo  of  extreme  value  in  such  a  case;  and  so  iq 
this  instance.  It  might  be  that  a  plea  of  guilty  was 
not  the  most  'advisable  course  to  take  under  the  clrcumr 
stances.  Government  servants  were  as  sensitive  as  ourselves, 
and  if  they  expected  to  be  met  with  a  bold  front  they  would 
be  more  cautious  in  promoting  prosecutions,  lest  they  should 
be  met  with  [a  snub  instead  of  promotion  from  their  superiors, 
who  were  not  interested  in  risking  a  defeat.  Of  late  two  asso- 
ciations had  been  formed  with  both  of  which  the  trade  whs 
liable  to  come  into  conflict.  There  was  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts  and  the  Medical  Defence  Association.  Attempts 
were  being  made  which  if  successful  would  almost  entirely  take 
from  pharmaceutists  their  rjglits.  Occasionally,  of  course,  gross 
offenders  were  prosecuted.  We  should,  be  very  sorry  to  defend 
these.  Still,  we  would  rather  trust  to  our  own  judgment  as  to 
how  far  we  should  go  than  leave  the  selection  of  prosecutions  to 
the  uncontrolled  will  of  these  societies.  Surely  it  was  important 
that  a  body  so  liable  to  encroachment  should  organise  an  asso- 
ciation for  its  own  defence?  The  progress  made  within  the  last 
two  months  had  been  as  rapid  as  |could  possibly  be  expected 
among  persons  .'so  far  separated  from  each  other,  and  he  had 
full  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  movement.  Mr. 
Eeynolds  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  reports. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Laied,  of  Dundee,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Greaves  (Chesterfield)  advocated  the  desirability  of 
forming  local  associations  throughout  the  country,  to  work  in 
connection  with  the  general  association.  Mr.  Greaves  explained 
what  had  been  done  in  a  small  area  at  Chesterfield,  where  they 
already  had  twenty  members,  and  he  expected  that  every  one  in 
the  district  would  join  them.  ; 

Mr.  Barclay  said  a  scheme  had  been  drawn  up  vnth  a  view 
of  covering  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  in  a  representative 
manner.  The  scheme  was  necessarily  a  large  and  comprehensive 
one,  and  he  hoped  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  antici- 
pations of  the  promoters  would  be  realised.    That  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  trade  were  with  them  was  evident.    The  results 
where  a  canvass  had  been  undertaken  were  almost  astounding. 
Many  gentlemen  in  various  towns  had  taken  the  trouble  to  go 
round  among  their  fellow  chemists,  and  large  numbers  of  new 
members  had  been  brought  in  by  this  means.    The  president 
was  an  illustration.    Every  chemist  in  Leamington  had  joined 
the  Association,  many  giving  donations  as  well.    He  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bell,  of  Hull,  who  sent  a  number  of 
new  names,  and  who  said  that  without  having  made  a  general 
canvass  they  had  found  great  sympathy,  and  had  only  met  with 
one  refusal,  and  in  this  case  the  reason  given   was  that 
the   Pharmacy  Act  of   1868   had  done  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  trade.    Mr.  Humpage's  letter  in  last  week's  Pkar- 
maceutical  Journal  also  indicated  what  could  be  done  by  per- 
sonal effort.     Over  1,200  members  had  been  enrolled  in  two 
months,  and  this  success  fully  warranted  continued  efforts. 
They  wanted  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  trade  and  gather 
strength  by  union.     The  Pharmaceutical  Society  only  reaches 
the  fringe  of  the  trade,  but  it  was  important  to  have  an  organi- 
sation representing  the  whole  body.    The  advantage  of  such  an 
association  would  be  marked  in  the  event  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings   affecting   the   trade,  which   would  probably  be 
brought  forward  next  session.    He  had  been  trying  to  learn  the 
intentions  of  Sir  William  Erazer  in  respect  to  the  Poisons  Bill, 
which  he  had  promised  to  bring  forward.     One  of  Sir  W. 
Frazer's  constituents    had   written    to   him,  and    had  rer 
ceived    a    reply   stating    that    before  framing    his  Bill 
he  intended  to  consult  many  physieians,  surgeons,  druggists, 
and  lawyers,  and  he  hoped  to  do  some  good  in  a  matter  which 
called  for  immediate  attention.    He  (Mr.  Barclay)  thought  the 
trade  might  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  Sir  Wm.  Frazer's 
mind  was  ready  to  take  impressions.    No  doubt  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Council  would  give  their  earnest  attention  to  this 
matter.   But  they  would  want  help  from  the  general  body  of 
the  trade,  and  between  the  two  associations  it  would  be  possible 
to  influence  every  member  of  Parliament.  iTiiere  was  no  feeling 
of  antagonism  towards  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  their 
movement.    Ho  was  sure  he  could  say  for  the  leaders  of  the 
association,  that  not  one  of  them  had  any  antipathy  towards  thp 
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Society,  and  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  charge.  The 
object  was  merely  to  help  in  work  which  the  Society 
could  not  accomplish.  A  country  druggist,  for  example, 
might  sell  a  pennyworth  of  spirit  of  nitrous  other, 
the  analyst  might  go  before  the  magistrate  and  state  that  it 
contained  acid  and  what  not  which  should  not  be  present,  and 
there  had  been  frequent  cases  where  druggists  had  submitted  to 
this  persecution  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  defeated  if 
they  could  have  appealed  at  once  to  su  h  an  association  as  this 
to  defend  them.  There  was  no  intention,  of  course,  to  defend 
cases  of  adulteration.  There  was  no  intention  to  take  up  any 
case  which  would  soil  our  reputation.  The  excise  case  lately 
tried  in  Glasgow  would  suggest  to  Scotchmen,  who  were  pro- 
verbially careful,  that  their  very  carefulness  should  induce  them 
to  join  the  association.  Another  good  result  of  such  an 
association  would  be  the  formation  of  local  organisations  such 
as  had  been  described  by  Mr.  Greaves  This  was  the 
Tery  backbone  of  the  scheme.  He  would  in  a  few  words 
describe  the  scheme  as  it  had  been  drawn  up.  It  was  proposed 
to  divide  the  country  into  about  120  districts,  each  district  to 
elect  one  or  more  representative  to  the  general  committee.  It 
was  thought  that  it  might  happen  that  after  all  these  elections 
there  might  still  remain  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  trade  left 
out.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that  this  general  committee 
should  have  the  power  to  elect  not  more  than  30  additional 
members,  thus  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  150.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  divisions  take  Warwickshire.  This  county 
was  divided  into  three  districts,  Leamington,  Coventry,  and 
Birmingham,  each  being  at  the  head  of  one.  The  representative 
chosen  ^rom  each  district  need  not  necessarily  live  in  the 
town,  but  he  might  be  a  chemist  in  a  village  in  the  dis- 
^  trict.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  elections  should  not  all 
take  place  at  once,  but  that  they  should  extend  over  the  year,  so 
that  the  secretary  might,  if  necessary,  go  on  circuit.  The  general 
committee  when  formed  should  select  20  gentlemen,  to  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  annual  meeting,  as  the  executive.  This  was  to 
be  merely  a  recommendation  to  facilitate  business.  The  general 
committee  to  meet  once  a  year  (except  in  cases  of  special  emer- 
gency), before  the  annual  general  meeting.  The  executive 
committee  to  meet  from  time  to  time  as  might  be  decided.  By 
this  scheme  they  would  be  able  to  put  their  hand  on  a  battery 
which  would  in  a  few  hours  exert  an  influence  throughout  the 
kingdom.    He  moved  that  the  scheme  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Gbeig  (Glasgow)  seconded  this  motion.  He  was  sure 
that  the  mutual  support  of  England  and  Scotland  would  be  very 
advantageous,  and  he  described  the  liquid  extract  of  meat  case, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  got  up. 

Mr.  Preston  (London)  said  he  took  great  interest  in  this 
movement,  and  he  would  like  to  remark  in  reference  to  this  reso- 
lution that,  the  scheme  not  being  in  print,  it  was  difficult  to 
consider  all  its  details.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  pledge  the  meeting  to  this  or  any  definite  scheme,  but  they 
might  suggest  one  to  the  committee,  leaving  it  open  to  modifi- 
cations. He  heartily  sympathised  with  the  objects  of  this 
association,  for  he  knew  from  experience  how  many  hardships 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  frivolous  prosecutions  which  had 
taken  place.  The  general  course  was,  when  a  retailer  had  been 
attacked,  that  he  applied  to  the  wholesale  firm  which  had  sup- 
plied the  article  questioned.  Frequently  the  latter  felt  bound 
in  honour  to  defend  their  customer.  Ho  had  noticed  that 
as  a  rule  the  attacks  had  been  made  by  analysts  on 
those  least  able  to  defend  themselves.  This  was  a  most 
ungenerous  policy  on  the  part  of  the  analysts.  Mr. 
Preston  also  referred  to  the  random  statements  respecting  the 
adulteration  of  drugs  which  had  been  made  in  Parliament, 
especially  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.  These  statements  had  been 
shown  to  be  inaccurate,  but  they  had  never  been  withdrawn,  and 
naturally  the  public  attached  great  importance  to  what  a  man  in 
the  position  of  Dr.  Plajfair  might  say.  He  did  not  wish  to  throw 
any  slur  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Council,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
they  might  have  taken  some  notice  of  such  inaccuracies  as 
these.  If  such  work,  however,  be  incompatible  with  their  other 
duties,  at  least  thoy  need  not  object  to  the  help  which  such  an 
association  as  this  could  give.  The  course  pursued  by  the 
analysts  reminded  him  of  the  fable  of  the  boys  and  the  frogs. 
It  might  be  very  interesting  to  them  to  pursue  their  investiga- 
tions in  the  manner  they  had  chosen  to  apodt,  but  it  was  any- 
thing but  fun  for  those  who  had  the  stones  thrown  at  them. 

Mr.  Preston's  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  the  resolution 
was  passed,  with  the  addition  of  the  words,^  "  subject  to  such 
mod  ificationa  as  may  be  thought  desirable." 


Mr.  Matthews  (London)  mqved  the  adoption  of  the  rules, 
which  he  regarded  as  fair,  simple,  and  comprehensive. — [These 
are  printed  below.] 

Mr.  Mackknzie  (Edinburgh)  seconded  this.  He  was  very 
gratified  to  find  that  the  operations  of  the  association  were  to 
be  extended  to  Scotland.  This  part  of  Great  Britain,  being  the 
weaker,  required  help  the  more.  The  action  of  the  analysts,  who 
were  certainly  the  flies  in  the  apothecaries'  ointment,  rendered 
very  necessary  such  an  association  as  this.  The  Pharmacy  Act, 
too,  might  be  improved.  He  had  always  looked  on  it  as  either 
too  much  or  too  little.  It  caused  a  great  deal  of  annoyance, 
and  chemists  ought  to  have  more  remuneration.  It  was  high 
time  we  were  talking  to  our  members  of  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  tho  eflPect  of  the  trade  acting  in  union  in  such  a  matter 
was  exhibited  at  tho  time  when  Mr.  Forster  tried  to  introduce 
his  Poisons  Bill  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fairlik  then  submitted  the  subjoined  memorial,  which 
he  said  had  been  only  thought  of  the  previous  night,  or  many 
more  signatures  would  have  been  added.  It  was  to  propose  a 
separate  executive  for  Scotland  to  act  in  union  with  the  English 
executive.  The  circumstances  aflfecting  pharmacy  in  Scotland 
were  in  many  respects  peculiar,  and  though  the  kingdom  was 
governed  by  a  common  Parliament,  yet  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  had  thought  proper  to  establish  a  branch  for  Scotland. 
Mr.  Fairlie  showed  how  by  union  the  citrate  of  magnesia  case 
had  been  defeated  at  Greenock,  while  in  London  the  prosecution 
had  succeeded  because  there  had  been  no  one  to  take  up  the 
defence.  He  argued  that  branches  of  one  association  would  be 
mutually  advantageous  and  more  economical  than  independent 
societies. 

SCOTCH  MEMORIAL. 
To  the  President  and  A/embers  of  the  Chemiits'  and  Diiiggistt'  Tradt 
Association. 

Gentlemen,- — The  undersigned  pharmaceutical  chemists  and  chemists 
and  druggists  of  Glasgow  and  other  towns  in  Scotland,  approving,  as  we  do, 
the  formation  of  a  Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Trade  Association,  the  objects 
of  which  shall  in  no  way  conflict  with  the  operations  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  desire  to  enrol  ourselves  as  members  of  such 
an  organisation,  but  as  the  trade  in  Scotland  differs  in  many  respects  from 
that  in  England,  and  as  we  believe  the  arrangement  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  association  generally,  we  respectfully  request  that  the  executive  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  establishing  a  branch  association  for  Scotland,  and 
would  suggest  that  the  Scotch  executive  might  consist  of  the  member<-  of 
the  general  committee  residing  in  Scotland,  with  power  relegated  to  them 
by  the  executive  council  of  the  association.    (25  signatures.) 

Mr.  Andrews  (London)  moved  that  the  memorial  should  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  Gibbons  (Manchester)  seconded  this,  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  KiNNiNMONT  asked  what  responsibility  had  the  Associa- 
tion taken  in  accepting  this  resolution  ? 

The  President  explained  that  the  resolution  only  conveyed 
that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Anderson  (Musselburgh)  said  the  trade  interests  of  the 
two  countries  were  very  different,  and  there  was  obvious  reason 
for  two  boards.  He  thought,  too,  sometimes  a  diflPerent  soli- 
citor would  have  to  be  employed,  as  the  practice  in  the  Scotch 
Courts  diffijred  considerably  from  that  of  the  English  Courts. 
He  hoped  some  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  public, 
to  show  the  eflfect  of  surgeons  dispensing  their  own  medicines. 

Mr.  Andrews  said,  in  reference  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
he  might  mention  that  when  he  first  saw  the  commencement  of 
the  Trade  Conference  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  expressing  a  fear  that  the  proposed  association 
might  be  an  injury  to  the  society.  The  secretary  replied  that 
he  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  thought  such  an  organisation 
would  help  them.  That  was  the  secretary's  opinion,  and  he 
believed  it  was  the  view  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

The  President  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chemists  of 
Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood  for  their  exertions  in  promoting 
the  success  of  this  meeting.  Mr.  Ekin  (Bath)  seconded,  and 
Mr.  Mason  (Liverpool)  supported  this,  which  was  heartily 
carried. 

Mr.  Brown  (Manchester)  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J;iap  (Glasgow). 

The  proceedings  were  terminated  by  a  luncheon  in  tho  same 
room,  which  was  provided  by  the  courtesy  of  a  few  Glasgow 
chemists. 


ORGANISATION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
Committee  meeting  held  September  6,  187G,  in  the  Central  Hall, 
Hotel,  Glasgow,  the  President  (Mr,  S.  U.  Jones)  in  the  chair,  Pr 
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Messrs.  Andrews,  Barolay,  FairUe,  Groves,  Greenish,  Holdsworth,  W.  Laird, 
G.  H.  Laird,  McKenzie,  Matthews,  Reynolds,  Uinimint'ton,  and  Thresh.  Jt 
was  unanimously  resolved — 

That  the  honorary  secretary's  and  honorary  treasurer's  reports  are 
hereby  approved  of,  and  that  they  be  entered  on  the  nunutes,  and  be 
read  at  the  General  Meeting  on  Friday. 
That  Mr.  T.  W.  Holdsworth  be  appointed  honorary  secretary  for  the 
present  j'ear. 

That  Mr.  W.  F.  Haydon  be  appointed  paid  secretary  to  the  association, 
security  to  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

That  Mr.  H.  Glaisyer,  Bachelor  of  Laws  of  the  University  of  London, 
Birmingham,  be  appointed  solicitor  to  the  association. 

That  Professor  Attfleld  be  appointed  analytical  referee  to  the  associa- 
tion. 

That  Messrs.  Lanndy,  Harrison  &  Harris,  accountants,  Birmingham, 

be  appointed  auditors  to  the  association. 
That  Messrs.  Lloyd's  Banking  Company  (Limited),  Birmingham,  be  the 

bankers  of  the  association. 
That  the  executive  be  authorised  to  take  ofRces  in  Birmingham  and  to 

provide  the  requisite  office  furniture. 
That  the  Rules  1  to  12,  now  read,  be  and  are  hereby  approved  of,  as  the 

constitution  of  the  association. 
That  the  scheme  for  organisation  now  before  the  committee  be  received 

and  recommended  to  the  general  meeting. 
That  the  following  gentlemen  form  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 

present  year : — 


Mr.  S.  TJ.  Jones,  Leamington,  presi- 
dent 

Mr.  Thomas  Barclay,  Birmingham, 

vice-president 
Mr.  William  Southall,  Birmingham, 

honorary  treasurer 
Mr .  T.  W .  Holdsworth,  Birmingham, 

honorary  secretary 
Mr.  F.  "W.  Andrews,  London 

„  C.  J.  Arblaster,  Birmingham 

„  "W.  Y.  Brevitt,  Wolverhampton 

„  W.  J.  Churchill,  Birmingham 

„  W.  Cross,  Shrewsbury 

„  George  Delves,  Exeter 


Mr.  Francis  Earle,  HuU 

„  J.  M.  FairUe,  Glasgow 

„  A.  Greaves,  Chesterfield 

„  Thomas  Greenish,  London 

„  Robert  Hampson,  London 

„  W.  Jervis,  Sheffield 

„  T.  S.  Johnson,  Manchester 

,,  William  Laird,  Bundee 

„  W.  Matthews,  London 

,,  J.  McKenzie,  Edinburgh 

„  Richard  Reynolds,  Leeds 

„  J.  Shaw,  Liverpool 

„  G.  Walker,  Coventry 

,,  R.  Walker,  Birmingham 


That  the  following  gentlemen  be  added  to  the  General  Committee  :- 


Mr.  A.  P.  Balkwill,  Plymouth 
„  F.  B.  Benger,  Manchester 
I  „  —  Blanchard,  Edinburgh 
"  „  T.  Davison,  Glasgow 
„  T.  G.  Gibbons,  Manchester 
„  T.  Glaisyer,  Brighton 
„  W.  Greig,  Glasgow 
„  T.  Haffenden,  Brighton 
„  E.  S.  Hornby,  Stockport 
„  R.  Howden,  London 
„  B.  Humpage,  London 
Charles  Kerr,  Dundee 


Mr.  G.  H.  Laird,  Edinburgh 
„  A.  McNaught,  Greenock 
„  J.  Owen,  London 
„  G.  Passmore,  Exeter 
„  T.  Redfem,  Penrith 
„  J.  Schweitzer,  London 
„  G.  Shepperley,  Nottingham 
„  G,  F.  Steele,  Plymouth 
„  A.  Stxachan,  Aberdeen 
„  W.  W.  Urwick,  London 
„  W.  Woods,  Plymouth 


RULES. 


1.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Trade  Associ- 
ation. 

2.  Its  objects  shall  be  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  interests  of  chemists 
and  druggists  from  unfair  attacks  and  encroachments,  and  the  promotion 
of  their  common  welfare. 

3.  The  annual  subscription  shall  be  five  shillings,  due  in  advance  on  the 
1st  day  of  July  in  each  year.  Members  whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrear 
will  be  disqualified  from  voting  at  any  general  meeting. 

4.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  at  some  time  within  the 
months  from  May  to  September  inclusive,  at  such  place  and  time  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  determine.  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  each  member 
by  the  secretary  not  less  than  10  days  previously. 

6.  The  General  Committee  shall  consist  of  representatives  to  be  selected 
from  the  various  districts  throughout  the  country,  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  and  resolution  which  has  been  adopted.  In  the  event  of  a  district 
failing  to  elect  a  representative  the  Executive  Committee  shall  fill  the 
yacancy. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  a  president,  a  vice-president, 
a  treasurer,  an  honorary  secretary,  and  '20  other  members,  to  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  each  annual  meeting.  Five  members  to  form  a  quorum.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  General  Committee  to  prepare  and  recommend  to  the 
annual  meeting  a  list  of  the  names  of  members  to  serve  on  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

7.  The  votes  at  all  meetings,  where  not  otherwise  provided  for,  shall  be 
taken  by  a  show  of  hands,  but  any  two  members  may  demand  that  the  votes 
be  taken  by  ballot,  and  in  case  of  the  numbers  being  equal,  the  chairman 
shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

8.  The  railway  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  repaid  by  the  association. 

9.  The  duties  of  the  paid  secretary  shall  bo  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  who  shall  control  them  unreservedly. 

10.  The  association  will  retain  within  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Committee  the  right  of  determining  whether  action  shall  be  taken  in  any 


cases  that  may  be  suggested  to  it,  either  for  prosecution  or  defence,  but  it 
will  consider  its  members  to  have  superior  claims  to  those  of  chemists  and 
druggists  who  are  not  members.  When  it  is  desirable  that  information 
shall  be  promptly  given  to  members  upon  any  question  affecting  trade 
interests,  a  private  circular  shall  be  issued  to  each. 

11.  The  rules  shall  not  be  altered  or  rescinded,  nor  shall  any  new  ones 
be  added,  excepting  at  an  annual  general  meeting  or  at  a  special  one  called 
for  the  purpose.  At  least  ten  daj's'  notice  of  such  meeting  must  be  given, 
and  also  of  the  alteration  proposed. 

12.  A  special  general  meeting  may  be  called  either  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  on  the  demand  in  writing  of  any  twenty-one  members  of  the 
General  Committee. 


List  of  Promised  Donations  of  £1   and   upwards,  m 

ADDITION  TO  THOSE  ACKNOWLEDtJED  IN  "  ThB  ChEMIST  ANI> 

Druggist,"  July  15,  1876. 

£  s.  d. 

Barclay  &  Sons,  London    10  10  0 

Barron,  Squire  &  Co.,  Loudon    10  10  0 

Burgoyne,  Burbidges  &  Co.,  London    10  10  0 

Evans,  Sons  &  Co.,  Liverpool    10  10  0 

Herrings  &.  Co.,  London    10  10  0 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst,  Leeds    1000 

Homer  &  Sons,  London    10   0  0 

Langton,  Edden,  Hicks  &  Clark,  London   10  10  0 

Maw,  S.,  Son  &  Thompson,  London    10  0  0 

Sanger,  John  &  Sons,  London    10  10  0 

Woolley,  J.,  Sons  &  Co.,  Manchester    10  10  0 

Birmingham  Chemists — Balance  of  Trade  Conference 

Luncheon  Fimd       ..    616 

Baiss  Brothers  &  Co.,  London    550 

Gibbons,  T.  G.,  Manchester   560 

Hodgklnson,  Preston  &  King,  London    6   5  0 

Howden,  R.,  London   550 

Sang  &  Barker,  Edinburgh   550 

Schweitzer,  J.,  London        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  550 

Greaves,  A.,  4i  Sons,  Chesterfield   5   0  0 

Jones,  W.,  Birmingham    330 

Lorimer  &  Milne,  London   330 

Baynes,  James,  Hull   220 

Broad  &  Son,  London   220 

Barnaby,  H.,  Rochester    220 

Chubb,  J.  C,  London   220 

FairUe,  J.  M.,  Glasgow    220- 

Hornby,  E.  P.,  Stockport   220 

Jewsbury  &  Brown,  Manchester  2   2  0 

Matthews,  Wm.,  London    220 

Meggeson  &  Co.,  London    2  2  0 

Palmer  &  Powell,  Birmingham    2   2  0 

Pattison,  George,  London   220 

Smeeton,  William,  Leeds    200 

Alewood,  E.,  Swansea  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . ,  117  0^ 

Edisbury,  J.  F.,  Wrexham  I  17  0 

Mantell,  Charles,  Birmingham   1170 

Snowdon,  F.,  Southall  1  17  0 

Weston,  J.,  Fenton  1  17  0 

Harrison,  J.,  Blackpool   1  15  0 

Hinkley  &  Beardsall,  Leicester   1  15  0 

Beck,  Henry,  Albrighton   160 

Davis,  J.  Forbes,  London    166 

Lloyd,  R.,  Clay  Cross   166 

Pickburn,  G.  H.,  Kidsgrove   160 

Pond,  G.  P.,  London   160 

Thorley,  C,  Stow-in- Wold  160 

Wilson,  R.,  Clay  Cross   160 

ElUott,  Luke,  Grimesthorpe   160 

Jones,  C,  Hanley   150 

Watts,  E.  P.,  Dorchester   160 

Lynn  Chemists,  per  F.  W.  Abram  12  6 

Allkins,  T.  B.,  Tamworth  110 

Andrews,  Frederick,  London  110 

Anthony,  D.,  Cardiff  110 

Arnold.  Spencer,  Tunbridge  110 

Applegate,  Edwin,  London  110 

Atherton,  Mr.,  Nottingham  110 

Bagnall,  W.  H.,  Lancaster  110 

Bailey,  William,  Wolverhampton  110 

Barton,  H.  E,.  Kenil worth  110 

Barnitt,  John,  Leamington  110 

Beckett,  J.  S.,  London   110 

Bourdas,  Mr.,  London   110 

Bell,  C.  B.,  Hull   110 

Bird,  Alfred,  Birmingham  110 

Bourne  &  Taylor,  London   110 
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£    3.  d. 


■Brny,  W.,  Bnntlngford    110 

Brown,  G.,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight    110 

Bullock,  P.,  Anerley,  London    110 

Campion,  Robert,  Harlow,  Essex     ..       ..       ..       ..  110 

Cartwright,  William,  Newcastle- under- Lyme     ..  110 

Charrington,  W.,  Lichfield   110 

Churchill,  W.  J.,  Birnilnghani    110 

Child,  T.,  Leeda   110 

Clark,  Nettleship  &  Bailey,  Leiwster    110 

Cole,  Joseph,  Bnrton-uuder-Needwood    110 

Cooper  &  Son,  Leicester    110 

Come,  Wm.,  Ipswich   110 

Crawley,  B.,  Liverpool   110 

Cubley,  G.  A.,  Sheffield    110 

Delves,  George,  Exeter   110 

Dixon,  William,  Cottingham   110 

D^er,  William,  Halifax        ..      '..   110 

Dyson,  Walter,  Manchester   110 

Kkin,  C.Bath    ...      .....    110 

Eno,  James,  Newcastle-on-Tyne   110 

Evans,  Gadd  &  Co.,  Exeter   ...     ..    110 

Farr,  Sir.,  Halifax      ..       ..    110 

Foster,  A.  H,,  BirmingViam  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  110 

Foster,  G.  A.,  Birmingham   110 

Fraser,  Alexander,  Largs   100 

Goe  &  Sons,  A^^^itehaven    110 

Gorrie,  Alexander,  ;Kirkcaldy                                  .,  110 

Greenall,  A.,  Liverpool    110 

Green,  J.,  Birmingham    110 

Greenish,  Thomas,  London  ...    110 

Greig,  William,  Glasgow    110 

Groves,  Thomas  B.,  Weymouth    110 

HafEenden,  T.,  Brighton    110 

Hampson,  Robert,  London                            ..       ..  110 

Harrison,  John,  33  Bridge  Street,  Sunderland     . .       . .  110 

Harris,  W.  B.,  Sunderland   100 

Hick,  Allan,  Waith-on-Deame    110 

Higgins,  William,  Farnham                            .,       ..  110 

Hncklebridge,  G.  M.,  London    110 

Humby,  L.  W.,  Warminster  ...    100 

Humpage,B,,  Londpn  ..       ...   1  10- 

Jaap,  John,  Glasgow   110 

Jacombs,  W,  N.,  Birmingham    110 

Jessop,  Jonathan,  Halifax     . .    1    1  () 

Jones,  B.  B.,  &  Son,  Carmarthen    . .       . .       . .       . .  110 

Jones,  F.,  London     110 

Kinninmont,  Mr.,  Glasgow   ..       ...    110 

Krating,  Thomas,  Glasgow     110 

Kerr,  Charles,  Dundee   110 

Knowles,  J.  W.,  Reading   110 

Litchfield,  W.,  &  Son,  Longton   110 

Lloyd,  K.,  Clay  Cross  ..   110 

Lowe,  Walter,  Manchester    ....    100 

MacNaught,  A.,  Greenoclc                                       ..  110 

Martin,  R.  P.,  Horsham   110 

McMUlan,  Glasgow    110 

Ma=on,  A.  H,,  Liverpool       . .       . .    110 

Mason,  Newton,  Birmingham        ..       ,.       ..       ..  110 

Matthews,  William,  London   110 

Mellin,  J.  P.,  Wimbledon      110 

Moor  &  Baly,  Warwick         ....     ...    110 

Newby,  C.  A.,  Leamington    ....     ..    110 

Nichols,  P.,  London     ..       ...    110 

Nicholson,  J.  J.,  Sunderland  ..    110 

Noad,  J.,  Reading    110 

Owen,  J.,  London.     110 

Parks,  W.,  Reading    110 

Passmorc,  G.,  Exeter   ..       ..    110 

Parsons,  F.,.Leice3ter   110 

Partridge,  W.,  Birmingham   110 

Pinyon,  Wm.,  London  . .       ..  .   110 

Poirlton,  George,  Birmingham    110 

Postans,  A.  W.,  London   110 

Pridhard,  E.,  London     110 

Pridmore,  William,  Huicklcy    110 

PuUin,  W.  H., Leamington    ...      ...    110 

ru;ade  Brothers,  Wolverhampton   110 

Heed,  C.  W.,  Lewisham    110 

Rcclfern,  Thomas,  .Penrith   110 

Richardson,  J.,  &  Co.,  Leicester    110 

Robinson,  G.  J.,  Streatham   ...    110 

Roberta,  James,  Tipton    110 

Rochdale  Chemists,  per  T.  C.  Llnd.-:ey    110 

Bobbins,  Mr,,  London   110 


£  I.  a. 


Savage  &  Son,  Brighton    1    1  a 

Bern  pie  4t  Slucort,  Port  Glasgow   110 

Shopperley,  George,  Nottingliani   10  6 

Shaw,  Mr.,  Livcrijool   110 

Sim,  Jame.s,  &  Co.,  Aberdeen . .       ..       ..       ..       ..  110 

Slugg,  J.  T.,  Maiicbestcr    110 

Smith,  G.  P.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne   110 

Smith,  N.,  ti  Co.,  Cheltenham    110 

Steele,  G.  P.,  Plymouth    110 

Stamp,  E.  B.,  Hampstead    110 

Stott,  William,  Sowerby  Bridge    110 

Strachan,  Mr.,  Atjerdeen    100 

Sutton,  F.,  Norwich   110 

Storrar,  David,  Kirkcaldy   110 

Thompson,  J.,  Livei-pool    110 

Thonger,  G.,  Harborne,  Birmingham    110 

Trotman,  A.,  Loudon   110 

Underhill,  Henry,  Rishton   1   1  ©■ 

Ur wick,  W.  W.,  London    110 

Watts,  E.,  London    110 

Westrup,  J.  B.,  London   110 

White,  W.,  Glasgow   110 

Wilcox,  George,  Birmingham   110 

Wilkes,  G.  W.,  Birmingham   110 

Wilson,  E.,  Sheffield   110 

Wilson,  Richard,  Clay  Cross    ..    110 

Woods,  William,  Plymouth   110 

Wright,  Ann,  Olney,  Bucks   100 

Wright,  W.  F.,  Leamington   110 

Wright,  G.  H.,  London   110 

Wright  &  Barnaby,  Manchester    110 

Wrighton,  Henry,  Cannock   110 

Yewdall,  E.,  Leeds    110 

Bates,  J.,  Wellington,  Salop   100 

Brook,  Wm.,  Halifax   10  0 

IlifCe,  P.,  &  Sons,  Nuneaton   10  0 

Shaw,  B.,  Halifax    100 


PHAKMACEUTieAL  SQCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  above  society  was 
held  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin,  on 
Wednesday,  September  6,  Sir  D.  J.  Corrigan,  M.D.,  Bart.,  in 
the  chair.  The  following  members  were  present :  Dr.  Aquilla 
Smith,  vice-president,  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr. 
William  Allen,  Dr.  Collins,  Dr.  Frazer,  Mr.  J.  Goodwin,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Holmes,  Mr.  Leet,  Dr.  Macnamara,  and  Dr.  Ryan.  , 

The  following  business  appeared  on  the  summons  of  meeting  : 

1.  To  consider  a  communication  from  the  Chemists'  and 
Druggists'  Society  of  Ireland.  'j  . 

The  communication  having  been  read  by  the  registrar,  a 
very  lengthy  and  animated  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  form 
of  reply,  nearly  all  the  members  taking  part.  Eventually  a  reply  • 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  registrar  was  instructed  to  have  copies 
of  the  letter  and  reply  printed.  These  will  appear  in  our  next. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  13th.  The  last  of  the 
examinations  under  the  modified  course  is  now  proceeding. 
Ninety-six  candidates  have  presented  themselves.  It  is  thought 
tliat  not  more  than  one-half  will  be  successful.  Seven  of  the 
council  retire  in  October,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election.  The 
following  are  the  retiring  members  :  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith,'  Ticd-prosident,  Mr.  M.  V.  Bonrke 
(Limerick),  Dr.  Frazer,  Mr.  W.  Goulding,  M.P.  (Cork),  Mr.  J.' 
T.  Holmes,  and  Dr.  Whitalfer  (Belfast). 

{  ,  The  following  pharmaceutical  chetnists  were  admitted  members 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  freland : — 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Tichborue  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Holmes  : — 

William  SterUng,  Kilkenny.  j  Hatchell  Whitby,  DnbHn. 

Stephen  R.  Metcalfe,  Clonmcl.  Stephen  J.  Byrne,  Londonderry. 

John  Laird,  Limerick.  |  Cornelius  Mannin,  Dublin. 

!  ,    John  M'Dwaine,  Nowry.  |  Edward  Braily,  Cork. 

'     Proposed  by  Mr.  Allen  and  seconded  by  IVTr.  Goodwin  : — 

George  H.  Qrindley.  Dublin. 
Robert  Simpson,  Dublin. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Holmes  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hayes  :  - 

Edward  Bmnker,  Dublin. 
William  Stewart  Park,  Dublin. 
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(Lhu;\tion;il  .^information. 


IN  giving  particulars  concorninp;  pharmaceutical  and  medical 
education  we  show  first  the  requirements  of  the  various 
bodies  to  which  are  entrusted  the  power  of  granting  diplomas, 
and  afterwards  we  give  some  particulars  of  the  schools  which 
especially  furnish  the  instruction  required. 


PHL-VEMACEUTICAL  DIPLOMAS. 

The  right  to  practise  as  a  chemist  and  druggist  in  Great 
Britain  is,  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868,  restricted  to  such 
candidates  as  pass  (a)  the  Preliminary  Examination,  and  (/;) 
the  Minor  Examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  The 
Major  Examination  is  purely  honorary,  and  on  passing  it  tlie 
title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  obtained.  Unlike  the  prac- 
tice in  medical  examining  bodies,  no  special  curriculum  of 
study  is  stipulated,  candidates  obtaining  their  knowledge  how 
and  where  they  please.  Candidates  for  the  Minor  Examination 
must,  however,  produce  certificates  of  having  attained  the  age  of 
21  years ;  and  from  January  1,  1877,  each  candidate  will  have  to 
produce  certificates  to  the  effect  that  for  three  years  he  has  been 
registered  and  employed  as  an  apprentice  or  student,  or  has 
otherwise  for  three  years  been  practically  engaged  in  the  trans- 
lation and  dispensing  of  prescriptions.    The  following  are  the 

Stgulations  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Examination  and 
Registration  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  and  Appre7itices  or  Students. 

In  accordance  with  the  Pharmacy  Acts,  15  &  16  Vict.  cap.  56  ; 
31  &  32  Vict.  cap.  121 ;  and  32  &  33  Vict.  cap.  117. 

THE.  FmST  OB  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION.* 

(For  Eegistration  as  "  Apprentices  "  or  "  Students.") 

This  Examination  is  held  throughout  Great  Britain  on  the 
first  Mondays  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  every 
year.  Candidates  for  this  examination  must  give  not  less  than 
fourteen  cl&ax  days'  notice. 

The  examination  is  a  written  one,  and  comprisep — 

Latin, — translation  into  English  of  a  paragraph  .frpm  the  first 
book  of  Cfesar  ("  De  Bello  Gallico.") 

Latin  Grammar.. 

English  Grammar,  Composition. 

The  first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic,  Simple  and  Compound, 
Vulgar  Fractions  and  Decimals,  and  :a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  British  and  Metrical  systems  of  "Weights  and  Measures. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  residing  in  the  country  and  unable 
to  attend  in  London  or  Edinburgh,  the  Eegistrar  shall  send  the 
questionsi,  under  seal,  to  the  person  appointed  to  superintend  the 
writing  of  the  answers,  with  instructions  that  they  be  opened 
by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates,  who  shall  write  the 
answers  forthwith  in  his  presence  in  a  given  time.  The  ques- 
tions are  prepared  and  reported  upon  by  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  in  London  meets  for  conducting  the 
Minor  and  Major  Examinations  every  month,  except  in  August 
and  September.  For  the  Modified  Examination  the  Board 
meets  as  often  as  required.  Candidates  must  give  notice  to  the 
Registrar  of  their  intention  to  present  themselves,  and  pay  the 
fee,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  ex- 
aminations are  held.  A  registrar's  certificate  of  birth  must  be 
produced  by  each  candidate  at  the  time  of  giving  notice. 
Secretary  and  Registrar,  Elias  Bremridge,  17  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  W.C. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  in  Edinburgh  meets  for  the 
Major,  Minor,  and  Modified  Examinations  as  often  as  required. 
Fourteen  days'  notice  is  necessary.  A  registrar's  certificate  of 
birth  must  be  produced  by  each  candidate  at  the  time  of  giving 
notice.  The  dates  of  meetings  are  announced  in  the  Pharma- 
cnUical  Journal.  Secretary  to  the  Board  in  Edinburgh,  John 
Mackay,  119  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


.  *  Certificntes  of  having  pn-ssecl  the  Looil  Examinations  of  tho  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Caniljriagc,  or  TJnrham,  tlie  Exaniiniitlon  of  tlic  College  of  Pro- 
coptors,  or  those  of  any  legally  constituted  Examining  Body  previously 
approved  by  the  Council,  ■provided  Latin  and  Arithmetic  be  included  in  the 
fUbjects,  arc  acccptsd  in  liou  of  this  examination. 


MlXOIi  HXAMTNATION. 

(For  Registration  under  tho  Pliarmacy  .Vet,  1868,  as  "  Chemists 
and  Druggists.") 

Candidates  for  this  examination  must  have  passed  the  First 
or  Preliminary  Examination. 

The  following  form  the  subjects  of  examination  : — 

Prescriptions. — The  candidate  is  required  to  read  without 
abbreviation  autograph  prescriptions  ;  translate  them  into 
English  ;  and  render  a  literal  as  well  as  an  appropriate  trans- 
lation of  the  directions  for  use.  To  detect  errors,  discover 
unusual  doses,  and  have  a  general  knowledge  of  Posology ;  also 
to  render  in  good  Latin  ordinary  prescriptions  written  in 
English. 

Practical  Dispensing. — To  weigh,  measure,  and  compound 
medicines ;  write  the  directions  in  concise  language  in  a  neat 
and  distinct  hand  ;  to  finish  and  properly  direct  each  package. 

Pharmacy. — To  recognise  the  preparations  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia which  are  not  of  a  definite  chemical  nature,  and  have 
well-marked  physical  characters,  such  as  extracts,  tinctures, 
powders,  &c. ;  to  give  the  proportions  of  the  active  ingredients 
and  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  processes,  and  the 
principles  of  the  processes,  by  which  they  are  made,  and  of 
the  best  excipients  and  methods  of  manipulation  for  forming 
emulsions,  pills,  &c. 

Materia  Medica. — To  recognise  specimens  of  roots,  barks, 
leaves,  fruits,  resins,  gums,  animal  substances,  &c.,  used  in 
medicine ;  give  the  botanical  and  zoological  names  of  the  plants, 
&c.,  yielding  them,  and  the  natural  families  to  which  they 
belong ;  name  the  countries  and  sources  from  which  they  are 
obtained,  the  officinal  preparations  into  which  they  enter,  and 
judge  the  quality  and  freedom  from  adulteration  or  otherwise 
of  the  specimens. 

Botany.— 1^0  recognise  the  more  important  indigenous  plants 
used  in  medicine.  To  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary structure  of  plants,  and  the  structure  and  distinctive 
characters  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  their  parts.  To  name 
and  describe  the  various  parts  of  the  flower. 

Chemistry: — To  recognise  the  ordinary  chemicals  used  in 
medicine.  To  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  processes 
by  which  they  are  produced,  the  composition  of  such  as  are 
compound,  and  explain  the  decompositions  that  occur  in  their 
production  and  admixture,  by  aquations  or  diagrams.  To  de- 
termine practically,  by  means  of  tests,'  the  presence  in  solution 
of  the  chemicals  in  common  use,  and  explain  the  reactions  which 
occur  in  each  case.  To  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the. 
laws  of  chemical  philosophy,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  determining  specific  gravities,  densities,  and  tempera- 
ture, and  of  the  instruments  appertaining  thereto,  and  the 
physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 

MAJOR  EXAMINATION. 

(For  Registration  as  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemists "  under  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  1852.) 

Candidates  for  this  examination  must  have  passed  the 
Minor  Examination  at  least  three  months  previously. 

Materia  Medica. — This  comprises  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  estimating  the  value  of  important  drugs,  of 
obtaining  their  active  proximate  constituents  in  a  separate 
state  ;  of  identifying  them  and  ascertaining  their  purity  or  im- 
purity by  tests. 

Botany — This  comprises  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
parts  of  the. flower,  fruit,  and  seed;  the  functions  and  mode  of 
arrangement  of  the  different  organs  of  plants ;  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  of  classification,  and  of  the  Linnajan 
and  De  Candolle's  systems.  The  candidate  must  be  able  to 
distinguish  practically  between  each  of  the  following  natural 
orders  : — Riinuneulaceae,  Papaveracca;,  Cruciferse,  Malvaceae, 
Leguminosse,  Rosacese,  Cucurbitaceae,  Umbelli ferae,  Compositae, 
Gentianaccae,  ConvolvulacetB,  Solanaceae,  Atropaceae,  Labintffi, 
Scrophulariaceae,  Polygonaccae,  Eupliorbiaccae,  Orchidaccae,  Iri- 
daceae,  Liliaceae,  Molauthaccae,  Graminacese  ;  and  refer  to  their 
respective  orders  such  specimens  as  may  be  shown  to  him. 

C/<m?s^ry. —This  comprehends  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tho 
laws  of  chemical  philosophy,  a  practical  knowledge  of  tho 
nature  and  properties  of  tho  elements  and  their  compounds, 
both  organic  and  inorganic,  especially  those  used'  in  medicine 
or  tho  arts.    Tho  diflferent  combinations  and  decompositions 
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must  be  oxpliiiued  by  oqimtionH  ;  also  the  qualitative  analysis  of 
the  more  important  choniicalis,  e.g..  Nitrates,  Chlorides,  Car- 
bonates, Sulphates,  Piiosphutes,  Oxalates,  Tartrates,  &c.,  and 
the  detection  of  impurities  in  them,  and  the  volumetric  estima- 
tion of  the  strength  of  all  Phannacopojia  preparations  in  which 
standard  solutions  are  ordered  to  bo  used. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  light,  heat, 
«lectricity,  and  magnetism  is  also  required. 

If  a  candidate  fail  to  pass  either  of  the  examinations,  the  fee 
will  be  returned,  less  one  guinea,  but  ho  will  be  admitted  to  a 
subsequent  examinatiou,  after  nn  interval  of  three  months,  on 
giving  the  usual  notice  and  payment  of  the  full  fee. 

Examination  or  Registration  Fees  and  Subscriptions  to  the 

Society. 

Fkks.  Annual  SuniSciiimoNS  on  becoming 

connected  with  the  Society. 
£  t.  d.  £  t.  d. 

Eligible,  on  application  to  the 
Council,  to  be  elected  Ap- 
prentices or  Students  of  the 
Society  010  6 

{Eligible,  on  application  to  the 
Council,  to  be  elected  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Society  . .  . .  0  10  6 
''Eligible,  on  application  to  the 
Council,  to  be  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  . .  . .  1  1  0 
5  Ol  Or  a  Life  Member's  Com- 
mutation Fee  of  Twenty 
Guineas. 

<!)hemists  and  Druggists  in  business  before  August  1,  1868,  and 
registered  as  such,  on  being  elected  Members  of  the  Society, 
pay  an  Entrance  Fee  of   £2   2  0 

And  Subscription  for  the  current  year   110 


Plrst  or  Preliminary  (Regis- 
ttTcd  as  Apprentices  or 
Students)  2 

Minor  (Registered  as 
Chemists  and  Druggists)  3 


Vajor  (Registered  as  Phar- 
macentical  Chemists)   . .  6 


3  0 


£3   3  0 


THE   SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY  OF  THE  PHAB- 
MACEUTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Pbofessobs. 


CmEsnsTOY  AND  Pharmacy  .. 
Botany  and  Mateuia  Medica 
Practical  Chemstry.. 


Professor  Redwood,  F.C.S. 
Professor  Bentley,  F.L.S. 
Professor  Attfield,  P.CI.S. 


The  thirty-fifth  Session  will  commence  on  October  2,  1876,  and  will 
terminate  on  July  31,  1877. 

AppUcation  for  admission  to  the  school,  for  prospectuses,  or  for  further 
information,  may  be  made  to  the  professors  or  their  assistante  in  the  Lecture 
Room  or  Laboratories,  17  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 

CHESnSTRY  AND  PHARMACY. 
By  Professor  Redwood,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 

These  lectures  are  delivered  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
mornings,  at  9  o'clock. 

The  course  consists  of  60  lectures  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  equivalent 
to  90  lectures  of  the  usual  length.  They  include  an  exposition  of  the  leading 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  science  of  chemistry  and  of  those  branches 
of  allied  physical  science,  the  applications  of  which  are  involved  in  the 
qualifications  required  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  There  are  two  of 
these  courses  during  the  session,  the  course  which  commences  in  October 
and  ends  in  February  being  repeated  in  the  following  five  months  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  July.  The  whole  of  the  subjects  are  thus 
expounded  twice  in  ten  months.  Students  who  are  unable  to  commence 
their  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  may  enter  at  any  time 
between  October  and  March.  Each  course  is  complete  in  itself,  and  includes 
a  description  of  all  the  most  important  chemical  and  galenical  preparations 
used  in  medicine,  which  will  be  fully  illustrated  with  experiments,  diagrams, 
»nd  sperimens  ;  but  some  of  the  facts  referred  to  in  illustration  of  principles 
are  not  the  same  in  each  of  the  courses. 

First  course,  commencing  October  2,  1876,  at  9  o'clock  A.M.  Second 
course,  commencing  March  5, 1877,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 

The  enbjects  treated  of  in  these  lectures  are  comprised  under  three 
heads : — 1.  Physias  in  relation  to  chemistry  and  pharmacy.  2.  Inorganic 
chemistry.   3.  Organic  chemistry. 

FEES. 

£  t.  d. 

One  Course   330 

An  entire  Session  (two  courses)   4   4  0 

Perpetual  admission   550 

BOTANY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
By  Professor  Bkntlet,  M.B.C.S.  Eng.,  F.L.S. 

These  lectures  are  delivered  three  times  a  week,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  mornings,  at  9  o'clock,  throughout  the  session,  which  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  July. 

During  the  session  two  courses  of  lectures  are  given,  each  consisting  of 
about  60  lectures  and  weekly  examinations.  The  first  course,  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  February,  comprises  botany 
and  materia  modica,  with  especial  reference  to  structural  botany  and  the 
use  of  the  microscope  in  distinguishing  the  various  drugs  ;  and  the  second 
course,  which  commences  in  the  first  week  in  March  and  extends  to  the  end 
of  July,  also  comprises  botany  and  materia  medica,  but  with  especial 
reference  to  systematic  and  practical  botany.  Each  course  is,  thcrororc, 
complete  in  itself,  although  each  has  a  definite  object  in  view  ;  thus 
affording  students  who  have  but  a  limited  time  at  their  disposal  an 
opportunity  of  attending  at  a  period  most  convenient  to  themselves. 


First  course,  commenciug  October  6.  1876,  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  is  divided 
..to  two  parts.  «s  fol  ows  r-Part  I.-Structurul  a..d  Physiological  Botan^ 
lurt  II.-Orga.;ic  Materia  Medica.    The  medicinal  substances  obtaine. 
from  the  orga.,ic  kingdom  constitute  the  special  object  of  this  course 
They  are  considered  in  the  order  of  the  natural  historical  relations  of  the 
organised  beings  which  produce  them.    Tl.is  part  of  the  course  being 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  pharmaceutical  and  analytical  stndenw 
r„    r'.V'"'f''%'"n^  '^.•"■'5  "°"ce  of  the  effects  and  uses  of  medicines,  so 
to  admit  of  afuUer  description  of  that  j.ortion  of  the  subject  which  b(^lones 
more    mmiediately  to    the   pharmacist  and  analyst.     The  medicinal 
substances  which  are  derived  from  the  official  plants  and  animals  will  be 
more  particulariy  described  ;  but  all  others  in  common  use,  or  which  have 
been  recently  introduced,  will  be  also  alluded  to. 

Second  coarse,  commencing  March  2,  1877,  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  also  com- 
prises Botany  an<l  Materia  Medica,  but  with  esixiciul  reference  to  Systematic 
and  Practical  Botany. 

All  students  attending  the  second  course  will  be  presented  by  the 
professor  with  orders  of  admission  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  in  Regent's  Park.  These  orders  will  be  available  for  six  months 
admitting  the  bearer  daily  (Sundays  and  fSte  days  excepted),  from  9  a.m' 
to  1  P.M.  in  the  spring  months,  and  from  7  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  in  the  summer 
Students  can  also  at  any  time  during  the  session,  by  applying  to  the  pro- 
fessor, obtain  daily  orders  of  admission  to  the  Gardens ;  and  thus  every 
opportunity  is  afl'orded  them  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
plants  and  their  parts  or  organs. 

SYSTEMATIC  AND  PRACTICAL  BOTANY. 
This  portion  of  the  second  course,  which  extends  from  about  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  is  delivered  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  mornings  at  eight  o'clock. 
Separate  entries  m.ay  be  made  for  this  portion  of  the  course.   (See  Fees). 

FEES. 

£  t.  d. 

Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  one  Course  (five  months)  ..220 
An  entire  Session  (two  Courses),  including  Systematic  and 

Practical  Botany  330 

Systematic  and  Practical  Botany,  separately  . .  .'.110 
Perpetual  Admission  to  all  the  Courses   4   4  0 

A  student  entering  for  the  first  course  on  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  is 
also  entitled  to  attend  the  lectures  on  Systematic  and  Practical  Botany  on 
payment  of  two  guineas  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  entering  this  first  course 
in  October. 


PRACTICAL  CBLEMISTRY, 

Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry 
Demonstrator   . . 
Assistant-Demonstrator 


Dr.  John  Attfield,  F.C.S. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Davies,  F.C.S. 
Dr.  Alfred  Senler,  F.C.S. 


The  session  commences  on  Monday,  October  2,  at  10  a.m.  The  labora- 
tories are  open  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon 
daily,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  are  closed  at  two  o'clocic. 

There  is  no  general  class  for  simultaneous  instruction,  each  student 
following  an  independent  course  of  study  always  determined  by  his  previous 
knowledge;  pupils  can  therefore  enter  for  any  period  at  any  date.  A 
complete  course  of  instruction,  including  the  liigher  branches  of  quanti- 
tative analysis,  occupies  ten  full  months,  and  dates  from  the  day  of  entry 
to  that  day  twelvemonth. 

Each  student  is  provided  with  certain  apparatus,  fuel,  chemicals,  &c., 
and  his  working  bench  is  fitted  with  lock-up  cupboards,  in  which  to  place 
the  articles  lent  to  him  and  those  purchased  by  himself.  The  apparatus 
which  he  is  required  to  purchase  can  be  obtained  of  any  chemical-apparatus 
maker  for  about  25*.   He  must  also  obtain  a  few  chemicals  and  sunc&ies. 

FEES. 


Hours  of  Study 

One 
Month 

Two 
Months 

Three 
Months 

Five 
Months 

Ten 
Months 

£  t.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  «.  d. 

£  t.  d. 

10.0  to  5.0  daily 

(Sat.  10.0  to  2.0) 

4    4  0 

7    7  0 

10  10  0 

15  15  0 

26   5  0 

10.0  to  5.0  on  any 

3  days  weekly  . . 

2  17  6 

4  17  6 

6  16  6 

10  10  0 

17  17  0 

10.0  to  5.0  on  any 

2  days  weekly  . . 

2    2  0 

3  10  0 

4  17  6 

7    7  0 

12  13  0 

Any  3  hours  daily 

2  17  6 

4  17  6 

6  16  6 

10  10  0 

17  17  0 

Any  2  hours  daily 

2    2  0 

3  10  0 

4  17  6 

7    7  0 

12  12  0 

THE  NORTH  LONDON  SCHOOL  OP  PHARMACY, 
CHEMISTRY,  &c. 

54  Kentish  Town  Road,  N.  W. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Braithwaite  instructs  pupils  in  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica, 
Botany,  and  Latin.  Each  pupil  works  independently.  Fee,  half-guinea  per 
month  to  either  class. 

THE  SOUTH  LONDON  SCHOOL  OP  PHARMACY. 

325  Kefinington  Road. 

The  session  commences  on  September  15.  and  lasts  till  July  20,  and  the 
following  courses  of  lectures,  etc.,  are  delivered  several  times  during  the 
session  :— Latin  :  A  course  of  sixty  lessons.  Botany :  A  course  of  sixty 
lectures.  During  the  summer  months  a  lecture  is  delivered  once  a  week, 
at  Mitcham,  on  Mr.  Bridger's  herb  farm.  Materia  iMcdica :  A  course  o( 
sixty  lectures.  Pharmacy  :  This  course  lasts  throe  months,  and  includes— 
A  description  of  the  processes  used  in  pharmaceutical  lalwratories,  and 
pr.actical  i.istruction  in  dispensing  and  elegant  pharmacy.  Theoretical 
Chemistry  :  A  course  of  sixty  lectures.  Practical  Chemistry :  I.  Junior 
Course  (three  months):  1'hia'includcs— 1.  The  munufncture  of  the  chief 
chemicals  of  the  B.P.,  in  which  the  processes  are  typicil ;  2.  Qualitative 
analysis,  and  separation  of  bases  and  acids ;  3.  ITie  practical  taking  of 
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specific  gmvities,  temperntures,  and  the  measurement  of  gosog.  II.  Senior 
Course  (six  months)  :— This  extends  to— 1.  Detection  of  poisons  in  organic 
mixtures.  2.  Quantitative  analysis  of  B.P.  sabstiinces,  gravunetrio  and 
volumetric;  3.  Analysis  of  manures,  water,  minerals,  etc. ;  4.  Microscopic 
and  chemical  examination  of  food  and  drugs,  for  detecting  adulterations  ; 
6.  Elementary  organic  analysis.  ,    ,  ,   ■  •  x 

Fees.—l.  For  the  whole  course  of  lectures  (including  admission  to  the 
museum),  8/.  8s.  (This  fee  entitles  laboratory  students  to  attend  from  the 
date  of  entry  to  the  end  of  the  entire  session.  For  example,  a  student 
entering  the  school  in  September  can  continue  to  attend  the  lectures  if  he 
chooses  until  the  end  of  the  session  in  July  without  extra  expense,  pro- 
vided he  also  attends  the  laboratory).  2.  For  the  laboratory— Junior 
Course,  three  months,  6/.  6s. ;  Senior  Course,  first  month,  4/.  4i. ;  each  suc- 
ceeding month,  3/.  3j.  Students  who  attend  the  lectures  must  also  take 
laboratory  tickets,  as  the  course  cannot  be  myided  in  any  way. 

The  institution  offers  silver  and  bronze  medals,  for  which  all  the  students 
can  compete. 

SOUTH  WESTERN  COLIiEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY 
AND  PHARMACY. 

368  Clajaham  Eoad,  Lo7idon,  S.IV. 

Director— Mr.  A.  Eivers  Willson,  Mem.  Ph.  Soc.  London. 
Professor  of  Classics— Mr.  W.  Lepixk,  B.A. 
Secretary — Mr.  Edmund  A.  Lewes. 
Students]  are  prepared  at  this  institution  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Ex- 
aminations. „  . 

Fees.— The  entire  course,  one  month,  2i  guineas  ;  three  months,  6  gmneas. 
Practical  Chemistry  or  Dispensing  only!"  1  guinea  per  month  ;  any  other 
single  subject,  15  shaiings  per  month.  Two  hours  daily,  or  four  hours  three 
times  a  week.  ,  . 

We  are  informed  that  a  scholarship,  entitling  the  successful  candidate  to 
six  months'  tuition  at  this  school  free,  is  to  be  competed  for  on  October  9. 
It  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  passed  the  Preliminary  Examination, 
and  is  21  years  of  age.  The  postal  system  of  instruction  is  also  conducted 
from  this  school. 

THE  SURREY  SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND 
PHARMACY. 

32  Auckland  Road,  New  Wandsworth,  S.  W. 

Mr.  H.  Judd  (Science  Teacher,  Govt.  Cert.)  gives  practical  instruction  in 
the  subjects  required  for  the  Preliminary,  Minor,  and  Major  Examinations. 
Mr.  Judd  also  offers  to  teach  students  through  the  post. 

■WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND 
PHARMACY. 

133  St.  George's  Road,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

Principal— George  S.  V.  Wills,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 
The  Session  extends  from  September  1  till  July  20. 

At  this  institution  resident  pupils  are  received,  as  well  as  others.  The 
course  comprises  lectures  and  practical  laboratory  instruction  in  all  the 
subjects  required  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Examinations.  All  apparatus 
and  chemicals  required  in  the  laboratory  are  supplied  to  pupils  free. 

Prize  medals  and  certificates  of  attendance  and  merit  are  awarded 
monthly. 

Fees. — For  the  whole  course  of  lectures,  including  the  laboratory  fees 
and  admission  to  the  museum  (which  contains  every  specimen  of  Pharmacy, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistry),  lOZ.  10*.;  board  and  apartments,  II.  \s. 
per  week  extra ;  for  this  fee  the  student  can  attend  until  the  end  of  the 
•ession  without  extra  cost.  Students  desirous  of  entering  for  a  term  of 
one,  two,  or  three  months  can  do  so.  Terms  : — Kesident  pupils,  71.  It. ; 
non-resident,  3/.  3.5.  per  month.   All  fees  payable  in  advance. 

Botanical  excursions  are  made  every  Saturday  during  the  season. 

Classes  are  held  every  evening  at  8  p.m.  for  the  benefit  of  students  engaged 
during  the  day.   Terms— 5*.  per  month. 

As  students  work  independently  they  can  enter  at  any  time.  Private 
tuition,  Zs.  per  hour. 

A  system  of  postal  instruction  is  also  organised  at  this  school. 

THE  MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

{In  connection  with  the  Manchester  Chemists'  Association.) 

The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Louis  Siebold, 
P.C.S.,  at  22.'5  Oxford  Street :- Thirty  lectures  on  Chemistry,  on  Friday 
evenings,  from  7.30  to  9  o'clock  ;  commencing  on  October  6  ;  fee,  30j. 
Twenty-five  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  on  Tuesday 
evenings,  from  7.30  to  8.45 ;  commencing  October  10 ;  fee,  25j.  Twenty 
lectures  on  Analytical  Chemistry,  on  Tuesday  evenings,  from  8.45  to  9.46  ; 
commencing  October  10  ;  fee,  20i.  Composition  Fee,  admitting  the  student 
to  all  three  courses,  81. 6*.  Students  attending  these  courses  must  bo 
Associates  of  the  Manchester  Chemists'  Association.  The  subscription 
(2j.  6d.)  may  be  paid  with  the  fees.  Tickets  and  further  information  may 
be  obtained  of  Mr.  Siebold,  or  of  Mr.  P.  Baden  Benger,  Hon.  Sec,  7  Exchange 
Street.  [N.B.— A  course  of  lectureji  on  Botany,  by  Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon, 
will  be  commenced  early  after  Christmas.] 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

To  obtain  the  legal  right  of  practising  medicinp,  registration 
by  the  General  Medical  Council  is  essential.  This  can  only  be 
obtiiined  after  a  certain  curriculum,  and  a  diploma  or  degree 
granted  by  one  of  the  licensing  bodies  which  that  Council 
recognises. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  nineteen  cornorations  which 


exercise  the  privilege,  under  the  control  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  of  granting  licenses  to  practise  medicine.  These 
bodifs  are  named  below,  and  we  also  give  a  summary  of  their 
requirements,  of  the  diplomas  they  grant,  and  of  the  fees  they 
demand. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  intending  student  of  medicine 
should  at  the  outset  of  his  curriculum  select  for  himself  the 
qualifications  which  he  intends  to  take  ;  in  other  words,  that  he 
•hould  make  up  his  mind  to  which  of  the  corporate  bodies  he 
proposes  offering  himself  for  examination.  Tiiis  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  as  things  are  at  present,  the  standard  of  examination 
nt  these  different  bodies  varies  considerably,  and  so  also  does 
the  amount  of  attendance  upon  medical  classes  demanded  by 
them.  While  some  of  them  require  that  the  student  shall  spend 
a  certain  number  of  his  four  years  of  study  at  their  particular 
schools,  others  allow  him  to  follow  out  his  whole  curriculum  at 
any  recognised  school  he  may  choose  to  fix  upon.  The  corporate 
bodies  alluded  to  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  viz.,  Universities 
and  Licensing  Bodies.  Universities  alone  are  entitled  to  grant 
degrees  such  as  those  of  M.B.  {Bachelor  of  Medicine),  M.C.  or 
M.S.  {Master  of  Surgery),  and  M.D.  {Doctor  of  Medicine). 

The  student,  having  detfermined  whether  he  wishes  to  obtain 
a  university  degree,  or  simply  qualifications  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination  on  matters  per- 
taining to  general  education  before  he  begins  any  medical 
studies  at  all  (unless  he  commenced  his  studies  before  October, 
1861),  inasmuch  as  his  attendance  at  medical  classes  does  not 
count  until  this  preliminary  examination  has  been  passed. 
Every  university  and  licensing  body  holds  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Matriculation  (or  pre- 
liminary) Examination  of  the  University  of  London,  although 
the  hardest,  is  by  far  the  most  useful  to  obtain,  inasmuch  as  the 
student  can  then  study  specially  for  the  London  degrees,  if  he 
chooses,  and  is  exempted  from  all  preliminaries  at  other 
universities  and  licensing  bodies  (except  Oxford),  and  also 
from  any  further  preliminary  in  case  he  should  desire  to 
proceed  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  If 
he  does  not  pass  the  London  Matriculation,  but  wishes 
to  obtain  the  Edinburgh  University  degree,  he  must  pass 
the  preliminary  of  that  university ;  while  if  he  wishes  to 
obtain  the  usual  qualifications  in  medicine  and  surgery,  it  is 
comparatively  a  matter  of  indifference  before  which  of  the 
licensing  bodies  he  appears,  as  the  preliminary  of  any  one  of 
them  franks  all  the  others.  The  preliminary  examinations  most 
commonly  resorted  to  are  those  of  the  London  College  of  Sur- 
geons, of  the  conjoined  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  and  of  the  Glasgow 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  or  the  Registration 
Examination  for  Medical  Students  of  the  University  of  Durham. 

After  passing  his  Preliminary  Examination,  the  student  is  at 
liberty  to  register.  He  must  then  pass  four  years  in  professional 
study.  Of  these  four  years  it  is  required  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  College  of  Surgeons  that  at  least  two  and 
a-half  years  should  have  been  passed  at  a  hospital  medical 
school.  Of  course  the  whole  of  the  four  years  may  have  been 
so  occupied,  or  the  other  eighteen  months  may  be  passed  with 
a  qualified  medical  practitioner,  who,  holding  one  or  more 
public  appointments,  can  afford  him  "  such  opportunities  of 
practical  instruction  as  shall  be  satisfactory "  to  the  varioui 
examining  boards.  Most  of  the  hospital  medical  schools  have 
also  scholarships  attached,  which  are  open  for  competition 
among  students. 

The  General  Medical  Council  fixes  twenty-one  as  the  earliest 
age  at  which  a  candidate  for  any  professional  license  shall  be 
admitted  to  bis  final  examination,  the  age  in  all  instances  to  be 
duly  certified.  Previous  to  this  final  examination  the  Council 
requires  as  a  minimum  of  qualification  that  he  must  have  been 
registered  as  a  medical  student  at  least  forty-eight  months, 
and  must  have  gone  through  a  course  of  professional  study, 
comprehending  attendance  during  four  winter  sessions  or  three 
winter  and  two  summer  sessions  at  a  recognised  school.  The 
Medical  Council  also  makes  certain  claims  with  regard  to  the 
examinations  themselves.  With  regard  to  the  Prolimin.iry, 
which  must  be  passed  before  a  medical  student  may  bo  registi  rod 
as  such,  it  is  required  that  it  shall  include  Euglish  language 
(including  Grammar  and  Composition),  Arithmetic  (including 
Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions),  Algebra  (including  Simple 
Equations),  Geometry  (fir.st  two  books  of  Euclid),  Latin  (in- 
cluding Translation  and  Grammar) ;  and  one  of  the  following 
optional  subjects:  Greek,  French.  German,  Natural  Philosophy 
(including  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Pneumatics). 
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For  the  Professional  Examination  it  requires,  "  Tiaat  the  Pro- 
fessional Examination  for  a  license  be  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
the  first  embracing  the  primary  or  fundamental  branches  directly 
connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery.  That  the 
former  be  not  undergone  till  after  the  close  of  the  winter  session 
of  the  second  year  of  professional  study  ;  and  the  latter,  or  final 
examination,  not  until  after  the  close  of  the  proscribed  period  of 
professional  study. 

"That  the  examination  in  Physics,  Botany,  and  Natural 
History  may  be  undergone  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  first 
Professional  Examination. 

"  That  the  Professional  Examinations  be  conducted  both  in 
writing  and  orally,  and  that  they  be  practical  in  all  branches  in 
which  they  admit  of  being  so. 

"  That  excellence  in  one  or  more  subjects  should  not  be 
allowed  to  compensate  for  failure  in  others;  and  that  if  a  can- 
didate be  rejected  for  failure  in  any  one  subject  he  should  be 
re-examined  in  all." 

The  foregoing  are  the  requirements  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  which  holds,  and  can  withhold,  the  right  of  registration. 
The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  these  stipulations  at  least 
haye  to  be  observed  by  all  the  examining  bodies,  and  this  will 
save  us  much  repetition. 

The  examining  bodies  themselves  are  the  following  : — 

The  TJiiiveraity  of  Oxford,  which  grants  the  degrees  of 
M.B.  and  M.D.  The  medical  student  must  pass  the  requisite 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  afterwards  spend  two 
years  in  study  prior  to  the  first  or  scientific  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  two  years  more  prior  to  the 
final  or  practical  examination  for  the  same  degree.  Evidence 
must  be  brought  to  show  that  he  has  studied  the  practical  parts 
of  his  profession  in  a  first-class  hospital.  A  dissertation  has  to 
be  publicly  read  three  years  after  the  M.B.,  for  the  degree  of 
M.D. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  besides  M.B.  and  M.D., 
grants  the  degree  of  M.C.  (Master  in  Surgery).  For  M.B.  five 
years  of  medical  study  are  required,  except  in  the  case  of  medi- 
cal students  who  have  graduated  with  honours  as  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  four  years  being  then  sufficient.  There  are  throe  exami- 
nations. The  first  in  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  Chemistry 
(with  heat  and  electricity),  and  Botany.  The  second,  in  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  (Human  and  Gomparutive),  and  Pliarraacology. 
The  third  (at  the  conclusion  of  raedicul  study),  in  Pathology 
and  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  The  examinations  are  partly  in  writing  and 
partly  oral,  in  the  hospital,  and  take  place  twice  annually.  Pre- 
viously to  the  first  examination,  lectures  must  have  been  at- 
tended on  Chemistry  (with  manipulations)  and  Botany.  Pre- 
viously to  the  second  examination,  the  student  must  have 
attended  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Human  and 
Comparative),  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Pathology ;  have 
dissected  one  season ;  and  attended  hospital  practice  one  year. 
Previously  to  the  third  examination,  lectures  must  have  been 
attended  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Clinical 
Medicine,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence;  also  Hospital  Practice 
for  three  years. 

The  degree  of  M.D.  may  be  taken  three  years  after  M.B. 
The  regulations  are  similar  to  those  at  Oxford. 

For  the  degree  of  M.C,  the  candidate  must  have  passed  the 
three  examinations  for  M.B.,  and  have  attended  lectures  on 
Human  Anatomy  (a  second  course),  on  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery,  Clinical  Surgery,  Midwifery  (with  ten  cases) ; 
also  a  second  season  of  Dissections,  three  years'  surgical  prac- 
tice at  a  recognised  hospital,  and  a  house-surgeoncy  or  dresser- 
ship  for  six  months.  He  is  then  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  SurgicJil  Anatomy,  Pathology,  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery,  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

The  University  of  London  stipulates  for  the  M.B.  degree  : 
(1)  The  Matriculation  Examination,  or  a  degree  of  Arts,  is 
accepted  from  the  Universities  of  either  Sydney,  Melbourne,  or 
Calcutta.  (2)  The  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  and  two 
examinations  in  medicine.  The  student  must  also  have  been 
engaged  in  professional  studies  at  least  four  years  subsequent  to 
matriculation.  The  degree  of  M.D.  may  be  competed  for  four 
years,  or,  in  some  cases,  five  years  after  the  M.B.  degree  has 
been  taken.  It  includes  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Medi- 
cine, including  practical  examination  in  Clinical  Medicine.  The 
University  of  London  also  grants  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
(Bachelor  and  Master  in  Surgery).  These  comprehend  the 
M.B. 


The  University  of  Durham  grants  a  license  in  medicine 
four  years  after  matriculation,  M.B.  three  years  later,  and  M  D 
one  year  later  still,  provided  that  the  requisite  courses  are  ful- 
filled and  examinations  passed.  Licentiates  and  Masters  in 
Surgery  are  also  degrees  granted  by  this  University.  These  do 
not  necessarily  require  that  all  the  examinations  for  M.B.  siiall 
be  passed. 

iVo/c— Practitioners  of  fifteen  years'  standing  are  now 
admitted,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  degree  of  M.D. 
without  previous  residence. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  confers  the  degrees  of 
M.B.,  CM.,  and  M.D.  The  first  must  be  passed  before  either 
of  the  others  are  granted.  For  the  M.B.  and  CM.  degrees  a 
course  of  four  years,  at  least,  of  medical  and  surgical  study  is 
required,  and  ofvch  candidate  is  examined  both  in  writing  and 
vivA  voce — 1st,  on  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Natural  History; 
2nd,_  on  Anatomy,  Institutes  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  in- 
cluding Practical  Pharmacy  and  Pathology ;  3rd,  on  Surgery, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Midwifery,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence; 
4th,  clinically  on  Medicine  and  on  Surgery  in  a  hospital.  For 
the  M.D.  degree  two  years  of  medical  'and  surgical  practice 
must  elapse,  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  in  Arts,  and 
must  submit  a  thesis  composed  by  himself  on  any  branch  of 
knowledge  comprised  in  the  professional  examinations  for  the 
M.B.  degree. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  grants  the  same  degrees,  and 
provides  curricula  and  examinations  similar  to  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Also  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's ;  except  that  by 
the  latter  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  may  be  conferred  on 
any  registered  medical  practitioner  above  the  age  of  forty  years 
whose  professional  position  and  experience  are  such  as,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  University,  to  entitle  him  to  that  degree,  and 
who  shall,  on  examination,  satisfy  the  medical  examiners  of  the 
sufficiency  of  his  professional  knowledge  ;  provided  always,  that 
degrees  shall  not  be  conferred,  under  this  section,  to  a  greater 
number  than  ten  in  any  one  year. 

The  University  of  Dublin  (Trinity  College)  grants  the 
degrees  of  M.B.,  M.D,  and  M.Ch.,  and  also  licenses  in  medicine 
(L.M.)  and  surgery  (L.S.).  To  take  the  degree  of  M.B.  it  is 
required  that  the  candidate  shall  also  take  that  of  B.A.,  and 
shall  have  attended  hospital  and  lectures  for  four  years. 
The  M.D.  degree  is  granted  to  an  M.B.  of  three  years' 
standing,  who  must  perform  exercises  before  the  Kegius 
Professor  of  Physic.  The  degree  of  M.Ch.  demands  a 
curriculum  somewhat  different  from,  though  of  the  same  length 
of  time  as,  that  required  for  the  M.B.  examination.  '  A  licentiate 
in  medicine  or  surgery  has  passed  the  medical  course  and 
examinations  required  for  M.B.  or  M.Ch.  respectively,  but  the 
fees  are  somewhat  lower.  He  can,  however,  afterwards  take 
up  his  degree. 

The  Queen's  University  of  Ireland  comprises  the  Queen's 
Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  each  of  which  possesses  a 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  degrees  of  M.D.  and  M.Ch.  are 
granted  by  this  University.  The  curriculum  for  either  extends 
over  four  years,  and  comprehends  the  usual  subjects. 

Besides  the  foregoing  Universities,  the  following  Corporations 
grant  licenses  to  practise  :— 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.  There  are 
Licentiates,  Members,  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London.  The  licentiates  have  passed  a  Preliminary 
Examination  in  Arts,  and  two  other  professional  examinations, 
besides  giving  evidence  of  at  least  four  years  of  professional 
education  as  a  registered  medical  student.  The  fee  is  fifteen 
guineas.  The  course  of  study  previous  to  the  examination  for 
membership  is  almost  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  the  licen- 
tiates. Members  may  also  be  admitted,  after  a  cerbiin  exami- 
nation, who  have  taken  the  degree  of  M.B.  at  other  universities. 
Tlie  fee  is  thirty  guineas.  The  members  of  the  College  are 
eligible  for  Fellowship. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  To  become 
a  member  the  following  course  is  prescribed.  Preliminary 
Examination  : — Students  can  pass  this  at  the  College.  Fee  '21. 
Certain  certificates,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Middle  Class 
Examinations  (Senior),  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  this  examination. 
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provided  such  include  Latin  and  Mathem;itics.  The  Profes- 
sional Education  must  comprise  four  years'of  study  subsequent 
to  the  Preliminary  Examination,  and  include  certain  attendances 
at  lectures  and  hospital  practice.  The  fee  is  W.  For  Fellow- 
ship the  curriculum  is  longer,  the  examinations  more  severe, 
aud  the  fees  hij,'her.  Or  a  member  of  eight  years'  standing 
may  offer  himself  for  the  final  examination' for  the  Fellow- 
ship. The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  also  grants  certificates  of 
qualification  in  midwifery  and  in  dental  surgery. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  grants 
licenses  in  medicine.  The  fee  hero  is  ten  guineas.  The 
curriculum  is  very  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described. 
Any  licentiate  of  a  College  of  Physicians,  or  graduate  of  a 
British  or  Irish  Univer.sity,  with  whose  knowledge  of  medical 
and  general  science  the  College  may  "be.  satisfied,  may  be 
admitted  a  member  of  the  College,  provided  he  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  years.  The  fee  to  be  paid  by  a 
member  is  31/.  lOs.  When  a  licQntiatp^  js^ raised  to  the  rank  of 
member  he  pays  21/.  When  a  member  is  raised  to  the  rank 
of  fellow  the  fee  is  31/.  lOs.,  exchisive  of  stamp-duty,  which 
amounts  to  25/.   

The  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  also  grants 
diplomas  of  membership.  The  fee  here  for  the  professional 
examination  amounts  to  10/. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  -while  they  still 
continue  to  give  their  diplomas  separately,  under  separate 
regulations,  have  made  arrangements  by  which,  after  one  series 
of  examinations,  the  student  may  obtain  the  diplomas  of  both 
colleges.  The  general  principle  of  this  joint  examination  is 
that  it  shall  be  conducted  by  a  board  in  which  each  body  is 
represented  in  those  branches  which  are  common  to  both 
medicine  and  surgery;  but  that  tlie  College  of  Physicians  shall 
take  exclusive  charge  of  the  examination  in  medicine,  and  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  the  examination  in  surgery.  The  object 
of  the  joint  examination  is  to  give  to  students  facilities  for 
obtaining  from  two  separate  bodies,  and  at  less  expense,  a 
qualification  in  medicine  and  a  qualification  in  surgery. 
Students  passing  that  examination  successfully  will  be  enabled 
to  register  two  qualifications  under  the  Medical  Act — Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  and  Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow 

also  grant  a  diploma.  The  candidates  follow  a  curriculum 
'inilar  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons.  The 
leu  for  the  Preliminary  Examination  is  10s.,  and  for  the  Pro- 
fessional Examinations  10/.  In  connection  with  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  a  double  diploma  is  also 
granted.  The  fee  for  this,  as  for  the  similar  double  diploma  in 
Ivlinburgh  (Professional  Examinations  only),  is  16/. 

The  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland 

trrants  a  license  in  medicine,  and  also  a  license  in  midwifery.  A 
four-year's  course  of  medical  study  is  required,  and  a  special 
additional  examination  for  the  midwifery  qualification.  The  fee 
for  the  license  in  medicine,  15  guineas ;  for  the  midwifery 
diiiloma,  3  guineas;  or,  if  both  are  taken  out, together,  16/. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  grants  Letters 
Tc-<timonial  and  Fellowship.  For.  the  former  a  Preliminary 
Examination  and  the  usual  medical  course  is  required,  the  total 
of  1  he  fees  being  26/.  15s.  For  FoUoTVshrp  the  B.A.  or  an  equiA-a- 
lent  examination  is  demanded  iis  preliminary,  '  and  a  longer 
course  of  study.  The  fee  is  4?/.  6s.  if  the  candidate  intends  to 
practise  within  ten  miles  of  Dublin,  or  36/.  15s.  otherwise. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries,  London,  grants  a  certificate 
of  qualification  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary,  and  requires  that 
th"  candidate  shall  produce  testimonials  of  having  passed  a 
Preliminary  Examination  in  Arts,  as  a  test  of  genrral  education. 
0/  having  served  an  apprenticeship  or  pupilage  of  not  less  than 
five  years  to  a  practitioner  qualified  by  the  Act  of  1815.  This 
ptt  iod  may  include  the  time  spent  in  attending  lectures  and  hos- 
pital practice.  Of  having  attained  the  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  Of  good  moral  conduct.  And  of  having  pursued  a  course 
oi  medical  study  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Court. 
The  course  of  study  includes  throe  winter  sessions  and  two 
Slimmer  sessions.  The  extent  of  the  examinations  is  modified 
towards  gentlemen  holding  the  diplomas  of  other  examining 
bodies.    The  Society  also  grants  a  certificate  of  qualification  to 


act  as  an  assistant,  the  examination  comprising  the  following 
subjects  : — In  translating  physicians'  prescriptions  in  the  British 
Pharraacopceiii ;  in  Pharmacy,  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  and 
Materia  Medica.  Fees. — For  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  prac- 
tise, six  guineas,  the  half  to  be  paid  ait  tho  first  examjuation  2 
for  an  assistant's  certificate,  two  guineas. 

The  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland.  Prcfessional  Edu- 
cation and  Examination. — Every  candidate  for  tho  license  to 
practise  mu.st  produce  certificates  to  the  following  effect  : — 
1,  Of  having  passed  an  examination  in  Arts,  previously 
to  entering  on  professional  study.  2.  Of  being  regis- 
tered as  a  Student  in  Medicine.  3.  Of  being  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  4.  Of  appren- 
ticeship to  a  qualified  apothecary,  or  of  having  been  engaged  in 
Practical  Pharmacy  with  an  apothecary  for  three  years  subee-' 
quently  to  having  passed  the  examination  in  Arts.  5,  Of 
having  spent  four  years  in  professional  study.  ■  6.  Of  having, 
attended  the  following  courses — viz.,  Chemistry,  during  one 
winter  session ;  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  during  two  wijjte^pj 
sessions  ;  Demonstrations  and  Dissections,  during  two  wintMj 
sessions ;  Botany  and  Natural  History,  during  one  summer 
session;  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Practical  Chemistry  (iiv a; 
recognised  laboratory),  each  during  three  months;  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Therapeutics,  during  one  winter 
session ;  Midwifery  and  Diseases'  of  Women  and  Children, 
during  six  months ;  Practical  Midwifery  at. a  recognised  hospital 

i  (attendance  upon  twenty  cases) ;  Surgery,  during  one  winter 
session;  Medical  Jurisprudence,  during  one  summer  session; 
instruction  in  the  practice  of  Vaccination.  7-  Of  having  attended 
at  a  recognised  hospital  or  hospitals  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine,  during  two  winter 
and  two  summer  sessions  ;  also  the  Practice  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery  daring  one  winter  and  one 
summer  session.  The  examinations  are  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  part  comprehending  Chemistry,  Botany,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Pharmacy ;  the  second.  Medicine,  Therapeutics, 
Surgery,  Pathology,  Midwifery,  Forensic  Medicine,  and  Hygiene, 
Candidates  for  the  certificate  of  Assistant  to  an  Apothecary 
in  Ireland,  in  compounding  and  dispensing  medicine,  are 
examined  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and  in  Pharmacy, 
scientific  and  practical,  including  the  history,  characters, 
and  qualities  of  medicines,  with  their  preparations  and 
doses,  and  in  the  translation  of  Latin  prescriptions.  Neither 

■  the  Arts  certificate  nor  the  certificate  of  Apprentice  is  required 

I  for  the  examination  of  Assistant. 


DENTAL  DIPLOMAS.  .  , 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  grants  a  diploma  in  dental 
surgery  (L.D.S.),  which  may  be  taken  apart  from  the  Diploma 
of  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  preliminary'  ex- 
amination is  not  stipulated  for,  but  candidates  must  produce 
Certificates ; — 

1.  Of  being  21  years  of  age.  . : 

2.  Of  having  been  engaged  during  four  years  in  the  acqitire- 

ment  of  professional  knowledge.  .  ,' 

3.  Of  having  attended  at  a  School  or  Schools  recognised,  by 

this  College,  not  less  than  one  of  each  of  the  following 
Courses  of  Lectures,  delivered  by  Lecturers  recognised  by 
this  College,  namely : — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery, 
Medicine,  Chemistry,  and  Materia  Medica. 

4.  Of  having  attended  a  second  Winter  Course  of  Lectiu-es  on 

Anatomy,  or  a  course  of  not  less  than  twenty  Lectures 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  delivered'  by 
Lecturers  recognised  by  this  College. 

5.  Of  having  performed  Dissections  at  a  recognised  School 

during  not  less  than  nine  months. 

6.  Of  having  completed  a  course  of  Chemical  Manipulation, 

under  the  superintendence  of  a  Teacher  or  Lecturer 
recognised  by  this  College. 

7.  Of  having  attended  at  a  recognised  Hospital  or  Hospitals 

in  tho  United  Kingdom  tho  Practice  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery  during  two  winter 
sessions. 

8.  Of  having  attended  at  a  recognised  School  two  Courses  of 

Lectures  upon  each  of  the  following  subjects,  viz.: — 
Dental  Anatomy  and^Physiology  (Human  and  Compara- 
tive), Dental  Surgery,  Dental  Mechanics,  and  one  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Metallurgy,  by  Lecturers  recognised  by 
this  College. 
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9.  Of  having  been  engaged,  during  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  years,  in  acquiring  a  practical  familiarity  with  the 
details  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  under  the  instruction  of 
n  competent  Practitioner. 
10.  Of  having  attended  at  a  recognised  Dental  Hospital,  or 
in  the  Dental  department  of  a  recognised  general  Hos- 
pital, the  practice  of  Dental  Surgery  during  the  period 
of  two  years. 

N.B. — The  Students  of  the  London  Schools  are  required  to 
register  the  above  Certificates  at  this  College ;  and 
special  Returns  will  be  required  from  the  Provincial 
Schools. 

Examination.  —  The  examination  is  partly  written  Jind 
partly  ora'. 

The  vrritten  examination  comprises  General  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  General  Pathology  and  Surgery,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  practice  of  the  Dental  profession. 

The  oral  practical  examination  comprises  the  several  subjects 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  prol'essional  education,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  the  use  of  preparations,  casts,  drawings,  &c. 

Members  of  the  College,  in  the  written  examination,  will  only 
have  to  answer  those  questions  set  by  the  Section  of  the  Board, 
consisting  of  persons  skilled  in  Dental  Surgery  ;  and  in  the  oral 
examination  will  be  examined  only  by  that  Section. 

A  candidate  whose  qualifications  shall  be  found  insufficient 
will  be  referred  back  to  his  studies,  and  will  not  be  admitted  to 
re-examination  within  the  period  of  six  months,  unless  the 
Board  shall  otherwise  determine. 

Examinations  will  be  held  in  January  and  June. 

The  fee  for  the  Diploma  is  ten  guineas,  over  and  above  any 
stamp  duty. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  chief  medical  schools  at  which  the 
required  course  of  instruction  can  be  obtained.  It  will  be 
observed  that  instead  of  naming  the  fees  for  each  class  separately 
we  have  given  in  each  case  the  composition  fee  which  is  accepted 
by  the  school  for  the  entire  course  if  paid  in  one  sum.  There 
are  generally  a  few  trifling  additional  expenses,  such  as  sub- 
scription to  library,  &c. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S. 

This  great  and  ancient  hospital,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  comprises  in  all  a  service  of  710  beds,  thus  divided  :— Medical 
cases,  227  ;  surgical,  322  ;  eye  diseases,  26  ;  women's  diseases,  20  ;  syphilitic, 
81 ;  and  convalescent  (at  Highgate),  34.  In  this  hospital  resident  pupils 
are  received  under  certain  conditions,  particulars  of  which  are  to  be 
obtained  from  Norsian  Moore,  M.D.,  Warden.  Non-resident  pupils  can 
also  dine  in  the  hall  with  the  rest  if  they  choose.  The  Composition  Fee 
here  is  100  guineas,  or  105  guineas  if  paid  in  three  instalments.  Students 
of  dental  surgery  may  take  the  necessary  courses  for  a  fee  of  50  guineas. 
In  the  year  1875  relief  was  afforded  to  6,000  in-patients,  and  143,000  out- 
patients, besides  women  attended  in  their  confinements  at  their  own 
homes.    The  staff  is  thus  composed  : — 

Consulting  Physicians— Sir  G.  Burrows,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S. ;  Dr. 
Fabrb  ;  Dr.  Harris. 

Consulting  Surgeon — Sir  J.  Paget,  Bart.,  D.O.L.,  F.R.S. 

Lecturers. 

Medicine   Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Andrew 

/-n-  •    ,  -.r  T  •  „  (  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Andrew 

Clinical  Medicine   |  j^^.^  gouthey,  Dr.  Church 

_  (  Mr.  Savory,  P.B.S. 

'=i^eery    t  Mr.  Callender,  P.R.S. 

( Mr.  Holden,  Mr.  Savory,  F.E.S. 
Clinical  Surgery    \  Mr.  Callender,  P.R.S. 

( Mr.  Thomas  Smith 
Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy..  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Mr.  Langton 
General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  . .  Mr.  Morrant  Baker 

Histology    Dr.  Klein,  P.R.S. 

Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry..  Dr.  Russell,  P.R.S, 

Materia  Medica   Dr.  Brunton,  P.R.S. 

Forensic  Medicine  and  Hygiene  ....  Dr.  Southey 
Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 

and  Children   Dr.  Greenhalgh 

Botany   Rev.  George  Henslow 

Pathological  Anatomy    Dr.  Gee 

Comparative  Anatomy    Dr.  Moore 

Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  . .  Mr.  Power 

Dental  Anatomy  and  Surgery    Mr.  Coleman 

Mental  Diseases   Dr.  Claye  Shaw 

demonstrations. 

Morbid  Anatomy   Dr.  Wickham  Legg 

Diseases  of  the  .Skin   Mr.  Morrant  Bakor 

Orthoprcdic  Surgery   Mr.  Wlllott 

Diseases  of  the  Ear    Mr.  Langton 


Diseases  of  the  Eye    Mr.  Vernon 

Practical  Surgery   Mr.  Mar^h 

Diseases  of  the  Larynx    Dr.  Brunton,  F.R.S. 

I'riictical  Anatomy  and  Operative  f  ¥:^-  f-'umberbatcli,  Mr.  Walsham 
Surgery    1  (Assistant  Demoustrators— Mr. 

  I    CrippH,  Mr.  Keetley) 

Mechanical  and  Natural  Philosophy  Mr.  (iraham 

I'ractical  Physiology    ]jr.  Shufcer 

Chemistry    Ur.  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

Medical  Tutor— Dr.  Moore. 

CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OP 
MEDICINE. 

The  introductory  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  October  2,  at  4  p.m.  by 
Dr.  J.  Mitchell  Bruce.  ' 
Aggregate  fee,  IHl.  5s. 
Lectuiiku.s. 

Anatomy   Edward  Bellamy,  F.R.C.S. 

Botany    Dr.  Saunders 

Chemistry    (  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.8. 

Practical  Chemistry    (  Demonstrator,  T.  Bolas,  P.C.S. 

Clinical  Medicine   Alexander  Silver,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Clinical  Surgery    H.  Hancock,  F.R.C.S. 

Comparative  Anatomy    J.  F.  Blake,  M.A. 

Demonstrations  and  DLssections  J.  Cantlie,  M.A.,  M.B. 

Dental  Surgery   John  Fairbank,  M.R.C.S. 

Diseases  of  Children    J.  Pearson  Irvine,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  M.D. 

Forensic  Medicine    G.  Vivian  Poore,  M.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  . .  R.  Douglas  Powell,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 

Mental  Diseases    W.  J.  Hunt,  M.D. 

Morbid  Histology   J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Operative  Surgery    Edward  Bellamy,  F.R.C.  S. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  T.  Henry  Green,  M.D.,  F.R.C  .P. 

Physiology,  Theoretical  and  Practical  \  ^^''^^I'l^^,^^'''^^' 

I  J-  Mitchell  Brace,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Practical  Chemistry    C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  A.  J.  Pollock,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery  1  t  iit-     t.i    ,  . 

and  Diseases  of  Women   ^att  Black,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. .  Edwin  Canton,  F.RC.S. 

(  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S. 

PubUc  Health    •  Dr.  Irvine 

I,  W.  Eassie,  C.E. 

Skin  Diseases   Dr.  Saugster 

Surgical  Pathology   J.  Astley  Bloxam,  F.R.C.S. 

Francis  Hird,  F.R.C.S.,  Dean. 
G.  V.  Poore,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 

ST.  GEORGE'S. 

This  Hospital  contains  353  beds.   All  the  Medical  Appointments ,  in- 
cluding those  of  House  Physician,  House  Surgeon,  Chnical  Clerks  'and 
Dressers,  are  open  to  the  Pupils  of  the  Hospital,  without  additional  fee  or 
expense  of  any  kind.    These  Offices  are  awarded  after  examination. 

The  Composition  Fee  here  is  100  guineas,  exclusive  of  Practical  Chemistry. 
The  requisite  course  for  the  Dental  Diploma  only  costs  4.51.  (also  exclusive 
of  Practical  Chemistry).   The  foUowiug  are  the  staff  : — 

Consulting  Physicians— Dr.  Wilson  ;  Dr.  Pitman. 

Consulting  Surgeons— Mr.  C.«sar  Hawkins,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  Tatum  •  Mr.. 
Prescott  Hewett,  F.R.S.  ' 

Lecturers. 

Clinical  Medicine   Drs.  Ogle,  Wadham,  and  Dickinson 

Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  . .  Dr.  Barnes 

CUnical  Surgery    Messrs.  Holmes,  Rous*  and  Pollock 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic  . .  Dr.  Barclay 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  . .  Mr.  Holmes 

Pathology    Dr.  Dickinson 

Ophthalmic  Surgery    Mr.  Brudenell  Cart«r 

Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy  . .  Mr.  Pick 
Physiology  and  General  Anatomy  . .  Dr.  Cavafy 

Physiological  Chemistry   Dr.  Ralfe 

Histology    Mr.  Herbert  Watney 

Chemistry  and  Physics    Dr.  Noad 

Morbid  Anatomy   Dr.  R.  J.  Lee 

iledical  Jurisprudence    Dr.  Wadham 

Psychological  Medicine    Dr.  Blandford 

Practical  Surgery   Mr.  Haward 

Dental  Surgery   Mr.  Vasey 

Am-al  Surgery    Mr.  Dalby 

Materia  Medica   Dr.  Dickinson 

Botany   Dr.  Whipham 

Comparative  Anatomy    Dr.  Brailey 

Clinical  Demonstrations  of  Diseases 

of  the  Skin   Dr.  Whipham 

Dean— Dr.  Wadham. 

GUY'S. 

Guy's  Hospital,  which  dates  from  1724,  is  another  of  the  endowed 
hospitals  of  the  metropohs.  It  was  founded  by  Thomas  Guy,  a  bookseller 
of  London,  who  started  in  business  in  1668  with  a  capital  of  200/.  It  now 
contains  accommodation  for  690  patients.  The  total  Composition  Fee  for 
lectures  and  hospital  practice  amounts  to  100  guineas. 

Consulting  Physicians— Sir  Wm.  Gull,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. :  G.  Owkn 
Rees,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Consulting  Surgeons— J.  Hilton,  F.R.S. ;  E.  Cock,  Esq. 

Lecturers. 

Medicine   Dr.  Habershon,  Dr.  Wilks 

(  Dr.  Habershon,  Dr.  Wilks 

Clinical  Medicine   J  Dr.  Pavy,  Dr.  Xloxon,  Dr.  Pagge 

(  Dr.  Pye-Smith,  Dr.  F.  Taylor 

Surgery    Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Arthur  Durham 
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Cliuical  Surgery 


Anatomy,  Descriptive  ftml  Surgical. . 
Physiology  and  Genernl  Anatomy  . . 
Clinical  Lectures  on  Midwifery  and 

Diseases  of  AVomen   

Chemistry   

Experimental  Thilosophy   

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  . . 

Medical  Jurisprudence  

Ophthalmic  Surgery  

Pathology   

Hygiene   

Mental  Diseases  

Botany  

Dental  Surgery  


Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Bryant 

Mr.  Durliam,  Mr.  Howso 

Mr.  Davies-Colley,  Mr.  Jacobeon 

Mr.  Clemont  Lucas 
,  Mr.  Goldiiik'-Bird 
Mr.  Howse.  Mr.  Davies-CoUcy 
Dr.  Pavy  and  Dr.  Pyo-Smith 

Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  Dr.  A.  L.  Qalabin 

Dr.  Debus,  Dr.  Stevenson 

Prof.  A.  W.  Reinold 

Dr.  Moxon 

Dr.  Alfred  S.  Taylor 

Mr.  Bader 

Dr.  Fagge 

Dr.  F.  Taylor 

Dr.  Savage 

Dr.  Stokoe 

Mr.  Moon 


KINa'S  COLLECJE,  LONDON. 

Introductory  lecture  on  October  2,  at  4  p.m.,  by  Professor  Baxter,  M.D. 
Aggregate  fee,  lOOJ. 

PllOFESSOIlS. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Surgical    John  Curnow,  M.D. 

Physiology.   I  Gerald  F.  Yeo,  M.D. 

Practical  Physiology    J 

Chemistry   1  C.  L.  Bloxam,  F.C.S. 

Practical  Chemistry    ) 

Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dr.  Bealc,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Surgery,  Principles  and  Practice  of    John  Wood,  P.R.S. 

Clinical  Surgery    Sir  William  Pergusson,  Bart.,  P.R.S. 

Hygiene    W.  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  P.R.S. 

Botany    Robert  Bentley,  F.L.S. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  . .  B.  B.  Baxter,  M.D. 
Obstetric  Medicine  and  the  Diseases  t  ^  nayfair,  M.D. 

of  Women  and  Children..'   )  j  ■> 

Forensic  Medicine    D.  Ferrier,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Comparative  Anatomy    A.  H.  Garrod,  MA. 

Pathological  Anatomy    Dr.  Duffln 

Dental  Siirgerv   S.  Hamilton  Cartwright,  M.R.C.S. 

Ophthahnology   J.  Soelberg  Wells,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Psychological  Medicine   Edgar  Sheppard,  M.D. 

De<in  of  the  Faculty,  Professor  Bentley,  F.L.S. 
Sub-dean  and  Medical  Tutor,  J.  H.  Philpot,  B.M. 

THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

The  London  Hospital  dates  from  the  year  1740.  Situated  in  a  densely 
populated  district  at  the  East  End  oE  London,  near  docks,  factories,  and 
workshops,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  accident  hospitals  in  the  world 
During  1875  the  total  of  the  accident  cases  was  9,389,  of  which  2,219  were 
admitted  Into  the  wards.  During  the  same  year  the  total  of  the  cases 
treated  numbered  5,804  indoor  and  40,717  outdoor  patients.  The  London 
Hospital,  with  its  new  wing  lately  opened,  comprises  800  beds.  The  total 
Composition  Fee  here  is  100  guineas,  with  about  7  guineas  extra  for 
Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Library.  For  Dental  Students  only  40  guineas. 
We  subjoin  the  staff : — 

Consulting  Physician — Dr.  Herbert  Daviks. 

Consulting  Surgeons— Mr.  Luke,  P.R.S. ;  Mr.  Johk  Adams  ;  Mr. 
Cheung,  F.R.S. 

LBCTtTKERS. 

Medicine   -f  Herbert  Davies  M.D,  Cantab. 

I  S.  Fenwick,  M.D. 

Surgery    John  Couper,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 

Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy. .  Walter  Rivington,  M.S.  Lond. 

Practical  Anatomy    H.  S.  Wilson,  M.A.  Cantab.,  M.D. 

Chemistry    C.  Meyiuott  Tidy,  M.B. 

Physiology  and  General  Anatomy  . .   -|    ^J^'^^''^^^'         ^"'^•>  ^•^■(^■^ 

Practical  Histology  and  Use  of  the  f  J.  McCarthy,  M.B.  Load.,  F.R.C.S 

Microscope   (  Eng. 

Comparative  Anatomy    B.  B.  Aveling,  D.Sc. 

Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Teeth  |  ^■^^J^''"^^^'  I^nd-.M.R.C.S, 

Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women. .  James  Palfrey,  M.D. 

Ophthalmic  Surgery   John  Couper,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 

Forensic  Medicine  :  To.xicology           J.  B.  D.  Rodgers,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

Do.  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  1  n  if    „  n.  m-j    -.r  t. 

PubUc  Health   ^  C.  Meymott  Tidy,  M.B. 

Materia  Medica  and  General  Thera-  \      -n         t  -.r 
peutics   f      Prosser  James,  M.D. 

Botany  .".'.'.".'.*.'.' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .'  John  Gilbert  Baker,  F.L.S. 

Practical  Surgery   C.  F.  Maunder,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 

Pathology  and  Demonstrations  ot  ]  „  „  a  ^4.     -.r  t.  t  ^ 
Morbid  Anatomy   [  H.  G.  Sutton,  M.B.  Lond. 

Diseasesof  the  Throat 'and  "Use"  of  )        „„   ,      •    ,r  t>  t  j 
the  Laryngoscope   f  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D.  Lond. 

Secretary— R.  Kershaw,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

An  introductory  address  will  be  delivered  on  October  2,  at  3  P.M.,  by 

Andrew  Clark,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

ST.   MARYS   HOSPITAL   MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON. 

The  introductory  lecture  by  Dr.  Wn.T.siiniB,  October  2, 1876,  at  3.31  r  m 
to  be  followed  by  a  Conversazione  in  the  School. 
Aggi-ogate  fee,  £84. 
Lecturekh. 


Consulting  Offlcers 


Dr.  OlLimbers 

Sir  James  Aldcrson,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 
Dr.  Sib«on,  P.R.S. 
Mr.  Coulson 
Mr.  rjiino 
\Mr.  "White  Cooper 


Physicians   

Assistant  Phyaicianii 


Surgeons  , 


Assistant  Surgeons 


Physician- Accoucheur  

Assistant  Physician- Accoucheur  . . . . 
Surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Ophthalmic 

Department   

Aural  Surgeon  

Surgeon-Dentist  

Medical  Tutor  


Other  Lecturers . 


(  Dr.  H.  Jones,  F.R.S. 

\  Dr.  Sleveking 

[  Dr.  Broad  bent 
Dr.  Cheadlo 
Dr.  Laweoii 
Ur.  Shepherd 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith 
Mr.  llaynes  Walton 
.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lone 
(  Dr.  Jones 

■I  Mr.  Page 

I  Mr.  Edmund  Owen 

Dr.  Alfred  Meadows 

Dr.  Wiltshire 

Mr.  Haynes  Walton 
Mr.  G.  Field 
Mr.  Howard  Hayward 
Dr.  Mahomed 
Dr.  Wright 
Dr.  Randall 
Mr.  Mivart,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Tdmen 
>  Dr.  Parquharson 


THE    MIDDLESEX    HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 

Introductory  address,  October  2,  at  3  p.m.,  by 
Dr.  G.  H.  Evans. 
Aggregate  fee,  £90. 
Lecturers. 

Medicine   Dr.  Greenhow,  F.R.S. 

Surgery   Mr.  Hulke,  F.R.S. 

Practical  Surgery   {^^  ^^^^.A.,  M.B.  Lond. 

Physiology  and  General  Anatomy. . . .  Mr.  B.  Thompson  Lowne 
Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy. .  Mr.  Morris,  M.A.,  M.B. 

Chemistry    Mr.  W.  Fowler 

Pathological  Anatomy   Dr.  Cayley 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  and 

Midwifery    Dr.  J.  Hall  Davis 

Diseases  of  the  Eye   Mr.  Critchett 

Dissecting  Room    Mr.  Hensmaa 

Materio  Medica  and  Therapeutics  . .  Dr.  Thorowgood 

MecUcal  Jurisprudence    Dr.  R.  King,  M.A.  Cantab. 

Botany   Mr.  Hensman 

Practical  Chemistry    Mr.  W.  Foster 

Pubhc  Health    Dr.  G.  H.  Evans,  M.A.  Cantab. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology   Mr.  Hensman 

Psychological  Medicine    Dr.  Henry  Rayner 

Practical  Demonstrations  on  Diseases 

of  the  Skin   Dr.  G.  H.  Evans 

Diseases  of  the  Larynx  and  Ear  Mr.  A.  Clark 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Introductory  addr^s  on  October  2,  at  4  p.m.,  by  Mr.  Francis  Mason. 
Aggregate  fee,  £100. 

Lecturers. 

Medicine   J  S""- 

( Dr.  Murchison 

Sureery  J       Sydney  Jones 

  I  Mr.  MacCormac 

General  Pathology    Dr.  Payne 

Physiology  and  Practical  Physiology  ^^^^^  ^^^.j^^ 

Descriptive  Anatomy    ■!  JJ'"-  - 

•'  I  Mr.  W.  W.  WagstaflEa 

Anatomical  Demonstrations  in  the  (  Dr.  R.  W.  Reid 

Dissectuig  Room    \  Mr.  Rainey 

Special  Anatomical  and  Microscopical 

Demonstrations   Mr.  Rainey 

Practical  and  Manipulative  Surgery    \  ^J;  ^^'l^ellar 
Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry  Dr.  A.  J.  Bernays 

Midwifery    Dr.  Ger\'is 

Physics  and  Natural  Philosophy  Dr.  Stone 

Materia  Medica  

Forensic  Medicine   Dr.  Stone 

C/omparative  Anatomy   Mr.  C.  Stewart 

Ophthalmic  Surgery   Mr.  Liebreich 

Botany   Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett 

 {^?:A^.'^:K^r 

Demonstrations  of  Morbid  Anatomy  Dr.  Greenfield 
Lectures  on  Morbid  Anatomy  and 

Practical  Pathology   Dr.  Greenfield 

Mental  Diseases   Dr.  Wm.  Rhys  Williams 

Dean    T.  B.  Peacock,  M.D. 

Medical  Secretary   R.  Q.  Whitfield 

UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

Introductory  lecture  on  Monday,  October  2,  at  3  p.m.,  by  Professor 
Maudsm:v,  M.D. 
Aggregate  fee,  105^.  15*. 
Professobs. 

Medicine   J.  Russell  Reynolds,  M.D.,  P.R  S 

i-'-y-'o^y  il:;;^^ts^-^-^-^-^- 

^^-^^"7  laSTsc:'''-^-'^-^-^- 
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Anatomy  i.e. ".A....'  O.  Vliiur  KUis 

Comparativo  Anatomy   I'rof.  liiinkufitur,  M.A.,  P.R.B. 

Surgery   Prof.  Mttrshall,  P.U.S. 

Practical  Surgery   Dcrkoluy  Hill,  M.li.,  F.tt.CS. 

DciitiU Surgery  U.  A.  IbbotBon,  F.U.O.B. 

Botany   I'rof.  Oliver,  F.Il.S. 

Midwifery    Orailly  llowltt,  M.D. 

Pathological  Anatomy    H.  C.  liaatlaii,  M.A.,  M.D.,  P.R.B. 

Medical  J urisprudonco    Prof.  Maudsloy,  M.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Tliorapeutlcs  ..  Siiinuy  Kiiigcr,  M.D. 

Mental  Diseases   W.  H.  O.  Sunkey,  M.D. 

Ophthalmics    \Vharti>n  Jono.s,  I'Ml.S. 

Hygiene  and  PubUo  Health    Prof.  Cortleld,  M.A.,  M.D. 

QUEEN'S   COLLBQE,  BIHMINQHAM. 

MKDICAL  DKPAUTMIINT. 

Students  study  here  for  the  medical  profession  In  connection  with  the 
Gjneral  and  Queen's  Ho.spitals,  Bin\iinghani.  The  college  fee.s,  paid  in 
one  sum,  amount  to  60  guineas,  and  the  hospital  feus  to  3U  guineas.  The 
p  ofessors  are  as  follows  : — 

Modicine   naltliaziir  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Oliver  Pi'uibertou,  F.R.C.S.  Edin. 


e  irgery 
Aoatomy 


rhysiology , 


Demonstrators  of  Anatomy 


Furnuaui  Jordan,  F.R.C.S. 
W.  Thoma.s,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S. 
,  R.  Jolly,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Edin. 
'  Richard  Norris,  M.D. 
T.  H.  Bartlott,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S. 
B.  Ricknr-iQ,  M.A.,  M.B.  Oxon., 
M.R.C.P. 

Pathology  T  .mns  Sawyer,  vl.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.P. 

«Jhemi3try    A.  iJ.  Bruce,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

'Bennett  May,  M.B.,  B.S. 

F.R.C.S. 
G.  H.  Evans.  F.R.C.S. 
,  .,  J  John  Clay,  M.R.C.S. 

^^^^^    ijohnBas^ 


Lond., 


I  Bassett,  M.D. 


Diseases  of  Women  and  Children . 
Porensic  Medicine  


J  Samuel  Berry,  F.R.C.S. 

IR.  C  ~   ^  "  "  " 


J.  St. 


R.  Jordan,  M.D.  Lond. 
Wilders,  M.R.C.S. 


Botany    "WUUam  Hinds,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  . .  Edward     Mackey,     M.D.  Lond., 

M.R.C.P. 

Ophthalmic  Surgery   J.  Vose  Solomon,  F.R.C.S. 

Dental  Siurgery   Thomas  Howkins,  M.R.C.S. 

Comparative  Anatomy    Thomas  Savage,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Registrar   Robert  Jolly,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Edin. 


BRISTOL   SCHOOL   OF  MEDICINE. 

Aggregate  fee,  55  guineas  (exclusive  of  hospital  practice). 
Professors. 

Medicine   "William  H.  Spencer,  M.B. 

surgery  and  Practical  Surgery   { ^;  ^^l^^^^^,  u.U.C.S. 

i„o (Dr.  Waldo 

^'^^y    1  Nelson  C.  Dobson,  F.R.C.S. 

PhvsioloKv  i  ^-  ^tcWey,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S. 

rnysioiogy   -j      Shingleton  Smith,  M.D. 

•Chemistry   Thomas  Coomber,  F.C.S. 

Midwifery    Joseph  G.  Swayne,  M.D. 

Medical  Jurisprudence   William    P.     Keall,   L.R.O.P.  Ed., 

M.R.C.S. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  ..  George  P.  Bnrder,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 

Botany   Mr.  Adolph  Leipner 

Pathological  Anatomy   William  H.  Spencer,  M.B. 

Comparative  Anatomy   George  F.  Atchley,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S. 


SCHOOL  OP  SIJRGEBY  (DUBLIN). 

(In  connection  with  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.) 

The  usual  Winter  Course  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  30.  Dr.  W. 
Stokes  will  deliver  an  Introductory  Lecture  at  1  o'clock  on  that  date.  The 
Composition  Pee  at  this  school  for  all  lectures  and  dissections  required  for 
the  Irish  Diploma  in  Surgery  is  552.  2s.  Gd. 

Lecturers. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology   Dr.  Mapother 

Descriptive  Anatomy   {^'^  ^evan^^^  ^^^^^^ 

S-^ery    i^^:L'ker"^'^^'°' 

Practice  of  Medicine    Dr.  James  Little 

Chemistry    Dr.  Cameron 

Midvnfery    Dr.  Cronyn 

Materia  Medica   Mr.  Macnamara 

Ml  dical  Juri.sprudence    l^r.  Davy 

B  itany   IJr.  Minchin 

Hygiene    Dr.  Cameron 

Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgery   Mr.  Wilson 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  EDINBITROH. 

The  minimum  cost  of  the  Education  in  this  Scliool  of  Medicine  for  the 
double  riualiflc;ution  of  Physician  and  Surgeon  from  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  including  the  Fees  for  the  joint  examination, 
is  90/.  4.».  which  Is  payable  by  yearly  instalments  during  the  period  of 
study ;  whilst  the  minimum  cost  for  the  single  qnaliflcation  of  either 
Physician  or  Surgeon,  including  fee  for  examination,  is  80/. 

Secretary,  SxEVBN.iON  Macadam. 


r.r^wJ.",'',T"'*lA'''^r'^  forthcoming  SesBlon  will  be  deUvered  by 

Dr.  Wyi.i.ie,  on  Tuesday,  Octohfrr  31,  at  U  o'clock.  ' 

Lectures  OTminonce  on  Wedn.^day,  November  1.  The  Practical  Anatomy 
Rooms  and  (. liemica!  l.ub.initories  oi<eu  on  Monday,  October  2 


LKCTUIlKHfl. 


Anatomy. . 
Chemistry 


Moteria  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
Surgery   


Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  

Institutes  of  Medicine  or  Physiology 

Clinical  Medicine  


Clinical  Surgery   

Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Public 
Health  


Practice  of  Physic. 


Natural  History— Zoology  and  Com- 
parativo Anatomy  

(Jeneral  Pathology  and  Pathological 
Anatomy   

Diseases  of  the  Ear   

Vaccination   

Diseases  of  Children  

Diseases  of  the  Eye  

Insanity  

Syphilology   

State  Medicine  and  Hygiene  


Dr.  P.  D.  Handyslde 

,f  Dr.  8tev(,'n«on  Macadam 

I  Mr.  J.  Falco/ier  King 

(  Dr.  Francis  W.  Molnet 

I  Dr.  Wm.  Craig 

C  Dr.  P.  H.  Watson 

J  Mr.  Joseph  Bell 

J  Mr.  Chiene 

\  Dr.  John  Duncan 

/  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan 

J  Dr.  KeiUer 

I  Dr.  Angus  Macdonald 

\  Dr.  Undc-rhill 

Dr.  McKendrick 
Dr.  Rutherford  Haldane 
Dr.  Oe<jrge  W.  Balfour 
]>r.  Grainger  Stewart 

(  Dr.  P.  H.  Watson 

1  Mr.  Annandale 

Dr.  Littlejohn 
( Dr.  Rutherford  Haldane 
\  Dr.  Cljiud  Muirhead 
I  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson 


Dr.  John  Wyllle 

Dr.  Kirk  Duncanson 

Dr.  Husband 

Dr.  R.  Peel  Ritchie 

Dr.  Argyll  Roberteon 

Dr.  J.  Batty  Tuke 

Dr.  Cadell 

Dr.  Andrew  Smart 


THE  LEEDS  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Composition  Fee  for  the  f nil  course  of  School  Lectures  and  Classes 
here  is  44  guineas.  The  fees  for  three  years'  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice 
at  the  hospital  amount  to  42/.  Dr.  Eddison,  29  Park  Square,  Leeds,  is 
secretary  and  registrar.  The  introductory  address  will  be  delivered  on 
October  2,  at  3.30  p.m.,  by  Robert  T.  Land,  M.D.  The  teachers  and 
lecturers  at  the  school  are  as  follows : — 

f  Robert  T.  Laud,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 
Descriptive  Anatomy   \  John  A.  Nunneley,  M.B.,  M.E.C.S. 

\  Edmimd  Robinson,  M.R.C.S. 

( Edmund  Robinson,  M.R.C.S. 
Demonsti-ations  of  Anatomy   J  A.  P.  McGill,  F.R.C.S. 

I W.  A.  M.  Robson,  M.R.C.S. 

General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  .. 

Practical  Physiology   James  Walker,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 

Chemistry  (at  the  Yorkshire  College  f  Professor  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D., 

of  Science)   (  F.R.S. 

Botany   Frederick  Greenwood,  M.R.C.S. 

Materia  Medica   John  Edwin  Eddison,  M.D. 

Pathology    A.  P.  McGill,  F.R.CS. 

Tyiedioine  \  Beaton,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 

Meoicme   -j  rf,_  Clifford  AUbutt,  M.A.,  M.D. 

f  J.  D.  Heaton,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 
Clinical  Medicine   J  T.  Clifford  Allbntt,  M.A,  M.D. 

( John  Edwin  Eddison,  M.D. 
Surgery  (including  the    Practical  l  T.  R.  Jessop,  F.R.C.S. 
Course)    (  Edward  Atkinson,  M.R.C.S.,  P.L.S. 

(  C.  G.  Whoelhouse,  F.R.C.S. 
r.n.„Voi  c!„,„<.,„  J  T.  P.  Teale.  M.A.,  F.R.C.S. 

Chnical  Surgery    i  T.  R.  Jessop,  F.R.C.S. 

I  Edward  Atkinson,  M.R.C.S. 

f  W  N  Price  M  R  C  P 

Midwifery    1  James  Braithwaite.M.D..  M.R.C.S. 

Porensic  Medicine   Thomas  Scattergood,  M.R.C.S. 

Mental  Diseases   Herbert  C.  Major,  M.D. 

„                 A    4.  f  T.  Clifford  Allbutt,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Comparative  Anatomy    1  Edward  Atkinson,  M.R.C.S.,  FX.S. 

LIVERPOOL    INFIRMARY   SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE. 

The  terms  here  are — For  Lectures  and  Demonstrations,  45  guineas  ;  and 
for  Hospital  Practice,  32  guineas.  Extras  amount  to  about  11  guineas. 
The  following  are  the  lecturers  :— 

Medicine   A.  T.  H.  Waters,  M.D. 

Surgery    Reginald  Harrison,  F.R.C.S. 

Physiology   Richard  Caton,  M.D. 

Anatomy   W.  Mitchell  Banks,  F.R.C.S. 

Pathology    A.  Davidson,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Ophthalmology   T.  Shndford  Walker,  M.R.C.a 

Chemistry    J.  C.  Brown,  D.So.  (Lond.) 

Obstetric"  Medicine      1  (  A.  B.  Steele,  L.K.Q.C.P. 

Diseases  of  Children    j  l  R.  Gee.  M.D. 

Materia  Medica   J.  B.  Ncvins.  M.D. 

Medical  Jurisprudence   and   Toxi-  J  Ewing  Whittle,  M.D. 

cology    I  J.  C.  Brown.  D.Sc.  (Lond.) 

Botany   W.  Carter,  LL.B.,  M.B. 

Comparativo  Anatomy   B.  H.  Dickenson.  M.A.,  M.B. 

Dental  Surgery   J.  Snai>e.  L.D.S..  R.C.S. 

Dental  Mechanics   R.  E.  Stewart,  L.D.S.,  R.C.B. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBUKGH. 

The  Session  wU  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  October  81, 1876,  at  2  i\m.,  when 
an  address  mU  bo  delivered  by  the  Principal,  Sir  Alexandeu  Ckant, 
Bart.,  LL.D. 

Facdlty  op  Medicine. 

Materia  Medica   Prof.  Sir  Kobort  Christison,  Bart., 

M.D. 

Chemistry    Prof.  Crum  Brown,  M.D. 

Surgery   Prof.  Spence 

Institutes  of  Medicine  or  Physiology  Prof.  Rutherford,  M.D. 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  _    ,  ^ 

and  Children   Prof  Simpson  M.D. 

Clinical  Surgery  (Mon.  Si  Th.)   Prof.  Lister,  M.B. 

"  '  ^  Profs.  Laycock,  Maclagan, 


Clinical  Medicine  (Mon, 
Fr.)   


,  Th.,  Tu.,  & 


and 


Sanders 

Prof.  Simpson,  on  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men 

Anatomy  I"""/" 

Practice  of  Physic    Prof-  Laycock,  M  J). 

General  Pathology    Prof-  Sanders,  M.D. 

Anatomical  Demonstrations   Prof.  Turner 

Botany    Prof-  Balfour,  M.D. 

Natural  History    Prof.  Sir  Wyvillo  Thompson 

UNIVERSITY  OP  GLASGOW. 

Introductory  discourse  by  Professor  M'Call  Anderson,  M.D.,  on  Tuesday, 

October  31. 
Professors. 

^.  .  f  Dr.  M'Call  Anderson 

Clinical  Medicme   -J  Gairdner 

(  Dr.  G.  Buchanan 
Clmical  Surgery    -j  Macleod 

Chemistry    Mr.  Ferguson 

Materia  Medica   Dr.  Cowan 

Anattimy   Dr.  A.  Thompson 

Practice  of  Physic    Dr.  Gairdner 

Surgery    Dr.  Macleod 

Institutes  of  Medicine   Dr.  A.  Buchanan 

Forensic  Medicine   Dr.  P.  A.  Simpson 

Midwifery    Dr.  Leishman 

Pathology    Dr.  J.  Coats 

Zoology    Dr.  Young 

Botany   Dr.  A.  Dickson 

Lectures  on  the  Eye   Dr.  T.  Reid 

THE  OWENS  COLLEGE  (MANCHESTER  ROYAL) 
SCHOOL   OP  MEDICINE. 

Introductory  address  by  Edward  Lund,  Esq.,  P.R.C.S.,  on  Monday, 
October  2,  1876,  at  4  p.m. 

Aggregate  fee,  482.  (exclusive  of  hospital  practice). 

Professors  and  LKcnjREas. 

Physiology    Prof.  Arthur  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

,     .  •   A  Ti..o,.fi,^ai   fProf.  Morrison  Watson,  M.D., 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Practical  ■!    p  jj,  g  g  >      •  •> 

Comparative  Anatomy    Prof.  W.  0.  WilUamson,  F.R.S. 

Chemistry    Prof.  Henry  K.  Roscoe,  B.A.,  Ph.D., 

F.R.S. 

Organic  Chemistry    Prof.  C.  Schorlemnier,  F.R.S. 

OUnical  Medicine   Prof  .William  Roberts,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  Prof.  J.  E.  Morgan,  M.D.,  M.A. 

(Oxon.),  P.R.C.P. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  . .  {  tSSr^.^b^^"'- 
General    Pathology    and    Morbid  I  Henry  Simpson,  M.D.  (Lond.) 
Anatomy   1  J ulius  Dreschfeld,  M.D . 

„     -4.  1  T   J.    f  The  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  the 

Hospital  Instruction    |    Royal  Infirmary 

Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children   John  Tliorbum.  lil.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  ..  I  ^^n^Tl^  ^t""''"1' 

^  \  Darnel  John  Leech,  M.B.  (Lond.) 

Forensic  Medicine   G.  Morley  Harrison,  M.R.C.S. 

Ophthalmolgy    Thomas  Windsor,  M.R.C.S. 

Botany   Pnf.  W.  C.  Williamson,  F.R.S. 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health   Arthur  Ransomo,M.D.,M.A.(Cantab.) 

Professor  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S..  Dean  of  the  Medical  Schools  •  . 

J.  Beswick  Perrin,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Medical  Tutor  and  Demonstrator  o/ 

Anatomy. 

J.  Holme  Nicholson,  Registrar. 

SHEPPIELD   SCHOOL   OP  MEDICINE. 

Introtluctory  addreas  by  Dr.  John  YodVg. 
Aggregate  fee,  40  guineas  (exclusive  of  hospital  practice.) 

LECrUREIW. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Surgical . .  Uf""-  Slrinner 

•"  °  I  Mr.  E.  Skinnor 

'  monstrations  of  Anatomy   •(      ^"  T.'^T'^ 

I  Mr.  0.  Barber 

■'^^'"■''^^  ••  iDJiSSe 

■rinciplesand  Practice  of  Medicine..  |  J^^;  De^Bartolome 

i  nciples  and  Practice  of  Surgery  . .  |  ^^J;  J;  J„  J^^f 

inmistry  >-•?■•  •''   Mr.  Allen 

iital  Mechanics   Dr.  Mcrryweath"r 

•  lotinal  rhypioIr7{»y^>  .-r^.  .'.»:(^  ;  -Bt.-Wt'R.  Thomas 

icJwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women..  Dr.  Hime  •  ' 


Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  'br.  Young 

MeUicalJurisprudencoandTo-xicology  -j  ^j.*  ji.^,.,.^^^ 

Botany   Mr.  Birks 

Dental  Surgery   Dr.  Merry  weather 

Comparative  Anatomy   Mr.  AV.  Jackson 

Demonstrations  of  Pathology  and 

Microscopy   The  House  Surgeon  of  the  Infirmary 

Demonstrations  of  Operative  Sm-gery  Mr.  Favell 


VETERINARY  EDUCATION. 

The  session  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town,  London,  will 
commence  on  October  2,  at  1  p.m.,  when  Professor  Pritchahd  wiU deliver  an 
inaugural  address.  The  course  of  lectures  at  this  institution  comprises  : — 
Pathology  of  the  Horse  and  other  domesticated  animals,  including  Epi- 
zootics, Parasites,  and  Parasitic  Diseases;  also  on  Materia  Medica,  Toxi- 
cology, Botany,  Therapeutics,  and  Pharmacy,  Hospital  Practice,  Obstetric:;, 
Operative  Surgery,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Shoeing,  &c. 

Students  are  required  to  attend  one  Summer  and  two  Winter  Sessions, 
at  least,  before  being  eligible  for  examination  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  general  fee  for  the  lectures,  exclusive  of  Practical  Chemistrj-, 
is  251. 

Professor  Simonds,  Principal. 

THE  NEW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  GAY- 
PIELD,  EDINBURGH. 

Professors. 

Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  . .  Prof.  WiUiams,  P.R.S.E.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Anatomy    Prof.  Vaughan,  F.L.S.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Physiology   Prof.  Young,  M.D. 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology    Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  P.R.S.E. 

Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and 
Pi-actical  Pharmacy   Prof.  Johnstone,  M.R.C.V.g. 

CUnical  Medicine  and  Surgery   {  ^  Johnstone  "^^'^^^ 


SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION. 

•ROYAL  SCHOOL  OP  MINES, 

JERMYN  STREET,  S.W. 
The  following  courses  arc  provided  : — 

Chemistry   Jli'Franldand,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Metallurgy  :.  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Natural  History    T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Sg.?.^:;:::::::::::::::::::::: } wanngtonw. smyth, m.a., f.r.s.. 

Geology   r»  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL,D.,  F.R.S. 

Applied  Mechanics   T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

Physics   Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Mechanical  Drawing    Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for'  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  are  301. 
in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  20Z.,  exclusive  of  ..the 
Laboratories. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  31.  and  il.  each. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OP  SCIENCE,  DUBLIN. 

The  following  courses  are  provided  :— 

PftoFEHSORS. 

Chemistry  (Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical), Metallurgy,  &c  Prof.  Galloway,  P.C.S. 

Mathematics,  Mechanics,  and  Me- 
chanism   Prof.  Hennessy,  F.R.S. 

Drawing,  Engineering,  and  Survey- 
ing  -.   Prof.  Pigot,  C.E.,  M.R.I.A. 

Experimental  Physics   Prof.  Barrett,  P.R.S.B.,  P.C.S. 

G;oIogy   :   Prof.  Hull,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Mining  and  Mineralogy   Prof.  O'Reilly,  C.B.,  M.R.I.A. 

Agriculture    Prof.  Daw,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

Bofciny   Prof.  McNab,  M.D. 

Zoology    Prof.  Leith  Adams,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

THE   YORKSHIRE   COLLEGE   OP  SCIENCE, 

LEEDS. 

The  Session  will  commence  on  Ocfober  3.   Courses  for  Botany  and  Civil 
Engineering  are  now  added  to  the  lectures  provided  at  this  institution. 
Evening  Classes  are  also  held  in  the  various  subjects. 

The  following  are  the  Professors  at  this  Institution  :— 

Mathematics     and  Experimental 

Physics   Prof.  A.  W.  RUcker,  M.A. 

Chemistry    Prof.  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  P.R.S.E., 

F.C.S. 

Geology  and  Mining   Prof.  A.  H.  Green,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

t  L.  C.  Miall,  F.G.S. 
Biology    J  (Messrs.  P.  Greenwood  and 

I    J.  Abbot,  Demonstrators) 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  . .  |  ^  r^o^.f^.^'^^"'"^' 
Textile  Industries   John  Beaumont 

Besides  the  usual  Inbnratory  and  lecture  courses,  evening  classes  are 
providcd.at  very,  moderate  fccsin  each  of  tljp. above  subjects. 

Hon.  Sec,  Richard  Reynolds,  F.C.S. 
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LEX  DIXIT. 


TO  THH  EDITOR  OF  "  TlIK  CHEMIST  AND  DUUQGIST." 

Silt, — Many  retail  chemists  amongst  your  subscribers  are  so 
practically  acquainted  with  the  ruinous  effects  of  co-oporativo 
stores  on  their  trade  that  they  would  have  been  intensely 
interested  had  you  published  in  your  last  number  the  reasons 
for  the  legal  opinion  that  our  representative  body  had  better  not 
meddle  in  the  matter.  Considering  the  gravity  of  the  subject, 
there  must  be  strong  technical  points  to  oppose,  or  something 
radically  good  in  the  principle  of  co  operation  itself.  "  Tantum 
commodum  animis  ccelestibus  non  sit." 

The  stores  perform  one  praiseworthy  function.  Thoy  teach  the 
public  that  cash  and  credit  are  no  longer  equivalent  terms  ;  and 
the  honest  trader  should  take  the  present  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  his  claims  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  mere  trade 
speculator.  Co-operation  should  be  examined,  and,  if  good, 
accepted.  When  stores  first  started  many  wholesale  firms 
opposed  them,  some  supplied  them,  the  retailer  ignored  them  : 
the  wholesale  dealer  remains  unaffected,  the  retailer  has  found 
his  system'of  trading  dishonest.  Wholesale  and  retail  interests 
are  no  longer  identical.  It  is  an  unpleasant  office  to  point  out 
to  friends  and  benefactors  that  there  are  duties  unfulfilled, 
sacrifices  probably  to  be  made  for  the  good  of  the  many  ;  but 
circumstances  command  and  we  dare  not  hesitate.  I  submit, 
then,  that  members  of  the  council  should  have  only  a  retail 
interest,  or  no  personal  trade  interest  whatever,  until  such  time 
as  affairs  now  interfering  with  trade  can  be  properly  '  adjusted, 
for  personal  interest  necessarily  hampers  execution.  If  the 
retail  interest  had  been  competently  considered,  encouragement 
for  home  laboratories  would  have  supplemented  the  official 
requirements,  and  this,  with  a  legalised  tariff,  and  other  enact- 
ments, would  have  secured  us  immunity  from  doctors,  stores, 
and  grocers.  The  dispensaries  of  the  former  would  have  been 
supplied  by  ourselves,  and  a  mutual  understanding  delayed  the 
evil  day ;  in  the  others  we  should  have  found  manageable 
enemies. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  the  next  best  thing 
is  freely  to  discuss  our  position,  and  try  not  to  hate  one  another 
in  our  common  misfortunes. 

It  may  be  that  both  wholesale  houses  and  drug  departments 
of  stores  may  become  absorbed  by  the  retail  trade,  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  body  of  chemists  and  druggists,  and  with  benefit 
to  the  present  proprietors.  There  is  every  hope  in  medicine,  and 
if  we  in  our  generation  are  unable  to  advance  it  to  its  proper 
position,  and  thereby  secure  the  just  rewards  of  all  its  followers, 
time  will  but  prove  our  unworthiness. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

August  24,  1876.  Johx  Barker  Smith. 


WORTH  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  EXCISE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST." 

Dear  Sir, — Your  reference  to  a  quotation  of  General  Order 
issued  by  Inland  Eevonue,  July  24,  suggests  the  propriety  of  a 
question  through  your  popular  monthly. 

How  is  it  that  in  several  small  towns,  situated  in  the  counties 
of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  and  Tyrone,  the  article  methylated 
sulphuric  ether  is  so  extensively  used  as  a  beverage  ? 

This  article  is  supplied  to  these  localities  by  a  sort  of  mongrel 
wholesale  druggist,  frequently  adulterated  with  methylated 
spirita,  and  retailed  by  low  public-houses. 

The  result  of  the  use  of  this  drink  is  frequently  death  or  the 
county  asylum  for  life  !    If,  as  an  independent  journal,  you 


would  expose  this  unscrupulous  and  vile  traffic,  I  believe  you 
would  confer  a  lasting  favour  on  our  fallen  humanity  by  drawing 
public  attention  to  a  demoraiiaing  cliss  of  trade. 

HespectfuUy  yours, 

W.  D. 


CHEMISTS'  AND  DRUGGISTS'  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  CHEMIST  AND  DROGGIST." 

Sir,— From  the  remarks  of  the  editor  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  of  August  26  many  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  this 
association  is  not  generally  appreciated  by  the  trade.  We 
think  the  following  goes  a  long  way  to  prove  the  contrary.  A 
short  time  since  we  called  on  our  brethren  in  this  town, 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  movement:  with  three  excep- 
tions all  became  annual  subscribers,  and  in  almost  every  case 
gave  H  donation  as  well.  We  also  received  cordial  wishes  for 
success,  and  were  courteously  thanked  for  going  round  and 
representing  the  matter.  Wo  would  suggest  that  the  same 
coursii  be  pursued  in  every  town,  which  would  ensure  a  strong 
and  representative  society. 

Frederick  Tunbridgk. 
Reading:  September  4,  1876.        Joseph  Noad. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  CHEMIST  AND  DtttTGOlST." 

Sir, — Your  earnest  advocacy  in  favour  of  the  newly-formed 
Chemists'  Trade  Association  will  be  esteemed  by  all  who  have 
the  general  interests  of  the  trade  at  heart.  In  certain  quarters 
we  are  treated  to  diluted  sneers  at  the  smallness  of  our 
numbers.  To  these  cold-water  friends  I  would  say,  Wait 
awhile.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  whole  soul  of  the  trade 
is  with  us.  Time  has  permitted  me  only  to  call  upon  a  few  of 
those  I  know,  but  of  these  one  and  all  expressed  their  best 
wishes  forour,  success.  Some  handed  mo  their  donations  and 
subscriptions  to  send  with  my  own,  and  others  promised  to 
send  direct.  If  a  few  of  our  more  active  friends  would 
spare  a  little  time  to  call  on  their  neighbours  we  should  at 
once  have  a  large  accession  of  strength,  and  much  time  would 
be  saved  to  the  secretary  which  must  be  spent  in  canvassing, 
as  nothing  but  personal  solicitation  will  move  many  of  our 
brethren,  who,  though  ever  ready  to  grumble,  are  always  slow 
to  act. 

As  a  loyal  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  I  am  sorry 
to  find  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  inaction  of 
that  society  in  matters  affecting  us  as  a  trade.  Some  cannot  see 
how  the  association  is  to  work  amicably  with  the  society  to  our 
common  benefit,  and  would  readily  support  an  association  that 
was  professedly  antagonistic  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
This  feeling  I  have  endeavoured  to  combat,  knowing  that, 
although  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  not  done  all  we  hoped 
for,  yet  it  has  done  an  important  work,  and  I  would  respectfully 
urge  upon  all  chemists  to  send  their  names  at  once  as  subscribers 
to  the  association,  and  as  far  as  possible  support  the  society  too, 
and  let  all  past  differences  be  forgotten. 

We  should  then  as  a  trade  possess  a  strength  which  union 
alone  can  give,  and  would  thus  command  the  respect,  not  only  of 
those  officials  who  are  so  prone  to  meddle  with  our  interests,  but 
of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  at  that  time,  which  is  surely 
approaching,  when  more  poison  regulations,  or  other  meddlesome 
legislation,  will  call  forth  all  our  energy  either  to  modify  or 
oppose.  I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

London:  September,  1876.  Qeorob  Pattison. 


THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID. 


to  the  editor  of  "the  chemist  and  druggist." 

Sir, — Your  readers  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  enjoining 
brevity  in  any  further  correspondence  on  the  above  subject,  and, 
for  myself,  I  would  not  again  trouble  you  or  them  were  it  not 
that  Mr.  Kessler's  last  communication  demands  notice,  for, 


September  15, 1876.] 
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although  tacitly  admitting  his  inability  in  any  one  particular  to 
justify  the  statements  of  his  former  letters,  which  I  have  proved 
to  be  false,  he  now  as  a  subterfuge  endeavours  to  fabricate  a 
charge  of  bad  faith  against  us  in  respect  of  an  apparatus 
erected  experimentally  some  dozen  years  ago.  In  doing  so 
he  only  confirms  the  case  as  against  his  supposed  patent, 
and,  as' often  happens,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  false 
issue,  he  proves  too  much;  he  succeeds  only  in  cutting  the 
ground  from  under  his  owu  feet,  for  how  can  he  in  187(3 
claim  a  patent  for  a  principle  published  in  1863? 

Eis  present  claim  is  for  a  leaden  dome  to  platinum  pans,  and 
for  certain  modes  of  arrangement  of  such  pans.  He  has 
demanded  and  received  from  those  who  are  now  using  such 
arrangements  enormous  royalties,  two  to  three  times  tiio 
legitimate  value  of  the  apparatus,  such  sums  having  beeu  paid 
by  the  purcliasers  under  the  bclitf  that  they  were  obliged  to 
^ay  for  tuch  rights,  claimed,  and  by  them  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed, by  Messrs.  Faure  &  Kessler. 

With  regard  to  the  general  form  of  arrangement,  of  platinum 
vessels  with  basin-shaped  bottom,  exposed  to  the  fire,  set  upon 
iron  rings,  and  working  singly  or  two  or  more  in  series,  it  is 
admitted  that  there  can  be  no  dispute  ;  such  arrangement  was 
exhibited  by  us  in  1862,  has  been  in  operation  ever  since,  and 
at  the  above-mentioned  date  plans  were  furnished  to  the  chief 
manufacturers.  As  to  the  leaden  dome,  we  have  before  stated 
that  it  was  in  use  in  England  many  years  ago,  in  cases  where 
the  cost  of  the  plant  was  a  great  consideration.  The  paragraph, 
however,  which  Mr.  Kessler  himself  quote,  published  in  the 
German  edition  of  "  Muspratt's  Dictionary,"  entirely  destroys 
the  last  vestige  of  any  present  claim  made  by  Messrs.  Faure  & 
Kessler  for  a  valid  patent  in  1876. 

The  paragraph  runs  as  under  : — 

"Platinum  Apparatus  with  Leaden  Dome. — To  lessen  expense, 
to  accelerate  the  concentration  and  to  facilitate  the  cleansing 
of  the  apparatus,  Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey  &  Co.  have  con- 
structed a  leaden  dome,  which  has  been  employed  at  the 
Griesheim  Chemical  Factory,  &c." 

This  relates  to  the  apparatus  of  1863,  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  which  were  fully  detiilod  in  my  letter  of  July  12, 
and  which  was,  as  I  stated,  tried  an  d  abandoned,  but  of  the 
existence  of  this  notice  or  its  puhlication  1  was  absolutely 
unaware  until  Mr.  Kessler  broughc  it  to  light.  We  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  the  scribblings  of  dictionary  contributors 
of  whom  we  have  never  heard,  any  more  than  for  the  hallucina- 
ticns  or  elastic  consciences  of  I\Iessrs.  Faure  &  Kessler,  who, 
although  knowing  the  facts  connected  with  this  Griesheim 
affair — that  it  was  a  bond  fide  experiment,  carried  out  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  my  firm,  the  apparatus  not  being  sold  to  the 
Griesheim  Company,  but  simply  erected  and  tried  for  us  by 
them  as  a  friendly  matter,  and  returned  to  us  Ht  our  own  costs 
after  its  failure — yet  for  their  own  purposes  of  argument  they 
endeavour  to  pervert  its  whole  bearings  on  the  case  by  delibe- 
rate misstatements. 

From  first  to  last  this  seems  to  have  been  their  mode  of 
action.  They  raised  a  cry  that  we  had  decried  their  process 
for  our  advantage,  the  fact  being  that  its  general  adoption 
would,  as  a  mere  matter  of  money  making,  have  been  greatly  to 
our  profit.  For  a  considerable  time  they  fiooded  our  customers 
with  pamphlets  and  statements  of  a  misleading  character, 
endeavouring  to  injure  our  business,  yet  we  never  during  that 
period  noticed  or  troubled  ourselves  about  them.  Until  they 
made  their  unfounded  attacks  upon  us,  we  confined  our  action 
to  answering  such  direct  and  specific  inquiries  as  reached  us 
from  our  own  clients,  stating  in  such  replies  the  fact  that  we 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  apparatus  upon  which  we 
could  recommend  it — that  its  cost  appeared  to  us  greatly  to 
exceed  its  value — and  generally  referring  such  inquirers  for 
more  direct  information  to  the  foreign  acid  manufacturers  whom 
we  knew  to  have  adopted  it,  and  some  of  whom  at  least  were 
working  in  Messrs.  Faure  &  Kesslor's  interest  as  commission 
agentB.  As  I  have  before  stated,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
•either  jealousy  or  ill-feeling  on  our  part  against  them,  and  when 
consulted  by  our  customers  we  followed  the  only  honourable 
coarse  towards  both  parties. 

.  Messrs.  Faure  &  Kessler  now  endeavour  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  expression  made  use  of  by  mo,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  us  "at  what  price  they  (Faure  &  Kessler)  sold 
their  apparatus  or  their  services,"  and  ask  "Where  is  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Matthey  &Co.'s  pretended  solicitude  for  their  clients  ?" 
Let  mp  point  out  tlint  wlinn  a  client  goes  dsdi'herc  for  his 
requirements  ho  ia  no  longer  our  customer,  and  that  we  can 


scarcely  be  supposed  to  trouble  ourselves  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  obtains  value  for  his  money.  Mr.  Kessler  further  alludes  to 
what  he  calls  a  "stinging"  remark  mide  by  the  judge  in  the 
late  trial,  Faure  Z).  Wallace,  "You  mean,  Mr.  Sellon,  do  you 
not,  provided  your  house  furnishes  the  platinum — for  without 
that,  according  to  your  letter,  the  process  is  worth  nothing  at 
all?"  This  is  not  what  he  said,  but  I  let  that  pass— i a  an 
exaggerated  form  it  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  remark.  It  is, 
however,  for  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  realise  either  its 
application  to  the  case,  or  its  bearing  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Faure  &  Kessler,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  pans  in  question 
with  which  Mr.  Wallace  had  unsuccessfully,  and  at  such  great 
loss,  tried  the  F.  &  K.  process,  had  been  furnished  by  us  at  Mr. 
Wallace's  and  Mr.  Kessler's  joint  request,  and  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Kessler's  own  plans. 

In  closing  this  too  lengthened  correspondence  I  will  only 
further  refer  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Kessler's  letter,  to 
state  that  although  he  puts  himself  outside  the  pale  of  that 
consideration  and  friendliness  which  we  have  always  been  willing 
to  accord  to  our  opponents  in  business,  yet  the  extent  of  our 
"waging  war,"  as  he  calls  it,  against  him  will  consist  as 
hitherto  in  our  refuting  any  more  false  and  interested  assertions 
such  as  he  has  lately  indulged  in  whenever  we  consider  that 
occasion  requires  it,  assuring  him  that  so  long  as  he  makes  use 
of  such  weapons,  neither  our  clients  nor  ourselves  will  accept 
him  as  a  fit  judge  of  our  honour. 

I  am,  sir,  &c., 

JoH.v  S.  Sellox. 
(Of  the  firm  of  Johnson,  Matthey  &  Co.) 

September  6,  1876. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  CHEMIST  AND  DKUGGIST." 

[Translation.1 

Sir, — We  have  the  honour  to  hand  you  the  following  letter, 
dated  August  30  last,  from  Messrs.  James  Muspratt  &  Sons,  of 
Liverpool : — 

Messrs.  Faure  &  Kessler,  Clermont-Ferrand. 

Deau  Sirs, — Having  now  worked  your  platinum  basin  for  the  concentra- 
tion ot  sulphuric  acid  for  a  period  of  nearly  nine  months,  we  are  able  to 
certify  as  to  its  merits. 

Our  apparatus  consists  of  only  one  basin,  but  with  it  we  are  able  to 
concentrate  three)  tons  of  acid  per  day  from  100°  to  1G7°— 158',  with  an 
average  consiunption  of  aoout  o  cwt.  of  small  coal  (slack)  per  tonof  con- 
csntrated  acid. 

The  repairs  do  not  appear  excessive,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  your  invention  has  not  found  as  ready  an  introduction  into  England 
as  on  the  Continent,  where  it  is  gradually  superseding  the  old  method  of 
concentration. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  show  the  apparatus  at  work  to  any  who  may  be 
introduced  by  you,  and  to  give  them  every  information. 

We  remain  yours  truly, 

James  Muspratt  Si  Soxs. 
8  Hargreave's  Buildings,  Chapell  Street,  Liverpool ; 
August  30,  1875. 

While  taking  advantage  of  the  kind  offer  of  Messrs.  Muspratt 
we  may  mention  that  there  are  32  other  fiictories  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  which  for  the  past  three  years  have  profited 
from  our  invention,  each  of  which  can  furnish  proofs  of  its 
value. 

English  industry  alone  has,  until  now,  remained  deprived  of 
this  benefit  in  consequence  of  its  too  great  confidence  in  the 
house  of  Johnson,  Matthey  &  Co.,  which  does  not  fear  to  abuse 
its  reputation  in  order  to  hinder  this  progress,  and  which  seeks 
its  own  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  general  prosperity. 

We  hope,  however,  that  now  at  last  a  light  will  be  thrown  on 
the  subject  in  the  minds  of  your  readers  by  the  testimony  of  the 
firm  so  honourably  known  which  we  quote  above,  and  that  this 
too  long  dispute  will  now  terminate. 

Faurb  &  Kbsslbb, 

Clermont-Ferrand  :  September  6,  1876. 

[With  the  two  letters  printed  above  this  discussion  must 
end.— Ed.  C.  &  D.] 
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OFFICE— Colonial  Buildings,  44a  Cannon  Street,  London. 

KENDALL'S  THEOBROMINE, 

OR 

CONCENTRATED  COCOA, 

BEING  a  first-class  article,  and  nicely  got  up,  commands  a 
good  sale  by  all  Chemists  who  bring  it  under  the  notice  of 
their  customers. 

In  Is.,  Is.,  3s.  9d.,  and  7s.  6d.  tins,  through  the  Wholesale 
Houses,  or  direct  from  the  Proprietor, 

J.  M.  RKNDALL, 

S8  QUEEN  STREET,  EXETER. 

Chief  Wholesale  Agents — 
PANGEB  &   SONS,   150   OXFOBD    STBEET,  W. 

RECTIFIED  SPIRITS  OF  WINE. 

First  Quality,  British  Sjnrit  only. 

66°  over  proof,  2ls.  6d.  per  Gallon  ;  net,  21s.  6d.     60°  over  proof,  22s.  per 

Gallon ;  net,  22^. 

Sherry  for  Medicated  "Wines,  7^.  6d.  jjer  Gallon.   Marsala  for  Medicated 
Wines,  9s.  per  Gallon. 

HENEY  BRETT  &  CO.,  Brandy  Distillers,  Old 
Furnival's  Distillery,  Holborn,  London. 

SALICYLIN    DENTIFRICE  WATER, 

Tastes,    Smells,   Looks,   Acts,   and    SELLS  WELL, 

Well  got  up,  with  elegant  Label,  &c.,  1/6,  2/,  2/6,  4/6. 


Also  (in  original  Cases  of  any  size  above  2  ozs.).  Pure  Salicylic  Acid,  Sali- 
cylate of  Soda,  Quinine,  Ammonia,  Zinc,  and  Lithia. 

ALTERED      HEj^TH,  Chemist, 
114  EBUBY   STBEET,  LONDON. 

POROUS   BATTERY  CELLS 

OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

PATENT  PLUMBAGO  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 

Sole  Makers  of  Morgan's  Patent  Crucibles, 
BATTERSEA  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.W. 

IMPORTANT  TO  CHEMISTS, 

SODA  WATER  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Removal  of  Lead  from  Water. 

THE  SILICATED  CARBON  FILTER 

Entirely  removes  Lead  from  Water,  thus  meeting  the  complaints 
that  arise  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  presence  of  Lead  in 

Aerated  "Waters. 
Por  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  see  the  opinions  of  such 
authorities  as  Dr.  Bartlett,  Professor  Wanklyn,  and  others, 
at  page  82  in  this  Journal. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


GENERAL  MINERAL  WATERS  DEPOT 

27  MARGARET  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

Xj  O  IsT  ID  o  3sr . 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


GLASGOW,  SEPTEMBER  5  AND  6. 

ONLY  some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  Gibbon, 
there  dwelt  on  the  spot  where  Glasgow  now  stands  a 
valiant  Caledonian  tribe  known  ^s  the  Attacotti,    This  trib& 
was  distinguished  by  one  peculiarity  ;  we  trust  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  us  to  refer  to  it  without 
any  breach  of  delicacy — they  loved  humanity.    Whether  they 
preferred  him  raw  or  roasted  we  are  not  certain,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  if  the  thirteenth  Jinnual  meeting  of  the  British  ' 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  had  been  held  in  St.  George's  Square 
only  150  decades  in  advance  of  the  moment  when  it  actually 
occurred,  some  lady  and  gentleman  might  at  this  time  have 
been  taking  their  evening  stroll  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  com- 
menting as  they  picked  their  teeth  on  the  superior  qualities  of 
their  last  slice  of  secretary.    But  if  some  of  us  have  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  distant  relatives  eaten  by  the  ancient  Attacotti  we 
must  at  least  acknowledge  the  generous  compensation  made  by 
their  modern  descendants.    The  pharmaceutists  of  Glasgow,  as 
they  exhibited  themselves  last  w6ek  to  their  Southern  visitors, 
seemed  almost  willing,  if  need  were,  to  be  eaten  themselves,  if 
such  a  sacrifice  should  be  found  necessary  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference  in  their 
handsome  city.    The  zeal  with  which  some  dozen  of  them,  at 
least,  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  perfection  of  the  arrange- 
ments would  have  tempted  success  from  the  most  unpropitious 
circumstances ;  but  with  everything  in  their  favour,  a  society 
well  organised,  a  famous  and  popular  president,  a  good  supply 
of  local  talent,  and  the  noble  Clyde  at  their  back,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  both  in  its  scientific  and  social  aspects  this 
meeting  of  the  Conference  should  have  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  in  a  continuous  series  of  triumphs. 

Everyone  knew  how  admirably  fitted  was  Professor  Redwood 
for  the  post  of  president  of  this  Conference.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  here  to  call  over  his  qualifications.  Professor 
Redwood  is  acknowledged  throughout  the  country  as  an  accom- 
plished chemist,  but  his  speciality  is  pre-eminently  pharmacy. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  is,  to  a  great  extent,  his  own  work.  His 
thorough  familiarity  with  practical  pharmacy,  combined  with  a 
power  of  lucid  expression  and  an  ability  to  elicit  criticism,  give 
him  an  advantage  in  the  chair  of  this  association  which  few  can 
hope  to  rival.  The  interest  and  information  which  he  threw 
into  the  discussions,  as  well  as  the  ability  and  usefulness  of  his 
opening  address,  wore  common  topics  of  conversation  among  the 
members  present,  and  were  disputed  by  no  one.  It  is  our  simple 
duty  to  record  this,  for  it  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  Glasgow 
meeting. 

The  President's  address  well  repays  a  carflful  perusal.  _  Tlie 
remarks  in  the  earlier  portion  of  it  touching  the  delicate  question 
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of  medical  advice  by  chemists  and  druggists  may  be  accepted 
as  a  manifesto  by  the  best  classes  of  pharmaceutists.  Every 
reasonable  concession  to  the  qualified  modicivl  profession  is  made 
in  those  observations,  and  we  believe  that  the  immense  majority 
of  British  physicians  will  acknowledge  that  Professor  Eedwood 
has  defined  our  position  and  theirs  in  a  manner  which  might  bo 
accepted  by  both  sides  as  honourable,  just,  and  consonant  both 
with  public  convenience  and  common  sense.  We  are  glad  to 
eee,  also,  that  Professor  Eedwood  recommends  the  Conference  to 
do  certain  work  by  means  of  committees.  We  have  ourselves 
urged  this,  in  the  belief  that  such  work  would  be  both  pleasant 
and  profitable.  Anxiety  for  original  research  may  easily  be 
carried,  as  the  President  hinted,  over  the  border  of  practical 
utility,  and  there  is  abundance  of  desirable  work  which  might 
be  distributed  through  a  few  groups  of  workers  with  very 
beneficial  results.  Some  part  of  the  superfluous  energy  and 
money  of  the  Conference  might  be  devoted  in  this  manner  very 
advantageously,  and  the  reports  of  such  committees  would 
secure  a  large  share  of  pharmaceutical  attention.  We  suggested 
recently  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
accuracy  of  the  dispensing  throughout  the  country,  which  during 
the  past  year  has  been  seriously  impugned.  If  there  is  a 
foundation  for  the  reports  which  have  been  made  in  this  matter, 
tothedetrimentof  the  trade,  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference  would 
surely  wish  to  remove  it ;  and  by  vigorously  taking  the  subject 
in  hand  they  could  without  much  difficulty  relieve  the  honest 
majority  from  the  disgrace  which  a  few  black  sheep  are  able  to 
bring  upon  tho'entire  body. 

The  papers  read  at  this  Conference  are  open  to  much  variety 
of  criticism.  In  these  days  of  science-worship  it  is  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  ignorance  and  of  Philistinism  if  one  whispers,  CMifiorao? 
Some  well-worn  old  story  of  Newton  or  Paraday  is  always  at 
hand  to  confound  the  sceptic,  and  the  records  of  invention  and 
discovery  are  pointed  to  as  the  proof  of  the  value  of  what  once 
seemed  unproductive  labours.  This  consideration  is  valuable 
in  its  place,  and  should  encourage  every  true  student ;  but  it 
does  not  prove  that  there  have  been  no  unfruitful  eflfbrts.  And 
whether  fruitful  or  barren,  it  may  be  a  fair  subject  for  discussion 
whether  the  Conference  is  doing  the  best  it  can  do  with  its 
money  in  purchasing  a  quantity  of  investigations  which  have 
but  a  fanciful  connection  with  pharmacy,  and  which  are  totally 
unconnected  with  the  every-day  work  of  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  members.  When  we  see  papers  brought  forward  at  the 
Conference,  and  the  same  securing  a  second  crop  of  glory  at  the 
chemical  section  of  the  British  Association  a  few  days  later,  it 
is  at  least  fair  to  ask  whether  the  two  bodies  have  distinct 
provinces,  and,  if  so,  which  is  treading  on  the  other's  ground? 

A  good  proportion  of  the  papers  read  were,  however,  of 
special  pharmaceutical  interest,  and  he  would  be  a  dull  scholar 
who  should  be  unable  to  pick  out  some  items  of  practical  value 
from  the  report  which  we  subjoin.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  comment  on  the  various  papers  in  detail ;  therefore,  for 
the  present  at  least,  wo  leave  them  to  tell  their  own  tale. 

The  thoughtfulness  and  liberality  of  the  local  committee  we 
have  already  hinted  at.  They  had  made  the  most  abundant 
provision  for  the  shelter  and  nourishment  of  their  visitors  at 
excellent  hotels,  and  at  most  moderate  charges  ;  the  hall  in 
■which  the  meetings  were  held  was  one  in  which  pharmacy  can 
but  seldom  hope  to  be  indulged  ;  they  gave  to  all  their  visitors 
a  handsome  luncheon  in  the  hotel  on  each  day  of  the  meetings  ; 
and  when  the  work  was  over  they  took  us  altogether  out  of  our 
element,  and  in  the  most  luxurious  manner  showed  us  all  that 
panorama  of  splendid  scenery  which  has  made  the  Clyde  so 
famous  among  the  tourists  of  both  hemispheres.  Above  all,  they 
greeted  us  one  and  all  as  if  they  heartily  enjoyed  our  visit,  and 
if  this  was  only  deception  all  we  can  say  is  that  Messrs.  Frazer, 
Davison,  Kinninmont,  Stanford,  Fairlie,  Greig,  and  their 
colleagues,  are  the  most  Consummate  actors  in  the  British  Isles. 


KEPOET. 


THE  Conference  met  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Eoyal  Hotel, 
St.  G-eorge's  Square,  Glasgow,  on  September  5,  at  10  a.m., 
Professor  Eedwood,  President,  in  the  chair.  After  the  reception 
of  delegates,  Mr.  F.  Baden-Benger,  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries,  read  the 

Eepout  of  the  Executive  Coioii'jtib. 

In  this  tlieir  thirteenth  annual  report,  your  committee  have  endeavoured 
to  lay  before  the  members  of  the  Conference  an  outline  of  the  work  which 
has  occupied  them  since  the  annual  meeting  at  Bristol  last  year,  and  of  the 
various  questions  on  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  deliberate  and  act 
on  your  behalf  during  that  period. 

Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  chiefly  to  entertain  applications 
for  grants  of  money  in  aid  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  research,  were 
held  on  the  first  Wednesdays  of  November  and  December  of  last  year,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  (by  the  kind 
permission  oE  theicouncil  of  that  society),  at  17  Bloomsbury  Square, 
London. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which 
included  a  resolution  raising  the  salary  of  the  Editor  of  the  "  Conference 
Year-Book"  from  lOOJ.  to  1501.  per  annum,  the  following  applications  from 
members  for  grants  were  read,  several  being  sent  in  response  to  requests 
or  suggestions  from  the  committee  : — 

1.  From  Mr.  A.  W.  Gerrard,  101.,  to  cover  cost  of  extraction  of  pilocarpine 
from  jaborandi,  with  a  view  to  its  further  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
investigation. 

2.  From  Dr.  C.  K.  A.  Wright,  20/.,  to  defray  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  extended  researches  on  the  aconitines.  Respecting  this  application 
Messrs.  Hopkin  &  Williams  had  stated  tbat  they  would  gladly  furnish 
Dr.  Wright  with  concentrated  extracts  of  the  raw  material  for  the  mere 
cost. 

3.  From  Mr.  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  51.,  with  which  to  purchase  the 
required  quantity  of  essential  oil  of  sage,  for  a  research. 

i.  From  Mr.  C.  T.  Kingzett,  10/.,  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  materials 
necessary  for  continned  researches  on  the  oxidation  of  essential  oils. 

5.  From  Mr.  E.  L.  Cleaver,  10/.,  with  which  to  purchase  opium  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
morphia  in  the  drug,  and  a  report  on  a.  trustworthy  mode  of  assaying 
opium. 

6.  From  Mr.  R.  H.  Dalies,  51.,  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  definite  proximate  principles  of  ivy  berries. 

7.  Prom  Dr.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  10/  ,  for  the  purchase  of  stryc|;mine  with 
which  to  conduct  a  research  on  the  oxidation  products  and  bromo-deriva- 
tives  of  that  alkaloid, 

8.  From  Dr.  W.  A.  Tilden,  5/.,  to  be  expended  in  carrying  on  further 
investigations  of  the^alolns. 

Total  number  of  applications,  8. 
Total  amount  of  grants,  75/. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  it  was  resolved  unanimou.sly  to  grant  to 
the  gentlemen  named  the  sums  mentioned,  to  thank  them  for  undertaking 
the  several  researches,  and  to  request  them  to  communicate  results  to  the 
next  general  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Glasgow,  on  September  6  and  6, 
1876. 

The  Treasurer  was  ordered  to  invest  in  consols  the  balance  he  had  in 
hand,  pending  the  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  surplus 
income. 

A  letter  was  read  from  a  member  suggesting  that  the  Conference  should 
nominate  a  travelling  professor  of  pharmacy,  who  should  lectm-e  in  the 
provinces  at  different  centres,  and  that  the  Conference  should  contribute 
towards  his  remuneration  150/.  per  annum.  After  thoroughly  discussing 
the  proposal,  the  committee  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  at  presenD 
it  would  bo  unwise  to  include  an  active  participation  in  thegeneial  subject 
of  pharmaceutical  education  among  the  objects  of  the  Conference. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  at  17  Bloomsbury  Square, 
on  July  5,  1876,  13  candidates  were  elected  to  membership.  The  names  of 
several  members  whose  subscriptions  were  more  than  two  years  in  arrear, 
and  to  whom  repeated  applications  had  been  made  by  the  becretaries,  were 
removed  from  the  list  of  members. 

Twenty-six  subjects  proposed  for  research  were  received  and  considered. 

Professor  Atttield  suggested  that  some  competent  memlxjr  should  be 
employed  to  revise  and  somewhat  elaborate  tiie  "  subjects  for  papei-s  "  in 
the  current  Ust  issued  by  the  Conference.  In  the  course  of  13  ye.ars  the 
Conference  liad  proposed  some  200  subjects  for  researcli,  of  wliich  nearly 
100  had  been  investigated,  resulting  papers  forming  about  one-third  of  the 
300  papers  which  had  been  read  at  the  twelve  annual  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  100  or  so  subjects  now  on  the  list,  especially  the  50  or  60 
which  had  been  down  for  several  years,  required  careful  revision,  informa- 
tion concerning  any  work  already  accomplished  being  added  to  each 
subject,  and  some  hints  given  as  to  the  direction  which  further  investiga- 
tion should  take.  Probably  a  few  of  clie  subjects  might  now  bo  excluded 
from  the  list  altogether.  The  secretaries  were  ordered  to  give  eHect  to  the 
suggestion. 

Professor  Attfield  reported  that  since  the  previous  meeting  he  had  issuod 
about  2,.'j00  copies  of  the  current  Year-Book. 

It  will  bo  gratifying  to  those  .members  of  the  Conference  who  have  rightly 
regarded  its  ini.ssion  to  promote  pharmaceutical  research  as  all-important, 
that  there  should  have  buon  so  many  applications  for  grants  in  aid  of  this 
object,  and  that  those  ai>plications  should  have  been  made  by  such 
eminent  investigators  of  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  problems  as  are 
included  in  the  list  of  names  just  read.  The  Conference  has  been  largely 
indebted  to  one  gentleman  for  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  furnish 
"encouragement"  in  this  very  practical  form;  but  the  Bell  &  Hills 
Library  and  Research  Fund  will  in  a  few  years  bo  exhausted,  and  it  rests 
with  the  pharmacists  of  Great  Britain — principals  and  pupils — to  sustain 
what  has  been  so  generously  established  hy  Mr.  Hills.  Our  membership 
roll  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  names  includes  less  than  20  per  cont.  of 
those  engaged  in  i)harmac.y  in  this  country ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably 
hoped  that  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  does  not  yet  include  all 
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those  who  feel  an  Intereiit  in  its  objects,  anil  whose  interest  will,  ero  loni?, 
assume  the  uotive  form  of  application  for  membership.  A.n  Incroaseil 
number  of  subscriptions  might  enable  the  Conference  to  give  still  more 
substantial  aid  to  reaearch. 

During  the  first  eleven  years  of  tlie  existence  of  the  Conference  its  annual 
income  only  8ufflce<.l  for  its  annual  expenditure.  Last  year  the  income  was 
nearly  240/.  in  excess  of  exiienditure.  This  yeivr  Income  is  again  in  excess 
by  about  'J25Z ,  of  wliich  35/.  has  been  already  expended  in  grants  to  aid 
researcli.  There  Is  now,  therefore  a  total  balance  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
ference of  about  i'iOI.,  neorly  the  whole  of  which  is  temixDrarily  inrestod  in 
Qovcrnment  securitiua,  until  the  Conference  shall  decide  on  it«  disposal. 
The  oomnilttoo  fully  anticipate  an  excess  of  income  of  at  least  200/.  or22S{. 
in  the  year  just  commencing.  Of  this  excess  a  portion,  however,  will  l)c 
absorbed  by  the  ailditlon  to  the  salary  of  the  e<litor,  while  most  of  the 
remainder  will  probably  bo  a^iproprlated  as  grants  in  aid  of  nisearch.  The 
committco  expect,  therefore,  that  in  the  coming  year  the  whole  of  the 
Income  of  the  Conference  will  be  devoted  to  the  leading  object  of  the  Con- 
ference, namely,  the  encouragement  of  Ipharnmceutlcal  rescarcli.  The 
major  part  will,  as  heretofore,  be  expendotl  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
of  that  annual  collection  of  all  European  and  American  researches  which 
wo  tenn  the  "  Year- Book  of  Pharmacy"— a  copy  of  which,  it  will  be 
reinemberetl,  Is  presented,  post  free,  to  each  of  our  memtiera  ;  a  not  Incon- 
siderable part  will  bo  expended  In  the  direct  payment  of  expenses  incurred 
by  some  of  our  meml-ers  in  carrying  on  costlv  researches;  while  a  tliird 
portion  will  defray  the  coat  of  necessary  printing,  poetoge,  Sic,  In  connec- 
tion with  books  and  meetings. 

At  a  meeting  of  your  committee  held  last  evening,  the  MS.  of  the  Year- 
Book  for  1876,  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Louis  Siebold.  About 
two  months  will  be  occupletl  in  passing  this  through  the  press,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Conference  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting.  The  volume  will,  therefore,  be  issued,  as  usual,  in  Decem- 
ber. At  the  same  meeting  50  candidates  were  elected  to  membership. 

Mr.  ScHACHT  read  the 

Tebasuebr's  Statement — 1876-6. 
The  General  Fund. 
Br. 

£   I.  d. 

To  Cash  In  Hand    239   1  2 

„  Sale  of  Year  Books  by  Secretary    20   3  6 

„  Sale  of  Year  Books  by  Publisher    2)50 

J,  Advertisements  iu  '74  vol   43   0  6 

„         Ditto            '75  vol   134  16  6 

„  Subscriptions  from  Members   826  18  4 

„  Dividend  on  £290  Consols  (Jan.)    2  19  6 

„  Cash  from  Bell  and  Hills  Fund  for  Grants  ..      ..  30  0  0 

1,317   4  6 

Cr. 

By  Expenses  connected  with  Year  Book — 
Butler  4i  Tanner  for  Printing,  Banding,    £    s.  d.       £    t.  d. 

and  Binding    453   2  0 

Editor's  Salary   100   0  0 

Messrs.  ChnrchiU,  Commission  on  Ad- 
vertisements   44   9  8 

Advertising  Year  Book   2   2  0 

Delivery  to  Members   71  12  7 

Foreign  Journals  (Nutt)        . .       . .        3   0  0 

  673   5  10 

„  General  Printing,  Butler  &  Tanner  . .  19  17  2 
Stevens  U  Richardson  . .  . .  3  16 
Parkins  &  Gotto  . .  .  •  - .  4  4  4 
Arrowsmith  (Bristol)    ..       ..        2  19  0 

  30  2  0 

„  Directing  Clrcnlars  and  Envelopes   5  13  0 

„  Asdistant-Secretary's    Salary  and    Expenses  at 

Bristol   45   0  0 

„  Postage  of  10,000  Letters    42  14  2 

„  Sundries,  including  Expenses  of  the  Meeting  at 

Bristol.  &c   24  IS  2 

„  Grants  in  Aid  of  Research    65   0  0 

„  Purchase  of  £200  3  per  cent.  Consols,  at  94J.  Com- 
mission, 6«. ;  Power  of  Attorney,  6i   189   0  0 

„  Balance  in  Hand,  July  1,  1876   241  16  4 

1,317   4  6 

The  Bell  and  Hills  Library  and  Research  Fund. 
Dr. 

£    jr.  d. 

To  Ca.9h  in  Hand   89   0  4 

„  Dividends  on  Russian  Bonds,  September,  1875,  and 

March,  1876    779 

46    8  1 

Cr. 

£    *.  d. 

By  Grant  of  Books  to  Glasgow   10  10  0 

„  Grants  In  Aid  of  Roecarch    30   0  0 

„  Balance   6  18  1 

46   8  1 

Examined  and  found  coiTcct, 

J.  Pitman,      l  a.„iu«~ 

J.  JlACMLLAN.  I  Auditors. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  w<is  moved  by  Mr.  N.  Smith 
(Cheltenham),  eeconded  by  Mr.  Hiramingtoa  (Bradford),  and 
Ciirried. 

In  respect  to  the  Bell  and  Hills'  Fund,  Mr.  Benger  road  a 


letter  from  Mr.  Hills,  who  suggested  that  now  that  the  Confor- 
eneo  was  able  to  provide  itself  for  the  expeneos  tf  original 
research,  it  might  bo  desirable  to  conflae  the  Bell  and  Hills 
Fund  to  the  simple  object  of  presenting  annually  ten  pounil4 
worth  of  books  to  the  pharmaceutical  association  of  the  town  or 
city  in  which  the  meeting  should  be  held.  If  this  suggestion 
should  be  accepted,  Mr.  Hills  offered  to  add  another  50/.  liussian 
bond  ti  the  sum  now  in  hand,  making  up  the  total  to  thb 
original  sum  of  200/.,  yielding  tiio  necessary  10/.  per  annum. 


Professor  Redwood  then  road  the  following  address : — 

Gkntlbmbn, — In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  on  these 
occasions  I  purpose  bringing  under  your  notice,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  business  we  are  about  to  entT  upon,  some  of  tho 
evidences  of  pharmaceutical  progress j-which  events  of  recent 
occurrence  afford,  and  some  of  the  questions  which  appear  to 
have  special  claims  upon  our  attention.  It  is  to  me  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  find  myself  surrounded  and  supported  by 
the  members  of  an  association  in  which  there  are  so  many  able 
and  earnest  workers  seeking  the  attainment  of  an  object  which 
is  worthy  of  our  highest  ambition.  We  meet  here  as 
pharmacists  anxious  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  art 
of  pharmacy.  All  whom  I  have  tho  honour  of  tkddressing 
are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  this  art,  and  desire  by 
every  available  means  to  increase  its  usefulness  and  elevate 
it  as  an  essential  department  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  select  a  more  worthy  object  than  that 
we  have  before  us,  or  one  which  more  largely  partakes  of  a 
benign  and  philanthropic  character,  affecting  as  it  does  the 
well-being  not  only  of  man  but  also  of  those  sentieat 
beings  which,  while  they  are  made  subservient  to  the  wants 
and  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  man,  are  entitled  to  his 
sympathy,  care,  and  protection.  The  power  of  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  disease  by  the  use  of  material  remedies  places 
the  art  of  medicine  in  the  highest  rank  among  human  occupa- 
tions, and  gives  to  the  physician  a  claim  to  respect  and 
gratitude  which  has  ever  been  freely  conceded  by  every  class 
of  every  people  throughout  the  world.  It  is  our  privilege  to 
be  humble  ministers  in  the  work  of  healing  the  sick.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  that  high  qualification  which  enables  the 
physician  to  search  out  and  determine  the  nature,  the  seat,  and 
the  cause  of  disease ;  nor  do  we  profess  to  be  able  to  indicate 
what  are  the  agents  best  suited  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
suffer  from  its  effects.  Diagnosis  and  therapeutics  are  among 
tho  highest  attiinments  in  medical  knowledge,  and  require  for 
their  successful  exercise  and  application  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mechanism,  the  physiology  and  pathology,  of  the 
animal  body.  We  make  no  pretensions  to  such  knowledge ;  but 
we  have  a  province  and  sphere  of  action  which  is  specially  ours, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  its  requirements  is  as  essential  to  the 
successful  practice  of  medicine  as  is  the  exercise  of  what  we 
may  concede  to  be,  as  compared  with  ours,  the  higher  mental 
qualifications  of  the  skilled  physician.  It  belongs  to  oi»r 
province  to  produce,  to  collect  and  prepare  for  administration, 
and  supply  to  the  public,  the  various  remedies  which  medical 
men  prescribe.  These  are  the  legitimate  duties  of  the 
pharmacist,  and  when  performed,  as  they  should  be,  by  those 
who  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  for  them,  they  involve 
tho  application  of  much  scientific  knowledge,  and  of  cultivated 
faculties  both  of  body  and  mind. 

But  while  pharmacy  is  designed  thus  to  occupy  a  position  of 
great  importance  and  usefulness  in  relation  to  the  practice  of 
medicine,  tho  highest  fulfilment  of  its  mission  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  submission  to,  and  dependence  upon,  those  who 
constitute  the  medical  profession.  Th«  physician  and  the 
pharmacist  are  indeed  each  dependent  one  on  the  other,  for 
while  the  physician  relies  upon  the  compounder  of  medicines 
for  the  exercise  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  for  pro- 
ducing tlie  remedies  which  medical  experience  approves,  the 
pharmacist  must  bo  guided  by  those  who  possess  that  experience 
in  directing  his  efforts  to  tho  attainment  of  required  results. 
The  exorcise  of  too  much  independence  on  either  side  would 
be  fraught  with  evil,  and  could  not  fail  to  retard  the  progress  of 
improvement  which  so  prominently  characterises  tho  state  of 
medical  practice  in  the  present  day. 

Fortunately  tho  most  friendly  relations  exist  between  the 
medical  profession  and  the  body  which  this  Conference  repre- 
sents. Wo  are  anxious  to  fulfil  our  mission,  and  they  are 
willing  and  ready  to  afford  encouragement  and  aid,  not  only  by 
the  expression  jf  approval  when  such  is  merited,  but  by  active 
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co-operation  in  furth«ring  the  objects  ia  which  wo  are  mutuallj 
most  iaterested. 

That  there  should  be,  or  appear  to  be,  to  eomo  extent,  a 
clashing  of  interests  at  or  near  to  the  border  line  which  separates 
the  respective  domains  of  the  prescriber  and  dispenser  of 
medicines  is  inevitable  so  long  as  tlie  requirements  of  the 
public  and  the  regulations  relating  to  medical  practice  remain 
as  they  are.  The  pharmacist  occupies  a  position  in  which  there 
cannot  fail  to  be  frequently  occurring  conflicts  betwofn  the 
temptation  to  prescribe  and  the  restraint  which  sound  judgment 
would  impose  on  the  exercise  of  a  function  for  which  he  is  at 
ieast  but  imperfectly  qualified.  It  is  often  difficult  to  define  the 
limit  at  which  the  dealer  in  drugs  and  medicines  should  cease  to 
advise  those  who  purchase  and  intend  to  use  such  articles  without 
•consulting  a  qualified  medical  man.  If  every  individual  were 
60  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  place  his  health  under  the 
constant  supervision  and  care  of  a  skilled  physician  who  was 
ready  to  attend  to  all  his  ailments,  and  able  to  interpret  and 
treat  them  correctly,  he  might,  no  doubt,  by  adopting  such  a 
•course,  contribute  to  his  comfort,  and  perhaps  to  his  longevity. 
Bitt  this  would  involve  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  that  falls 
to  -the  lot  of  comparatively  few,  and  even  among  those  who 
might  command  the  conditions  there  are  not  many  who  think  it 
worth  while  to  do  so.  Men  are  prone  to  think  that  they  are 
sufficiently  able  to  gauge  the  extent  and  purport  of  slight  and 
often  occurring  sensations,  wliich,  although  unpleasant,  are  not 
considered  to  imply  anything  more  than  a  mere  passing  disturb- 
ance of  the  functions  of  some  of  the  organs,  which  may  be 
easily  restored  to  their  natural  state  by  resorting  to  the  use  of 
simple  popular  remedies.  It  is  so  among  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  skilled  advice  in  trivial  cases  ;  but  liow  much  more 
60  among  the  far  more  numerous  class  who  study  economy  from 
necessity  and  seek  the  cheapest  method  of  attaining  their 
object!  The  family  medicine  chest  is  an  essential  department 
of  every  household,  although  it  may  consist  only  of  a  glass  of 
cold  water  to  be  taken  at  bed  time.  That  mistakes  are  some- 
times committed  in  this  system  of  home  treatment  is  certain, 
but  the  amount  of  evil  resulting  from  it  is  probably  small  as 
compared  with  the  benefits,  real  or  imaginary,  and  the  satisf-tc- 
tion  arising  from  a  sense  of  independence  which  a  judicious 
•exercise  of  knowledge  founded  on  such  experiences  as  most 
intelligent  individuals  have  the  means  of  acquiring  may  and 
generally  do  produce.  Tne  extent  to  which  medicines  are  thus 
administered  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  of  the  14,000 
chemists  and  druggists  in  Great  Britain  the  greater  part  have 
but  little  to  do  with  the  dispensing  of  physicians'  prescriptions, 
while  all  are  engaged,  and  most  are  principally  engaged,  in 
supplying  medicines  to  be  used  by  the  public  on  unprofessional 
responsibility.  If  individuals  and  the  heads  of  families  are 
justified  in  thus  treating  slight  ailments  by  the  use  of  remedies 
which  they  have  seen  used  in  the  same  way  by  others  similarly 
circumst;incod,  it  would  bo  unreasonable  to  object  to  their 
extending  or  improving  their  knowledge  of  the  use  of  such 
remedies  by  information  obtained  from  those  who,  being  engaged 
in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  medicines,  are  supposed  to  have 
a  general  acquaintance  with  their  properties  and  uses.  I  hope 
aad  believe  there  are  not  many  among  the  class  of  men  thus 
appealed  to  who  travel  beyond  the  bounds  required  for  the 
eafety.and  at  the  same  time  the  convenience,  of  the  public,  under 
the  circumsUnces  prevailing  in  diffijrent  localities;  but  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  some  control  exercised  over  the 
assumption  of  a  duty  which  so  obviously  affects  the  interests  of 
the  public  as  does  that  of  the  treatment  of  diseases.  There 
must  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  unqualified  pretenders 
may  be  allowed  to  claim  the  confidence  and  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  those  whose  sufferings  often  make  them  easy 
victims  to  imposition.  And  then  comes  the  question,  where 
shall  we  draw  the  line  and  say.  "  Thus  far,  but  no  further"? 

With  reference  to  this  question  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  pharmacist  in  prescribing  for 
those  who  apply  to  him  in  cases  of  sickness  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  individual  unconnected  with  any  department  of 
medicine  who  may  prescribe  either  for  himself  or  for  others. 
The  pharmacist  is  supposed  to  possess— and,  indeed,  he  ought  to 
possess— a  certain  amount  and  kind  of  medical  knowledge,  that 
IS,  a  knowledge  of  medicines  and  their  properties;  but  beyond 
this,  the  public,  judging,  perhaps,  from  the  insignia  by  which  he 
is  surrounded  and  the  atmosphere  he  lives  in,  often  credit  him 
with  other  knowledge  than  that  which  he  am  justly  lay  claim 
to.  Founded,  it  may  be,  on  credit  thus  acquired,  they  place 
confidence   in   his   power  to  advise,  not  only  with  regard 


to  the  properties  and  doses  of  medicines,  but  also  in  tha 
treatment  of  diseases,  with  regard  to  which  he  possesfles 
no  real  qualification.  In  this  direction,  from  simple  question? 
and  trivial  cases,  he  may  ba  led  on  step  by  step  ;  and  tinless  he 
has  strength  of  mind  and  firmness  enough  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion which  a  desire  to  satisfy  customers,  to  retain  and  not  to 
discredit  or  weaken  the  favourable  opinion  previously  formed  of 
his  knowledge,  experience,  and  judgment,  with  other  considera- 
tions natural  to  a  man  of  business,  he  may  bo  drawn  almost 
imperceptibly  into  a  habit  of  prescribing,  for  which  no  sound 
justification  can  be  advanced. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  advocates  and  promoters  of  the 
improved  system  of  pharmaceutical  education  from  which  this 
association  has  sprung  that  as  pharmacists  and  druggists  become 
better  qualified  for  their  legitimate  duties  they  will  be  less  dis- 
posed to  engage  in  those  for  which  they  have  no  real  qualifica- 
tion. This  is  a  result  that  would  be  naturally  looked  for ;  and 
impartial  observers  of  the  state  both  of  mediail  and  pharma- 
ceutical practice,  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone  during 
the  last  30  or  40  years,  will  readily  admit  that,  while  much  yet 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  much  has  been  done  towards 
defining  the  limits  within  which  pharmacy  on  the  one  hand  and 
medical  practice  on  the  other,  should  be  restricted,  not  only  with 
a  view  to  the  interests  of  practitioners  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments, but  with  the  broader  view  of  adrancing  the  knowledge 
and  improving  the  practice  both  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

We  may  look  to  the  Pliarmaceutical  Conference — which  seeks 
to  lead  its  members  into  habits  of  scientific  research — for 
efficient  aid  in  raising  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
ethics  with  reference  to  what  is  called  counter  practice.  Those 
who  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  importance  in  scientific  pur- 
suits of  having  a  sufficient  groundwork  on  which  to  base  their 
theories  and  practice,  and  have  acquired  the  habit  of  cautiously 
and  logically  connecting  cause  and  effect,  will  be  naturally  dis- 
inclined to  speculate  in  the  empirical  traatment  of  diseases 
of  which  they  have  no  thorough  fundamental  knowledge. 

Materia  medica  and  ph^irmacy  are  our  legitimate  subjects,  and 
they  offur  arapla  scope  for  study,  research,  and  application. 
Diligent  search  has  already  been  made  among  natural  objects 
for  those  which  possess  therapeutical  properties,  but  can  it  be 
said  that  the  resources  of  nature  have  been  exhausted,  and  that 
there  are  no  other  drugs  to  be  found  than  those  we  have  which 
may  either  bo  used  in  their  natural  state,  or  from  which  valuable 
medicinal  agents  may  be  extracted  ?  It  is  true  that  the  past 
year  has  not  been  prolific  of  new  medicines  of  any  importance, 
but  we  havejaborandi  among  those  of  recent  introduction,  and  wo 
have  yet  to  learn  something  of  this  drug  and  its  active  principle. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  our  most  valu- 
able drugs  are  derived,  some  of  which  by  simple  processes  of 
pharmacy  afford  to  the  physician  the  means  of  mo  lifying  in  a 
variety  of  ways  the  condition  and  theaction  of  animal  organisms, 
while  others  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  chemical  knowledge 
and  skill  in  extracting  their  more  active  constituents.  Intimately 
associated  with,  and  closely  allied  to,  many  of  ths  drugs  of 
vegetable  origin  are  some  of  the  substances  used  as  food  ;  indeed, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  draw  a  line  that  should  indicate  sharply 
the  distinction  between  alimentary  and  medicinal  substances. 
Medical  knowledge  may  be  and  to  some  extent  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  selection  and  preparation  both  of  alimentary  and 
medicinal  substances,  but  it  is  especially  required  in  regard  to 
the  latter.  If  wo  broadly  represent  as  articles  of  food  those 
which  are  intended  to  support  vital  action,  to  afford  the  means 
of  development,  and  to  reproduce  what  is  daily  passing  and 
wearing  away  in  our  bodies,  and  as  medicines  those  which  affect 
the  organs  and  their  functions  when  in  an  abnormal  state,  or 
which  alter  their  normal  condition,  it  will  be  readily  admitted 
that  our  sensations  more  clearly  and  safely  indicate  and  assist 
us  in  selecting  the  former  than  the  latter.  Articles  of  food 
must  comprise  the  constituents  of  every  part  of  the  body,  and  if 
there  be  a  pressing  want  of  any  particular  constituent  beyond 
the  daily  supply  nature  soon  indicates  the  want  by  a  craving 
desire  for  that  which  is  deficient.  The  same  kind  of  natural 
selection  applies  to  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt,  to  medicinal 
agents,  but  the  same  liberty  of  choice  in  meeting  the  wants  as 
they  arise  cannot  safely  be  admitted  here  as  in  the  case  of  food. 
With  agents  of  so  much  power  as  those  often  possess  it  cannot 
be  left  to  the  unaided  judgment  of  those  who  have  no  medical 
or  pharmaceutical  knowledge  to  undert^ike  their  selection,  pre- 
paration, and  use.  Special  education  is  required  for  the  safe 
and  successful  performance  of  these  duties.  Until  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  in  botany,  materia  medica,  chemistry,  was 
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recognised  as  the  groundwork  on  which  alone  pharmaceutical 
qualifications  and  reputations  could  be  bused,  some  of  the  most 
important  duties  relating  to  pharmacy  ware  necessarily  per- 
formed by  medical  men  wlio  possessed  those  qualifications. 
Mt'dicul  botany,  materia  medica,  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry 
have  had  no  representatives  among  the  class  of  pure  pharmacists 
in  this  country  until  recently.  Happily  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  may  look,  and  already  we  have  not  looked  in  vain,  for 
worthy  disciples  and  followers  of  Lindley,  Pereira,  Christison, 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  and  Fownes,  among  those  who  have 
been  trained  and  educated  as  pharmacists,  and  who  are  satisfied 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  phar- 
maceutical knowledge.  With  such  subjects  as  those  I  have 
named  offering  the  reward  of  credit  and  renown  to  successful 
cultivators  and  explorers,  no  one  need  say  that  pharmacy  is 
barren  of  profitable  work,  even  of  a  higli  intellectual  character, 
for  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  We  have  only  to 
look  at  what  has  been  done  and  is  now  doing  with  reference  to 
cinchona  bark,  ipecacuanha,  and  opium,  to  bo  satisfied  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  those  de;mrtments,  and  much  of 
a  similar  description  to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
cultivation  of  jalap,  seammony,  rhubtrb,  and  other  drug?,  i>f 
which  the  supplies  are  imperfect  nni  uncert;iin.  We  are  no 
longer  dependent  on  the  precarious  supplies  of  cinchona  bark 
from  the  forests  of  South  America,  anl  m  ly  probably  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  our  possessions  in  Indii  will  yield  us 
all  and  more  than  all  the  bark  we  require.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  dependent  on  China  for  the  production  of  our  medicinal 
rhubarb,  although  it  is  grown  in  this  country,  and  some  samples 
of  English  rhubirb  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  Chinese. 
May  we  not  look  forward  to  the  improvement  of  English-grown 
rhubarb  by  cultivation  or  change  of  species,  so  that  we  may  be 
independent  of  foreign  importation  and  unaffected  by  changes 
such  as  that  caused  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Russian  monopoly 
in  the  trade  ? 

It  is  often  a  subject  of  complaint  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  use  of  good  drugs,  and  sometimes  it  is  urged  as  an  excuse 
for  dealing  in  such  as  are  of  inferior  quality,  that  many  of  these 
articles  are  collected  and  prepared  for  sale  by  the  native 
inhabit'ints  of  countries  remote  from  advanced  civilisation, 
where  much  control  cannot  bo  exercised  by  merchants,  who  are 
therefore  obliged  to  take  what  they  can  get.  But  admitting  the 
force  of  this  excuse  as  applied  to  ; some  cases,  it  ought  not  to 
prevent  our  doing  what  is  possible  towards  securing  a  supply 
of  good  drugs.  We  have  seen  what  can  be  done  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  a  body  of  ^pharmacists  in  that  direction  in 
the  case  of  senna.  About  thirty  years  ago  all  the  Alexandrian 
senna  was  mixed  with  a  large  proportion,  often  a  fifth  of  its 
weight,  of  argel  leaves,  but  a  vigorous  protest  judiciously 
advanced  by  pharmacists  in  the  early  days  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  supported  by  the  wholesale  dealers  and  merchants, 
induced  those  engaged  in  collecting  the  drug  to  supply  it  in  a 
pure  or  less  adulterated  state.  Improvement  of  a  similar 
description  has  also  been  brought  about  in  a  similar  way  in  the 
quality  of  much  of  the  sc  iramony  and  some  of  the  varieties  of 
opium,  as  well  as  of  less  important  drugs,  which  are  brought 
frnm  distant  countries. 

But  not  only  may  the  expression  of  opinion  be  thus  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  improvement  of  our  drug  supplies :  there  is 
scope  for  the  profitable  application  of  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical knowledge,  both  at  hom^j  and  abroad,  in  practically 
producing  drugs  and  nipdicines.  The  Conference  may  take 
credit  for  having  supplied  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  late 
officers  a  successful  investigator  and  operator  who  is  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  the  Government  by  the  production  of  cinchona 
alkaloids,  in  a  partially  purified  state,  ^rom  the  acclimatised 
bark  trees  of  Indi-i.  The  mixed  alkaloids  so  obtained  would 
hardly  be  received  with  favour  in  this  country,  and  they  are 
not,  I  believe,  intended  fur  exportjition,  but  for  use  among  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  where  they  will  supply  an  important  want 
at  a  low  price,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  means  of  fully 
testing  the  efficacy  of  the  mixed  as  compared  with  the  isolated 
alkaloids  and  their  salts.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
question  occurs  as  to  whether  the  active  constituents  of 
vegetable  substances  are  more  advantageously  used  in  the  state 
in  which  they  naturally  occur  or  in  an  isolated  and  purified 
condition.  Tne  discovery  and  introduction  of  morphia  has  not 
superseded  the  use  of  opium  and  its  preparations,  and  a  similar 
remark  may  be  made  with  reference  to  other  drugs  which  yield 
definite  chemical  compounds  to  which  their  officjicy  has  been 
as.Tibe  I,  bu".  to  which  it  p-o')ably  is  not  wholly  due. 


The  search  for  alkaloids  in  drugs  of  vegetable  origin  has 
been  actively  pursued  since  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and 
has  resulted  in  many  important  discoveribs,  by  which  the  names 
of  Sertiirner,  Pelletier,  Caventou,  Robiquet,  and  others  have 
acquired  well-merited  distinction.  This  search  is  still  no  less 
active  than  ever.  No  sooner  is  a  new  vegetable  drug  intro- 
duced than  it  is  made  the  subject  of  an  investigation  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  its  active  constituents,  that  is,  of  such 
as  can  be  isolated  as  definite  chemical  compounds  with  marked 
therapeutical  properties.  The  inquiry  is  sometimes  attended 
with  difficulty,  and  the  results  obtained  are,  not  unfrequently, 
of  doubtful  practical  value.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
ergot  of  rye.  There  has  been  a  long-standing  inquiry,  with 
many  experiments  from  time  to  time  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  is  the  active  therapeutical  constituent  of  thi» 
drug.  The  ergot  yields  to  ether  about  30  per  cent,  of  a  fatty 
substance,  partly  consisting  of  fixed  oil,  partly  of  volatile  fatty 
acids,  and  partly  of  resinous  matter.  This  ethereal  extract  wa» 
considered  by  Dr.  Wright  to  be  the  efficacious  part  of  the  ergot, 
but  Neidhardt  ascribed  the  efficacy  it  possessed  to  the  resin, 
while  others  have  represented  that  the  fatty  matter  not  only  i» 
devoid  of  haemostatic  properties,  but  possesses  others  which  ar& 
poisonous.  From  the  part  of  the  ergot  insoluble  in  ether  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  Wiggers  extracted  his  ergotine,  which 
Ludwig  represents  as  modified  albumen,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  caustic  alkalies.  Bonjean,  again,  denied 
the  medicinal  efficacy  of  Wiggers'  ergotine,  and  claimed  that 
property  and  the  name  for  an  extract  made  by  percolation  with 
cold  water,  and  evaporation  to  the  solid  state  after  removal  of 
albumen  by  heat  and  precipitation  of  other  inert  matter  by 
means  of  alcohol.  Subsequently  Wenzell  obtained  two  alkaloids, 
which  he  has  named  ecboline  and  ergotine,  both  of  which  are 
descril)pd  as  soluble  in  water,  with  an  alkaline  reaction  and 
bitter  taste.  More  recently  still  Tanret.  in  a  paper  real  b9for& 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Pfris,  claims  to  have  discovered 
another  alkaloid  in  ergot,  which  for  distinction  he  h^s  named 
ergotinine.  It  ex'sts  only  in  very  small  quantity,  is  strongly 
alkaline  in  its  reaction,  and  capable  of  neutralising  acids.  The- 
presence  of  methylamine  at  one  stage  of  the  process  by  which 
this  alkaloid  is  obtained,  and  the  further  development  of  the 
same  amine  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the  ergotinine.  are 
sugqe^tive  facts  which  will  no  doubt  lead  to  further  investiga- 
tion. Lastly,  we  have  the  announcement,  by  Dragendorff,  that 
the  active  principle  of  ergot  is  not  an  alkaloid  but  an  acid, 
which  he  names  sclerotic  acid,  and  which  is  present  in  ergot  to- 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Now,  in  the 
face  of  these  various,  and  to  some  extent  discrepant,  results  of 
the  attempts  made  to  discover  and  ^isolate  the  active  principle 
of  ergot,  we  may  be  satisfied  for  the  present  to  rely  on  the  use 
of  less  dofinite  preparations,  such  as  the  powder,  decoction  or 
liquid  extract. 

Some  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  obtaining  in  a  state 
of  purity  the  active  principles  of  ipecacuanha  and  foxglove, 
but  important  improvements  have  been  recently  made  in  the 
processes  for  the  preparation  of  both  these  bodies.  For 
practical  use  emetine  is  perhaps  hardly  required,  but  if  it 
should  be  the  process  of  Glenard  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  He  obtains  hydrochlorate  of  emetine  in  colourless 
crystalline  nodules,  from  which  pure  emetine  may  be  separated 
by  an  alkali.  With  regard  to  digitalin,  the  discovery  of  a  good 
practical  process  yielding  the  active  principle  of  digitalis  in  a 
pure,  crystalline,  and  definite  condition  has  long  been  an 
important  desideratum  in  medicine.  The  various  processes 
that  have  been  recommended  have  yielded  under  the  same  name 
products  that  have  differed  in  composition  and  properties,  and 
none  of  which  have  been  of  such  a  definite  nature  as  to  ensure 
in  different  samples  perfect  uniformity  of  effects.  The  digitalin 
of  the  British  Pharmacopojia  is  obtained  by  a  process  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Homolle,  but  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
the  pure  active  principle  of  the  foxglove,  and  in  an  article  of 
so  much  potency  the  fact  of  its  being  amorphous  leaves  some 
doubt  with  reference  to  any  sample  of  it  as  to  the  amount  of 
care  and  skill  that  have  been  exercised  in  its  preparation.  Some 
years  ago  Nativelle  succeeded  in  getting  digitalin  in  a  crystal- 
line state,  for  which,  in  1872,  the  Orfila  prize  of  6,000  francs- 
was  awarded  ;  but  the  process  by  which  the  product  was  theD 
obtained  was  considered  troublesome  and  difficult.  More 
recently  the  process  has  been  simplified,  and  we  may  shortly 
look  for  the  substitution  of  pure  crystalline  digitalin  for  the 
less  definite  preparation  now  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

No  doubt,  I  believe,  is  entertained  that  digitalin  possesses  all 
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the  Viiluable  medicinal  properties  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
extracted.  It  is  strictly,  therefore,  the  active  principle  of  the 
foxglove,  but  it  cannot  be  classed  among  the  alkaloids,  because, 
in  common  with  picrotoxin,  it  lacks  that  essential  constituent  of 
an  alkaloid,  nitrogen.  We  thus  have  two  powerful  organic 
poisons,  digitrtlin  and  picrotoxin,  forming  remarkable  exceptions 
to  what  would  otherwise  appear  to  be  an  almost  universal  law, 
tl  at  the  element  nitrogen,  which  in  its  isolated  state  is  the 
most  harmless  of  all  the  elements,  and  apparently  incapable]  of 
mischief,  is  nevertheless,  when  in  combination,  the  foinenter  of 
evil  and  a  constant  element  of  things  vile  and  poisonous.  There 
are  problems  to  be  solved  with  reference  to  nitrogen  which  have 
hitherto  baffled  the  efforts  made  for  their  solution  by  our  most 
able  chemists.  We  live  at  the  bottom  of  an  immense  ocean, 
four-fifths  of  which  consists  of  this  tame  and  toothless  nitrogen, 
which  is  here  inert  and  indisposed  to  union  ;  but  when  united  it 
becomes  not  only  a  fertiliser  of  the  land  and  a  constituent  of  our 
nutritious  food,  but  also  the  fruitful  source  of  diseases  and  the 
cause  of  many  human  miseries.  We  have  boundless  supplies  of 
it  ready  to  our  hands,  but  we  cannot  turn  it  to  its  most  required 
purpose  of  }ielding  ammonia,  with  which  we  might  greatly 
increase  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  thus  feed  many  hungry 
mouths.  We  cannot  by  artificial  means  produce  the  alkaloids 
•containing  it  which  nature  elaborates  in  the  recesses  of  vegetable 
•organs,  leaving  man  by  the  exercise  of  his  chemic.il  and  other 
knowledge  to  extract  and  isolate  them,  and  to  discover  and  con- 
trol their  useful  applications  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

Morphia  was  the  alkaloid  first  discovered,  yet  even  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years,  we  are  not  only  dependent  upon 
nature  for  its  elaboration,  but  avail  ourselves  of  her  further 
aid  in  supplying  us  by  a  process  of  natural  elimination  with  the 
milky  juice  from  which  alone  we  extract  the  alkaloid.  The 
collection  of  the  opium  seems  a  slow  and  labour-wasting  process, 
in  which  at  last  we  probably  but  imperfectly  exhaust  the  poppies 
of  their  valuable  constituents,  and  the  question  naturally  arises, 
if  the  morphia  be  in  the  capsules  before  the  incisions  are  made, 
why  do  we  not  resort  to  same  process  for  its  extraction  more 
direct  and  exhaustive  than  that  of  partial  exudation,  more 
mechanical,  and  at  the  some  time  more  in  accordance  with 
modern  manufacturing  operations? 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Groves,  my  predecessor  in  this  chair, 
for  some  interesting  experiments  made  many  j'oars  ago  on  the 
direct  separation  of  alkaloids  from  poppy  capsules.  I  have 
referred  on  several  occasions  to  Mr.  Groves'  paper  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  and  have  always  risen  from  its  perusal 
-with  a  feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
desirableness  of  further  investigation  with  reference  to  it.  I 
must  add,  however,  that  experiments  which  I  have  seen  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale  with  the  same  object  have  not  afforded 
■encouraging  results. 

In  another  case,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  the 
direct  method  of  extraction  from  the  vegetable  source  has  been 
attended  with  good  success.  Eesin  of  scammony  is  now  pro- 
duced from  the  root  much  more  economically  than  it  can  be 
indirectly  through  the  process  of  natural  elimination. 

But  how  long  shall  it  be  said  that  man,  with  all  his  boasted 
knowledge,  which  has  enabled  him  to  outstrip  Nature  herself  in 
the  number  of  organic  compounds  he  can  make,  including  many 
of  the  natural  products  known  to  us,  has  nevertheless  proved 
powerless  to  produce  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  with  perhaps  a 
single  exception  ?  It  is  the  more  surprising  since  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have  the  right  clue  to  their  constitu- 
tion as  compound  ammonias,  a  class  of  substances  that  has  been 
largely  and  successfully  investigated  by  Wurtz  and  Hofmann, 
who,  with  Fo  wnes  and  others,  have  produced  many  bodies 
resembling  the  natural  alkaloids.  This  is  a  field  of  investigation 
that  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  future  El  Dorado  of  pharmacy, 
the  successful  exploration  of  which  may  possibly  be  reserved  for 
fortunate  member  of  this  Conference. 
Chemistry  has  hitherto  failed  to  unlock  the  secret  of  the 
mode  of  producing  by  artificial  means  the  vegetable  alkaloids, 
but  she  has  to  some  extent  made  amends  by  supplying  valuable 
therapeutical  agents,  some  of  which  are  ofHcient  substitutes  for 
them,  ihere  have  been  no  recent  additions  made  to  our  chemi- 
cal materia  medica,  but  among  articles  of  modern  introduction, 
hydrate  of  chloral,  with  croton-chloral-or,  as  it  is  now  found  to 
be,  butyl-chloral— nitrite  of  amy],  and  salicylic  acid,  occupy 
prominent  positions. 

The  increased  attention  which  has  recently  been  given  to  the 
u.se  of  antiseptics  and  disinfectants  in  connection  with  surgical 
operations  and  the  treatment  of  diseases  has  tended  to  bring 


many  substances  belonging  to  those  classes  into  notice,  and  to 
afford  occasion  for  testing  their  respective  powers  when  applied 
under  various  circumstances.  Several  add.tions  have  thus  been 
made  to  the  substances  used  for  those  purposes,  both  by  the 
introduction  of  new  agents,  such  as  salicylic  acid,  and  the 
discovery  of  new  applications  of  those  which  had  previously 
been  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  chromic  and  boracic  acids 
and  borax. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  respecting  spon- 
taneous generation  and  the  germ  theory  of  the  propagation  of 
diseases  it  has  been  shown  by  Tyndall  that  the  atmo.'jphere  in 
which  we  live  swarms  with  minute  vital  organisms  and  other 
floating  particles,  the  presence  of  which  is  indicated  by  their 
power  of  scattering  a  beam  of  light,  and  that  these  bodies, 
some  of  which  are  too  small  to  admit  of  their  being  individually 
examined  or  detected  with  the  most  powerful  microscopes,  may, 
nevertheless,  be  removed  from  the  air  by  filtration  through 
various  media,  such  as  cotton-wool — especially  if  this  be 
moistened  with  glycerine.  The  investigations  of  Pasteur  tend, 
like  those  of  Tyndall  and  others,  to  show  that  in  air  and  other 
denser  forms  of  matter  freed  from  these  and  similar  vital 
organisms,  no  living  beings,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  can  be 
developed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  vital  organisms  or 
germs  be  present,  together  with  the  elements  of  nutrition  and 
conditions  favourable  to  life  and  its  developments,  living  beings 
speedily  appear,  the  propagation  and  growth  of  which  are 
neces.sarily  attended  with  the  destruction  of  other  forms  of 
matter.  It  is  to  the  breaking  up  in  this  way  of  one  kind  of 
matter  to  provide  for  the  development  of  other  forms  of  it 
that  we  may  ascribe  most  of  the  changes  affecting  the  health 
and  well-being  of  men.  In  our  living  bodies  the  transforma- 
tions caused  by  the  development  of  minute  and  unseen  forms 
of  life  produce  various  sorts  of  diseases,  while  in  dead  matter 
similar  transformations  cause  putrefactive  decomposition,  at- 
tended with  its  repulsive  effects.  This  view  of  the  way  in  which 
diseases  are  propagated  has  induced  Pasteur  to  express  the 
opinion  that  it  may  be  possible  to  exterminate  parasitic  diseases 
from  the  earth,  and  it  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  inquiry  after 
the  most  efficient  disinfectants,  and  antiseptics,  and  deodorising 
agents,  and  the  best  means  of  using  them  for  the  desired 
purposes.  The  subject  is  one  the  investigation  of  which 
pharmacists  may  engage  in  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  charge  of  poaching  in  other  men's  preserves.  The  inquiry 
belongs  to  the  departments  of  physics,  materia  medica,  and 
chemistry,  as  well  as  to  that  of  pathology.  Appeal  is 
frequently  made  to  the  pharmacist  for  his  aid  not  only  in 
supplying  but  suggesting  the  agents  that  maybe  most  relied 
upon  for  preventing  the  outbreak  or  spread  of  disease  and 
for  destroying  offensive  effluvia.  It  is  important  as  a  basis  on 
which  alone  sound  judgment  can  be  exercised  in  advising  or 
acting  in  such  cases,  that  there  should  be  a  clear  and  correct 
apprehension  as  to  the  objects  to  be  sought  and  the  means  .of 
attaining  them.  There  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  be  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  with  reference  to  the  application  of  the  terms 
deodoriser,  antiseptic,  and  disinfectant.  A  closer  connection  is 
sometimes  thought  to  prevail  than  we  have  good  grounds  for 
assuming  the  existence  of.  between  things  that  are  offensive  to 
the  senses  and  those  which  are  injurious  to  health.  That 
many  offensive  gases  possess  deleterious  properties  when 
inhaled  is  unquestionable,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  con- 
clude that  a  gas  is  injurious  to  health  simply  because  it  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  smell.  The  sensations  resultingl 
from  the  action  of  external  objeiits  on  our  senses  depend  to 
some  extent  on  habit  and  education,  as  forcibly  illustrated  by 
the  practice  of  the  retired  tallow-melter  who  always  returned 
to  his  former  place  of  business  on  melting  days. 

But  misapprehension  is  liable  to  exist  not  only  with  referencaf 
to  the  efficacy  of  deodorising  agents  in  relation  to  health,  but^ 
also  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  action  of  antiseptics  and 
disinfectants.    An  antiseptic  is  a  substance  that  prevents  or 
retards  putrefaction,  and  putrefaction  is  the  decomposition  of 
animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of 
offensive  gases.    The  putrefactive  change  occurs  only  in  dead 
matter,  and  requires  the  presence  of  water,  heat,  aud  a  fermentj 
There  is  no  putrefaction  in  the  absence  of  water,  nor  at  veryl 
low  temperatures,  nor  in  the  absence  of  those  minute  vitaK 
organisms  to  which  I  have  referred,  aud  which  constitute  th^ 
ferment  from  which  the  decomposition  originates.    At  one  tim^ 
it  was  thought  that  comploto  exclusion  of  air  and  oxygen  fromS 
moist  animal  or  vegetable  substances  was  essential  for  theLoi 
preservation  from  putrefactive  decomposition,  but  that  theor 
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ij  has  been  exploded,    and  it  has  been  shown  that  although 
''  oxygen  and  atmospheric  air  may  conduce  to  other  changes,  yet, 
j  j  if  free  from  the  germs  of  the  class  of  organisms  alluded  to,  they 
j  do  not  favour  but  rather  tend  to  retard  putrefaction. 

The  substances  used  as  antiseptics  act  either  directly  on  the 
i;  bodies  in  which  putrefaction  is  occurring  or  might  occur,  forming 
with  them  combinations  that  are  not  susceptible  of  the  decora- 
r  posing  action  of  a  ferment,  or  they  act  indirectly  by  destroying 
k  the  vitality  or  otherwise  preventing  the  development  and  propa- 
f  gation  of  the  organisms  of  which  the  ferment  is  composed.  In 
1;  this  respect  antiseptics  are  distinguished  from  disinfectants, 
|j  the  action  of  the  latter  being  directed  only  towards  the  exciting 
r  causes  and  offensive  or  deleterious  products  of  a  class  of  changes 
;'  which  are  themselves  more  comprehensive  than  those  implied  by 
|i|  the  term  putrefaction. 

Iji     Disinfectants  are  agents  possessing  the  property  and  employed 

[:  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  contagia  of  infectious  diseases, 
or  depriving  them  of  their  specific  infective  power.  The  influence 
of  these  contiigia  being  exerted  only  in  living  bodies  the  products 

i  of  their  action  are  distinct  from  those  of  putrefactive  decom- 
position, and  they  are  not  necessarily  perceptible  to  the  senses. 

'  With  a  wider  signification  of  the  term,  disinfectants  may  be 
said  to  ivct  on,  and  render  harmless,  the  products  of  putrefac- 

'  tive  and  other  changes  when  these  are  capable  of  injuring  health 
or  inducing  disease.  There  is  thus  a  marked  difference  between 
the  objects  contemplated  in  the  use  of  disinfectants  and  anti- 
septics, but  the  agents  used  for  these  purposes  are  for  the  most 
part  the  same,  and  difl!er  only  in  the  extent  to  which  their 

!  actions  are  required  to  be  adapted  in  one  case  to  living  and  in 

I the  other  to  dead  matter.  Disinfection,  also,  may  attend  and 
result  from,  but  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of,  deodorisation, 
for  not  only  may  there  be  infection  without  a  bad  smell,  but 
there  may  be  odours  that  are  not  agreeable  and  yet  are  not 
injurious  to  health. 

Much  has  been  done  towards  defining  the  special  objects  to 
he  attained  by  the  use  of  these  three  classes  of  substances,  and 
several  new  and  efficacious  agents  suitable  for  such  uses,  have 
been  added  to  the  lists  of  those  previously  known  or  thus 
employed,  but  there  is  still  room  for  the  exercise  of  practical 
knowledge  and  judgment  in  classifying,  adapting,  and  pre- 
paring these  various  agents,  with  proper  instructions  for  their 
use  in  cases  in  which  they  are  required.  Errors  are  often  com- 
mitted and  the  attainment  of  required  objects  frustrated  from 
the  want  of  information  on  these  points.  Among  the  mistakes 
made  in  connection  with  the  use  of  deodorising  and  disinfecting 
agents  is  that  of  covering  one  smell  by  another,  that  is  of  con- 
cealing instead  of  destroying  the  source  of  evil.  It  may  even 
in  some  cases  be  an  error  to  destroy  a  bad  smell  by  an  agent 
that  is  not  capable  at  the  same  time  of  destroyinfr  imperceptible 
miasms  which  accompany  it,  and  which  of  the  two  may  be  the 
only  real  source  of  danger  to  health.  In  the  use  of  disinfec- 
tants there  is  often  a  great  want  of  judgment  manifested  in  the 
selection  of  thise  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  required 
tffect.  Who,  for  instance,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  would  think  of  using  Condy's  fluid  for  purifying  a 
cesspool,  or  Sir  William  Burnett's  disinfecting  solution  for 
destroying  the  contagion. of  a  fever-stricken  apartment.  There 
is  ample  room  for  study  and  research  with  reference  to  subjects 
huch  as  these,  and  if  anyone  doubts  it  I  would  commend  to  his 
notice  the  experiences  of  Faraday  many  years  ago  in  connection 
with  the  purification  of  the  infected  wards  of  the  Millbank 
Penitentiary. 

The  use  of  disinfectants  and  antiseptics  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  most  inveterate  diseases  which 
medical  men  have  to  contend  against,  and  it  appertains  to  the 
pharmacist  aa  well  as  the  physician  to  be  conversant  with  all 
that  relates  to  the  preparation,  the  mode  of  action,  and  the  use 
of  these  important  agents.  They  are  comprised  in  our  materia 
medica  et  hygienica.  Some  of  them  are  included  in  our 
i'harmacopooia,  but  others  are  not.  As  pharmacists  it  devolves 
upon  us  to  assist  in  the  study  and  selection  of  members  of  this 
and  other  classes  of  articles  that  are  contained,  or  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  being  admitted  among  the  officially 
recognised  agents  employed  in  medicine. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  with 
roferonco  to  medicines.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  all  the  most 
I  aluablo  therapeutical  agents,  and  many  of  those  required  for 
liygienical  purposes  in  connection  with  the  treatment  i  f  diseases 
tnd  the  maintenance  of  health.  These  agents  being  intended 
lor  the  use  of  medical  men,  the  success  of  whoso  practice  depends 
upon  the  production  of  the  expected  results  of  their  administra- 


tion, those  who  proscribe  them,  and  who,  of  all  the  parlies 
concerned,  arc  the  most  deeply  interested  in  their  proper  selec- 
tion and  preparation,  are  held  to  be  the  first  and  highest 
authorities  in  determining  what  they  should  be  and  how  they 
should  be  defined.  But  prescribers  of  medicines  may  be,  and 
indeed  they  mostly  are,  inexperienced  in  the  commerce  of  drugs 
and  the  arts  by  which  manufactured  medicines  are  producwi. 
The  knowledge  relating  to  these  department"  of  pharmacology 
lies  within  the  province  of  the  pharmacist,  and  a  largo  amount 
of  this  knowledge  is  required  for  the  successful  production  of  a 
Pharmacopoeia.  That  in  former  days  those  exclusively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  were  not  ostensibly  employed  or 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  our  national  Pharmacopoeias 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  then  undeveloped  and  generally 
unsatisfactory  state  of  pharmacy  as  an  occupation  distinct  from 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Since  pharmacy  with  a  scientific 
basis,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  has  furnished  that 
basis,  have  simultaneously  sprung  into  existence  and  rapidly 
grown  to  maturity  in  this  country,  the  claims  of  pharmacists  to 
be  consulted  by  those  to  whom  the  legislature  has  committed 
the  responsibility  of  preparing,  and  from  time  to  time  modify- 
ing, our  national  Pharmacopoeia,  have  been  practically  recog- 
nised, by  the  appeals  which  have  been  made  directly  to 
individuals,  and  generally  through  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
for  such  assistance  as  could  be  obtained  in  that  way.  Much  of 
the  value  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
use  made  of  information  obtained  from  these  sources,  which 
has  so  far  enhanced  the  estimation  in  which  the  work  is  held 
by  members  of  the  medical  profession  that  even  now,  after  a 
lapse  of  ten  years  and  the  sale  of  30,000  copies,  very  little 
disposition,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  a  decided  indisposi- 
tion, is  manifested  to  have  any  alteration  made  in  its  matter 
or  form.  Hence  the  frequent  appearance  of  reprints  instead  of 
new  editions.  But  in  a  work  of  this  description,  additions  and 
alterations  must  be  sometimes  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge  and  of  medical  practice,  and  members  of 
this  Conference  are  f  urnishing  matter  which  will  facilitate  the 
preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  when  such  is 
called  for. 

If  I  might  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Conference  what  I  con- 
ceive would  be  a  valuable  application  of  some  of  the  scientific 
energy  and  the  funds  at  its  command,  it  would  be  to  appoint 
one  or  two  committees,  not  for  original  research,  but  for  the 
practical  testing  and  comparing  of  results  which  have  been 
already  obtained  in  the  investigation  of  subjects  relating  to  the 
preparation  of  medicines.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  of 
this  description  that  is  much  wanted,  and  is  more  suited  for  a 
committee  acting  under  instructions  from  a  public  body  than  it 
would  be  for  an  individual  voluntarily  engaging  in  it.  Work  of 
this  kind  partakes  to  some  extent  or  an  invidious  character  as 
affecting  other  investigators,  and  while  it  necessarily  involves 
the  expenditure  of  much  labour,  it  is  not  calculated  adequately 
to  enhance  the  scientific  reputation  of  those  engaged  in  it. 
When  such  work  is  undertaken  by  individuals  there  is  a  tendency 
generally  to  branch  off  somewhere  into  original  research  and  leave 
the  projected  investigation  imperfectly  performed,  with  results 
which  are  of  little  practical  value ;  whereas,  if  delegated  to  a 
committee  the  inquiry  would  be  deprived  of  much  of  its  invidious- 
ness,  the  work  rendered  less  onerous,  the  temptation  to  depart 
from  the  original  design  greatly  weakened,  and  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  being  the  result  of  combined  action  with  unity  of 
purpose,  followed  by  a  concurrence  of  opinion,  would  carry 
increased  influence  and  command  a  greater  amount  of  the  con- 
fidence of  those  for  whose  use  they  were  intended. 

Among  subjects  which  appear  to  me  most  urgently  to  call  for 
this  kind  of  inquiry  I  would  place  the  preparation  of  digitalin 
and  aconitine  in  the  most  forward  rank ;  but  there  are  others  of 
less  importance,  such  aa  the  preparations  of  ipecacuanha,  ergot 
of  rye,  and  opium,  which  have  strong  claims  for  similar  investi- 
gations. Any  one  of  these  subjects  fully  worked  out  would 
form  a  contribution  from  the  Conference  in  its  corpontte  capacity 
that  would  greatly  enhance  the  credit  it  derives  from  the 
separate  work  of  its  members.  In  the  investigation  of  these 
subjects  reference  would  of  course  be  made  to  processes  used 
abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  comparisons  would  thus 
bo  made  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  different  nations.  Such  com  - 
parisons,  accompanied  with  a  desire,  for  which  there  are  obvious 
reasons,  to  assimilate  the  composition  of  medicines  bearing  the 
bame  name  but  emanating  from  different  authorities,  would  no 
doubt  tend  gradually  to  remove  the  more  important  discrepancies 
which  now  exist  in  that  direction.    How  far  it  may  be  possible 
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or  even  desirable  to  make  ouo  Pharmacopcoia  serve  for  all 
nations  is  a  question  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  beyond  simply 
expressing  the  opinion  that  such  a  result,  if  attainable,  could 
only  be  reached  at  some  far  disUint  period.  But  there  is  an 
otiject  more  within  our  reach,  and  at  the  same  time  of  less 
questionable  utility,  which  is  the  as-sirailation  of  the  strength 
;ind  composition  of  the  more  powerful  medicines  ordered  under 
the  same  names  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  different  nations.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  it  would  be  necessary  to  study 
the  various  processes,  to  freely  discuss  their  relative  merits,  to 
ascertain  what  reasons  there  are  for  the  adoption  of  special 
processes  in  particular  lofiilities,  and  finally  to  consider  how  far 
ic  is  possible  by  an  international  convention  of  medical 
authorities,  and  possibly  accompanied  by  mutual  concessions,  to 
agree  to  a  standard  of  strength  and  composition  that  should  be 
applied  to  all.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  this  with  refer- 
ence to  more  than  a  very  small  number  of  medicines  at  a  time, 
and  the  value  of  its  adoption  would  principally  apply  to  powerful 
medicines.  What  we  want  is  the  gradual,  step-by-step  introduc- 
tion of  a  sort  of  international  copyright  in  the  use  of  names  as 
applied  to  ofBcially  recognised  medicines.  This,  of  course, 
must  be  founded  upon  a  convention,  to  which  the  bodies  legally 
authorised  to  issue  Pharmacopoeias  would  be  parties,  that  a  dis- 
tinctive name  once  accepted  by  general  consent  as  applied  to  a 
medicine  shall  be  used  by  all  in  the  same  sense.  Such  a  con- 
vention might,  in  the  first  instance,  apply  only  to  a  small 
number  of  the  medicines  now  in  use,  with  reference  to  which 
the  parties  to  it  may  be  able  to  agree  in  fixing  their  strength 
and  composition,  and  subsequent  additions  might  be  made  to 
the  list  as  the  result  of  further  agreement.  It  might  be  also 
stipulated  with  reference  to  new  forms  of  medicine  that  the 
names  first  officially  applied  to  such  by  any  member  of  the 
convention  should  not  be  used  by  other  members  to  represent 
medicines  differing  from  those  in  strength  or  composition. 
This  obviously  would  be  the  easiest  part  of  the  arrangement  to 
carry  out. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  muf^t  draw  these  discursive  remarks  to 
a  conclusion.  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  under  notice  some 
of  the  subjects  which  appear  to  me  to  have  strong  claims  upon 
our  attention  and  to  present  to  the  mental  vision  a  fertile  field 
for  the  application  of  those  powers  of  cultivation  by  which 
nature  and  art  may  be  made  to  bring  forth  "a  balm  for  every 
ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  This  field  is  committed  to  our  special 
charge,  and  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  pains  we  can  devote  to  the 
hedging  in  of  its  boundaries,  the  rooting  out  of  all  that  is  rank 
and  uncongenial  to  the  objects  to  which  it  should  be  exclusively 
devoted,  and  the  formation  of  a  garden  rich  in  those  treasures 
•which  nature  presents  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  which  man 
is  striving,  but  vainly  or  with  partial  results,  to  imitate.  In 
this  field  we  have  things  that  are  lovely  and  those  that  are 
loathsome,  yet  all  are  applicable  to  some  wise  and  beneficent 
purpose  for  which  they  are  designed.  It  is  our  duty  to  discover 
their  useful  applications,  and  to  adapt  them  for  their  proper 
uses. 

•  ♦ 

* 

Mr.  Frazek  said  it  was  his  pleasing  duty  and  privilege  to 
move  the  thanks  of  the  Conf^-rence  to  Professor  Eedwood  for 
his  able,  clear,  practical,  and  seasonable  address.  The  pharma- 
ceutists of  the  North  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  president. 
He  had  long  been  known  as  the  editor  of  "  Gray's  Supplement," 
and  as  professor  of  pharmacy  he  was  universally  recognised  as  a 
round  man  in  a  round  hole.  Certainly  in  honouring  him  the 
Conference  honoured  itself.  He  (the  speaker)  had  been  much 
struck  with  Professor  Redwood's  remark  in  reference  to  the 
greater  responsibility  of  chemists  than  of  others  in  recommend- 
ing medicines.  But  he  had  no  fear  whatever  that  the  doctors 
-would  ever  be  able  to  prevent  counter  prescribing.  They  could 
not  do  it. 

Mr.  Stanford  (Glasgow),  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
remarked  that  exception  mii^ht  be  tjiken  to  one  portion  of  the 
President's  address,  in  the  fact  that  ho  had  omitted  to  include 
himself  among  the  list  of  eminent  teachers  of  pharmacy.  No 
doubt  there  were  more  of  Professor  Kedwood's  own  pupils 
around  him  than  of  all  the  other  teachers  named  by  him  put 
together.  The  address  just  listened  to  showed  that  Dr. 
Redwood  had  lost  none  of  his  freshness  and  originality  with  his 
increasing  years.  In  reference  to  the  use  of  a  family  medicine 
chest,  to  which  Dr.  Redwood  had  alluded,  Mr.  Stanford  gave 
some  of  his  own  experiences  with  a  medicine  chest  in  the  islands 
of  the  Hebrides,  where  in  one  case  he  had  succeeded  in  sub- 


stituting a  more  appropriate  remedy  for  whiskey  in  the  case  of 
a  young  lady  ten  months  old  who  was  "  near  dead."  He  was 
especially  pleased  with  the  delicate  nianner  in  which  Professor 
Redwood  had  treated  the  subject  of  prescribing  and  dispensing. 
In  Glasgow  pharmacy  was  to  a  great  extent  in  the  wrong  hands, 
and  Mr.  Stanford,  speaking  somewhat  as  an  outsider,  hoped  soon 
to  see  the  time  when  the  words  Medical  Hall  would  be  no  longer 
seen  over  druggists'  shops. 

Dr.  Rbdwoou  acknowledged  the  vote,  and  the  reading  of 
papers  was  next  commenced. 


Note  ox  Liquid  Extract  of  Pareiha. 

By  B.  8.  Proctor. 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  show  the  groat  variation  in 
strength  of  commercial  samples  of  liquid  extract  of  pareira,  to 
point  out  the  probable  cause  of  the  discrepancy,  and  to  suggest 
a  modified  process  calculated  to  yield  uniform  results. 

The  writer  had  obtained  three  samples  from  sources  of  good 
repute ;  and  comparing  them  with  one  another,  and  with  a 
sample  made  by  himself,  he  found — 

100  grains  of  K's  left  3  grains  dry  residue 
,»        D  s  ,,  6      ,,  ,, 
„        M's  „  10  _    „  „ 
„         P's  ,,  15"5    ,,  ,, 

The  strengths,  as  judged  by  tasting  and  by  density,  giving 
similar  though  not  such  reliable  results. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  intentions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
were  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  root  should  be  nearly  perfect  by 
the  process,  and  that  the  different  operations  varied  in  their 
approximation  to  this  result  according  to  the  degree  to  which 
comminution  had  been  carried,  tho  ofiBcial  instructions  to  use 
coarse  powder  being  too  vague. 

It  was  suggested  that  while  the  present  formula  is  in  force 
the  root  should  be  powdered  to  sucn  a  degree  as  to  allow  of 
being  well  exhausted  with  the  water  directed  to  be  used  ;  and 
that  an  improved  formula  might  be  founded  upon  that  at 
present  in  use  for  the  preparation  of  liquid  extract  of  opium, 
namely,  extracting  the  crude  drug  with  water,  evaporating  the 
liquor  to  an  extract,  and  dissolving  a  given  weight  of  this 
extract  in  spirit  and  water. 

Professor  Redwood  briefly  introduced  the  discussion,  remarking  in  refer- 
ence to  one  suggestion  of  Mr.  Proctor's  that  he  thought  there  was  an  advan- 
tage in  naming  some  approximate  quantity  of  the  menstruum. 

Mr.  Brady  said  there  was  one  point  on  which  no  remark  had  been  made 
It  was  very  essential  that  the  root  should  be  used,  and  not  merely  the  stem. 
Liquid  extract  of  pareira  might  be  perfectly  honestly  made,  but  if  the  true 
root  were  not  employed  the  products  would  not  correspond.  He  understood 
that  Mr  Proctor  .had  not  powdered  these  roots  himself.  No  doubt  the 
degree  of  comminution  was  an  important  point,  but  it  was  not  the  only 
consideration.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  menstruum  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  remarks  of  Professor  Eedwood. 

Mr.  Proctor  also  agreed  that  there  should  be  some  limit.  He  did  not 
wish  to  use  a  thousand  gallons.    But  if  three  pints  were  suflicient  to 
exhaust  the  root  he  would  prefer  to  use  that  quantity. 

Mr.  KiNNiNMONT  showed  specimens  of  true  and  false  pareira  root,  and 
illustrated  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  true  root  by  mentioning  that  he  had 
seen  in  a  cabinet  of  sjjecimens  got  up  for  educational  purposes  the  j'ellow 
pareira  instead  of  the  true  chododendron. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  awure  that  the  identification  of  the  true  root  was  a 
matter  of  primary  importance.  His  paper,  however,  had  been  simply 
intended  to  .treat  the  pharmacy  part  of  the  subject,  not  the  materia 
medica. 

Mr.  Greenish  asked  how  long  had  the  samples  been  made.  He  had 
observed  some  deterioration  after  keeping. 

Mr.  Proctor  said  he  had  no  means  of  telling  how  long  the  three  first- 
named  samples  had  been  made,  but  he  should  judge  not  very  long,  as  he 
procured  them  after  he  had  commenced  to  prepare  his  own. 

Professor  Attfield  said  this  paper  raised  the  important  question  of 
having  a  definition  in  the  Pharniaoopceia  of  the  terms  fine  and  coarse.  He 
read  from  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  a  paragraph  which  tluis  defines 
the  terms  employed  in  reference  to  the  comminution  of  powders  : — Powder 
passed  through  a  sieve  of  80  or  more  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  very  fine  ; 
GO  meshes, ./Ine  ;  CO  mcahes,  moderdkly  fine  ;  40  mcihes,  moderately  coarse  \ 
30  meshes,  coarse. 

Mr.  C! ROVES  was  not  generally  much  in  favour  of  percolation.  Of  course 
absolute  exhaustion  could  not  be  arrived  at,  but  he  thought  a  trustworthy 
liquid  extract  could  be  obtained  from  percolation  by  a  moderate  quantity  of 
menstruura  and  subsequent  pressure  of  the  marc.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  for  certain  what  were  the  powders  from  which  these 
samples  had  been  prepared. 

Mr.  PiiocTOR  said  he  would  endeavour  to  ascertain. 
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Notes  on  titb  Coloukino  Matter  of  Crocus  Sativtts. 
By  W.  W.  Stoddart,  F.C.S.,i-c. 

Thk  well-known  coloiiring  miittor  of  tho  safFron  is  no  less 
interesting  than  puzzling.  In  many  physical  and  cliomical 
characters  it  differs  from  all  the  other  yellow  dyes,  and  when 
present  in  very  minute  quantity  is  somewhat  difficult  in  its 
identification.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of  its  composi- 
tion, and  very  little  has  been  done  towards  tho  solution,  so  that 
it  behoves  the  experimontaliat  to  bring  forward  any  matter  of 
detail,  however  trifling. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  some  confectionery  brought  for 
analysis,  which  was  suspected  of  being  coloured  with  orpimont 
or  chromato  of  lead.  Tho  comfits  in  question  were  white, 
globuli<r,  and  composed  entirely  of  sugar.  Each  had  a  nucleus 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  having  a  canary  yellow  colour.  It  was 
during  this  examination  that  I  noticed  what  I  think  promises 
to  be  a  good  and  delicate  test  for  tho  colouring  matter  of  saffron 
(^Crocus  sativus). 

A  small  piece  of  the  sugar  plum  was  put  into  a  test  tube, 
md  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added.  Instantly  all  the  colour 
vanished,  strongly  resembling  the  reaction  of  a  metallic  salt. 
I  then  inserted  a  small  piece  of  copper  foil  suspended  by  a 
platinum  wire  in  the  usual  way  for  Renisch's  test  and  boiled. 
To  my  surprise  tho  yellow  colour  returned  with  a  bright  and 
extremely  beautiful  red  fluorescence.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  because  the  yellow  matter  present  in  the  comfit  must 
have  been  infinitesimal. 

This  was  repeated  several  times,  with  the  same  result,  so 
that  it  may  be  used  as  a  safe  and  easy  test.  It  is  imperative 
that  ft  weak  solution  of  saffron  must  be  used  for  its  proper 
working.  Turmeric  behaves  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
but  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  powerful  action  of  alkalies 
which  do  not  affect  the  colour  of  saffron. 

Of  course  this  singular  experiment  led  me  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  colour  given  by  the  stigmata  of  tho  crocus, 
but  the  subject  soon  showed  so  many  and  unexpected  difficulties 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  ready  the  requisite  number  of 
analyses  that  must  be  performed  before  its  nature  can  be  fully 
explained. 

The  experiment  was  next  repeated  with  a  plain  infusion  of 
the  stigmata,  but  utterly  failed.  The  liquid  was  decolourised, 
but  remained  obstinately  colourless  when  boiled  ;  nor  could  I  get 
the  fluorescent  reaction  in  the  slightest  degree.  At  length  the 
thought  occurred  that  the  original  experiment  was  on  a  saccha- 
rine material,  and  a  single  crystal  was  dropped  into  the  test 
tube,  when,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  the  colour  and  fluorescence 
were  instantly  developed,  so  that  the  sugar  had  evidently  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  production. 

The  test  is  used  by  {putting  into  a  test  tube  a  veri/  dilute 
infusion  of  saffron  or  a  suspected  yellow  colour.  If  no  sugar 
be  present  add  a  crystal  and  as  much  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  as 
will  completely  decolourise  it.  Bring  the  whole  to  the  boil, 
and  if  the  colour  be  due  to  saffron  the  yellow  tint  will  be 
restored  in  a  few  seconds  and  the  beautiful  fluoresence  make  its 
appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the.  extreme  delicacy  of  the  reaction,  an  infusion  was  made  con- 
taining only  ^3232°^  P^^t  of  its  weight  of  the  stigmata,  when 
the  characteristic  appearances  were  shown  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  [Mr.  Stoddart  showed  the  experiment  to  the  Conference.] 
The  natural  colouring  matter  of  the  crocus  is  called  poly- 
chroite,  but  it  is  evidently  a  compound  of  two  colouring  principles, 
a  red  and  a  yellow.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  other  and  absolute  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  com- 
pletely decolcri-od  by  chlorine,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  last  is  required,  the  colouring  matter 
dissolved  from  the  third  of  a  grain  of  the  stigmata  requiring 
about  30  minims  of  strong,  hydrochloric  acid  for  complete  de- 
col  orisation. 

The  following  is  the  mean  result  of  several  analyses : — 


rolouritiR  mattcr/polychrolte)      ..       ..  GZ-.I! 

Volatile  oil    1-32 

Sucrose   '43 

Glucoao   •!! 

Gum  and  allied  substances   7-50 

Cellulose   9-G4 

Asth    G-82 

Moisture   11*87 


100-00 

The  stigmata  of  crocus  sativus  are  divided  into  three  linear 
divisions,  joined  together  at  the  Bummit  of  the  long  stylo. 


When  properly  prepared  they  make  good  microscopic  objects, 
showing  thoir  cellular  structure  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  polychroite  the  stigmata  contain  both  cane 
and  grape  sugars,  with  gum  and  a  volatile  oil,  to  which  the 
peculiar  odour  of  saffron  is  due. 

The  volatile  oil  is  a  bright  yellow,  and  is  said  by  "Woii-s 
(J.j)r.  CImn.,  101, 6o)  to  be  isomeric  with  carvol(C„H,/J),  which 
is  universally  present  in  most  of  tho  essential  oils.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  when  this  oil  has  been  kept  some  time  it 
becomes  changed  into  a  white  solid,  having  the  same  elementary 
composition  and  resembling  thymol. 

When  an  infusion  of  saffron  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid 
it  is  decomposed,  and  a  copious  floceulent  red  precipitate  of 
crocin  (C|gl-I,„0„)  separates.  When  dried  it  forms  a  bright  red 
powder,  which  is  tolerably  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  quite  insoluble' 
in  water,  thus  having  exactly  the  opposite  qualities  than  when 
it  existed  in  combination  as  polychroito.  One  hundred  grains  of 
the  stigmata  yield  from  9  to  10  grains  of  crocin. 

Crocin  is  extremely  soluble  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  the 
various  alkalies,  forming  a  very  pure  and  brilliantly  yellow 
liquid,  from  which  it  may  be  re-precipitated  by  acids. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  the  crocin  contains  the  yellow  colour, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  glucose,  and  the  same  yellow  volatile 
oil  as  previously  found  in  the  plant. 

Weiss,  in  liis  paper  before  mentioned,  gives  the  following 
formula  for  the  decomposition  of  polychroite  by  acids: — 

C„H.„0„  -f  U,0  =  2C,„H,.0,  -f  C,oH,.0  -f  c„n„o. 
Polychroite.      Crocin.     CarvoL  Glucose. 

But,  in  all  probability,  it  is  not  quite  correct,  because  he  has 
not  allowed  for  the  colouring  matter  left  after  the  separation  of 
crocin,  nor  does  it  explain  the  action  produced  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  more  sugar  than  that  existing  in  the  stigmata.  More- 
over, according  to  the  formula,  we  ought  to  get  more  crocin  than 
is  foimd  to  be  the  case  in  practice. 

The  presence  of  more  sugar  than  is  naturally  present  appears 
to  be  necessary  for  the  complete  decomposition  of  polychroite,  so 
that  probably  the  following  would  be  the  more  perfect  render- 
ing of  Weiss's  formula  : — 

C«H.„0„-t-0„H„0„-t-2H,0=2C„H,.0.-l-C,„H,.0-l-3C.H,.0.. 
Polychroite.   Sucrase.   Crosin.      Carvol.  Glucose. 

When  crocin  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  an  alkaline  solution 
it  is  dark  brown  instead  of  a  bright  red.  It  seems  *o  be 
hydrated 

2  (C,.H..O„),  3H,0. 

The  determination  of  the  percentage  composition  of  perfectly 
dry  crocin  gave  the  following  results  of  three  trials,  which  agree 
very  closely  with  Weiss's  formula  of  CigHijOg : — 

1.  0-63  grm.  gave  1-44G9  grm.  of  CO,  and  0-3384  grm.  of  H,0 

2.  0-41  „        -9416  „  0  3603 

3.  0-44         „       1-011  „  0-2352  „ 


Which  would  yield 

1  (63) 

2  (41) 

3(44) 

C  -3946 

•2568 

•2757 

H  -O'MG 

•0-'44 

•0261 

0  -1978 

•i-m 

•1382 

•6300 

•41 

•44 

The  percentage  of  them  would  therefore  be 

1 

2 

3 

Calculated 

C  62-64 

62-63 

6-J-67 

6-2-745 

H  5-97 

6-97 

0-94 

5-882 

0  31-39 

81-40 

31-39 

31-373 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-000 

When  polychroite  is  dissolved  and  mixed  with  sugar  it  easily 
ferments,  and  the  crocin  precipitates.  This  is  often  seen  in  the 
shops,  forming  the  red  deposit  so  troublesome  at  the  bottom  of 
the  syrup,  croci  bottle  when  kept  a  long  time,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  Tho  ready  solution  of  crocin  in  alkalies  explains  the 
reason  why  many  pharniiicists  add  a  little  potash  to  prevent 
the  thickening  of  the  sugar. 

The  very  limited  time  at  my  disposal  has  prevented  my 
pursuing  the  subject  any  further  at  present,  but  I  am  engaged 
in  more  fully  examining  the  subject,  both  chemically  and 
optically,  so  that  at  some  future  time  I  may  have  tho  pleasure 
of  bringing  before  you  more  detailed  results. 


A  group  of  opium  papers  wore  then  read  in  succession,  it 
being  mentioned  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  take  the  discus- 
sion on  them  at  one  time. 
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ViJUATION  IN  StHKNOTH  OF  THB  OpIUM  PaHPABATIOHS. 

By  D.  B.  Dolt. 

This  paper  contains  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  more 
important  of  the  opium  preparations,  samples  of  which  were 
procured  from  several  wholesale  druggists  in  London,  Dublin, 
and  Edinburgh. 

In  the  first  place  a  number  of  extracts  were  prepared  from 
samples  of  assayed  opium.  It  was  found  that  in  12  samples  of 
Turkey  opium  which  were  of  the  B.  P.  strength  the  yield  of 
dry  extract  varied  from  19  to  56  per  cent.,  while  the  percentage 
of  morphia  in  these  extracts  varied  from  14  to  34.  In  four 
samples  of  Persian  opium  the  average  amount  of  dry  extract 
was  63  per  cent.,  and  the  percentage  of  morphia  in  their 
extracts  varied  from  14  to  traces.  The  author  here  points  out 
that  two  chemists  who  each  set  to  work  with  an  opium  fully 
up  to  the  B.  P.  standard  might  succeed  in  preparing  extracts 
one  of  which  would  be  more  than  double  the  strength  of  the 
other.  Eleven  samples  of  the  extract  were  examined,  and  in 
these  the  percentage  of  morphia  varied  from  15*4  to  22  8,  the 
average  being  19'7.  Out  of  15  specimens  of  the  liquid  extract, 
the  maximum  yield  of  morphia  was  4'5,  and  the  minimum  0'6 
grs.  in  the  fluid  ounce,  giving  an  average  of  3-1.  Eighteen 
samples  of  the  tincture  were  assayed,  and  the  variation  in  their 
morphia  strength  was  found  to  extend  from  4-3  to  0-5  grs.  in 
the  fluid  ounce,  the  average  being  2'6. 

The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  these  experiments  is  that 
the  opium  preparations  at  present  sold  to  the  public  are  not 
trustworthy  medicines,  on  account  of  the  great  divergence  in 
their  morphia  strength.  The  author  is  further  of  opinion  that 
the  only  remedy  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters  lies  in 
the  abolition  of  all  the  Galenical  preparations  of  opium  from 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  substitution  of  corresponding  pre- 
parations of  the  opium  alkaloids. 


Rkpokt  ok  the  Methods  in  Pkesent  Use  fok  the  Assay 
OF  Opium  fob  Morphine. 
By  Edward  Laurance  Cleaver,  F.C.S. 
This  paper  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  chiefly 
of  experiments  on  the  action  of    alkalies  on  infusion  and 
tincture  of  opium,  and  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them ;  and 
the  second,  the  application  of  these  experiments  to  criticism  of 
the  different  methods  of  opium  analysis. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author  are  as  follows : — 

That  preliminary  treatment  of  opium  by  benzene,  bisulphide 
of  carbon  or  ether,  enables  the  extraction  of  opium  by  water  to 
be  accomplished  with  about  half  the  amount  of  liquid  that  would 
otherwise  be  employed. 

That  hot  water,  although  extracting  a  larger  quantity  of  solid 
matter  from  opium  than  cold  water,  does  not  give  a  larger  yield 
of  morphine,  the  difference  in  amount  of  extraction  consisting 
chiefly  of  narcotine  and  resinous  matter,  which  is  left  behind  by 
treating  the  extract  from  hot  water  with  cold  water. 

That  the  addition  of  chalk  to  opium  before  treatment  with 
water  prevents  the  mecouate  of  calcium  from  being  taken  into 
solution,  as  well  as  a  larger  quantity  of  narcotine  and  resin. 

That  the  addition  of  lime  to  opium  before  treatment  with 
water  prevents  meconic  acid,  meconate  of  calcium  and  resin 
from  being  taken  into  solution,  but  does  not  prevent  narcotine 
from  so  being  taken  up. 

That  ammonia  added  in  excess  to  infusion  of  opium  does  not 
precipitate  the  whole  of  the  morphine  present,  the  amount 
remaining  in  solution  depending  on  the  excess  of  ammonia 
present,  and  on  the  amount  of  liquid  used. 

That  infusion  of  opium  when  precipitated  by  slight  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  left  to  stand  for  some  time,  redissolves  part  of 
the  precipitate  of  morphine  first  formed,  and  if  left  sufliciently 
long  the  greater  part  of  the  morphine  present  will  be  taken  into 
solution,  and  can  be  again  precipitated  (generally)  to  a  crystalline 
torm  by  additions  of  ammonia.  The  solution  has  then  no  further 
tendency  to  redissolve  the  morphine. 

That  in  precipitating  morphine  from  infusion  of  opium  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  liquid  has  a  faint  smell  of  ammonia,  or 
not  allowed  to  remain  until  the  ammonia  be  completely  driven 
off.  If  care  be  observed  on  this  point,  then  the  amount  of 
morphine  left  in  solution  will  correspond  to  the  amount  which 
would  be  taken  up  by  pure  water. 

That  ammonia  added  to  infusion  of  opium  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  until  exactly  neutral  does  not  precipitate  the 
morphine  present,  but  does  throw  down  the  resin  and  moconite 
of  calcium. 


That  potash  and  soda  added  to  infusion  of  opium  do  not 
immediately  precipitate  morphine,  owing  to  the  solubility  of 
morphine  in  excess  of  these  reagents. 

The  difference  in  composition  of  the  precipitate  obtained  by 
ammonia  in  solution  of  opium  which  has  been  extracted  by 
neutral  acid  solutions  is  hero  shown  : — 

From  100  grains 
Opium  Opium      Opium  exhausted 

exhausted         mixed       with  water  after 
with         with  chalk  preliminary  treat- 
water      and  exhausted     ment  with 
with  water  benzene 
grains  grains  grains 

Precipitate  obtained  by  am-  \ 

monia  from  concentrated  V      2C-06     . .       19-6      . .  20'5 

aqueous  infusion  J 
Portion     of     precipitate  [      ga-os  i7.» 

soluble  in  alcohol  I  ••  ^^-Z 

Portion  soluble  in  ether  or  1  ... 

bisulphide  of  carbon        J       "  °      "        *^  "'l 
Morphine  in  precipitate   13-38     ..       13-23     ..  13'59 

The  action  of  heat  either  on  neutral  acid  or  alkaline  solutions 
of  morphine  is  touched  upon,  and  the  author  proves  that 
morphine  is  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  but  mostly  so  when 
aided  by  alkalies. 

That  the  use  of  animal  charcoal  is  attended  by  loss  of 
alkaloid,  in  most  cases  by  more  than  one  per  cent. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  the  author  criticises  suc- 
cessively the  processes  proposed  by  Arnoldi,  Fliickiger,  Schacht, 
Guibourt,  Merck,  Guillemond,  Staples,  and  that  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  points  out  the  disadvantages  of  each,  and 
the  modifications  of  them  by  which  the  loss  of  morphine  may  be 
prevented. 

The  objections  urged  by  the  author  against  these  processes 
are : — 

1.  That  no  account  is  taken  of  the  loss  of  morphine  by  virtue 
of  its  solubility  in  water  and  ammonia. 

2.  That  the  large  amount  of  liquid  used  to  exhaust  the  opium 
requires  long-continued  heat  for  the  purpose  of  evaporation,  and 
thus  causes  destruction  of  the  morphine. 

3.  That  the  use  of  dilute  alcohol  and  water  to  remove 
narcotine  and  colouring  matter  is  bad,  as  it  also  dissolves  some 
of  the  morphine  present. 

4.  That  the  substance  sometimes  weighed  as  morphine  is  not 
pure,  but  contains  varying  amounts  of  impurities. 

5.  That  tincture  of  opium  contains  meconate  of  calcium,  which 
is  precipitated  with  the  morphine  on  addition  of  alkalies. 

6.  That  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  alcoholic  solutions  of 
opium  does  not  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  morphine  present. 

7.  That  lime  water  dissolves  narcotine  when  morphine  is- 
present. 

The  process  recommended  by  the  author  is  a  modification  of 
that  recommended  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

Opium  is  first  treated  with  boiling  benzene,  ether,  or  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  and  then  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its 
bulk  of  some  inert  powder,  and  its  own  weight  of  slaked  lime. 
It  is  then  exhausted  with  water  by  percolation,  acidified  with, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  neutralised  by  ammonia.  The  liquid  is 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  about  twice  the  weight  of 
the  opium  originally  u=ed.  Ammonia  is  then  added  to  slight 
excess  and  the  solution  set  aside  fur  12  hours.  The  precipitate 
is  then  collected,  washed,  dried,  treated  with  ether,  and  weighed,, 
and  to  the  weight  found  is  to  be  added  -001  gram,  for  every 
1  c.c.  of  liquid  used  in  precipitation  and  washing,  or  the  liquid 
can  be  agitated  with  fusel  oil,  the  oil  evaporated  and  the 
morphine  estimated  in  the  residue  in  the  usual  manner,. 
The  amount  thus  found  is  then  to  be  added  to  that  obtained  by 
precipitation. 

If  the  process  has  been  properly  conducted  the  morphine 
obtained  is  of  a  dull  white  colour,  perfectly  soluble  in  acids, 
alkalies,  and  alcohol. 

Table  showing  amount  of  Morphine  obtaiTied  by  different  Processes 
from  the  same  sample  of  Opium. 

Turkish         Persian  Indian 

Arnoldi    2(J       ..        25       ..  13 

FlUckiger   9-5       ..       8-0       ..  3-0 

Gbuibourt  10-2       ..       9-0       ..  3-G 

Schvht   11-0       ..      ll'O       ..  4-0 

Schocht's  modified  ..  12-«  ..  13-0  ..  6'2 
Guillemond       ..       ..        0'8      ..       8-7      ..  3-2 

B.P  121       ..      12-3       ..  4-!) 

B.P.  modlflod 

Turkish    ...       ...   13-0 

Persian    ..       ..  ..       ..  13-4 

Indian   fi.O 
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NoTB  t)N  Opium  Assat. 
By  B.  S.  Proctor. 
The  method  of  assny  suggested  in  this  note  consists,  in  the  first 
stage,  ol  reducing  the  opium  to  a  soft  pulp  by  the  aid  of 
water,  warmth,  and  friction,  diffusing  this  in  spirit,  and  exhaust- 
ing by  percolation  with  spirit. 

The  second  stivgo  consists  in  evaporating  the  tincture  thus 
obtained  till  of  a  syrupy  thickness  ;  diffusing  this  in  water,  by 
which  resinous  and  other  matters  are  precipitated  ;  again 
evaporating  the  clear  liquor  to  small  bulk,  and  mixing  with 
spirit  before  the  addition  of  ammonia,  by  which  the  alkaloids 
are  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form. 

The  third  stage  consists  of  the  treatment  of  this  precipitate 
with  dilute  spirit  and  water,  and  after  drying,  washing  with 
benzine.  Finally,  after  weighing,  its  purity  is  further 
indica,ted  by  solubility  in  lime  water,  and  if  found  wanting  a 
sacond  precipitation  yields  morphia  of  unquestionable  quality. 


New  Derivatives  from  the  Opium  Alkaloids. 
Bi/  a  It.  A.  Wright,  JD.Sc. 
Dr.  Wright  in  his  paper  mentioned  a  new  educt  from  opium, 
obtained  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  for  which  the  name  oxynarcotin 
was  proposed,  as  it  contained  one  atom  more  of  oxygon.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  results  of  Dr.  Wright's  investigations 
was  the  establishment  of  the  possibility  of  extracting  from  narco- 
tme  the  odorous  principle  of  vanilla.  This,  though  not  a  practi- 
cable means  of  obtaining  a  supply  commercially,  was  promising, 
as  he  thought  the  clue  thus  given  might  lead  to  the  synthesis  of 
the  alkaloids  themselves.  Although  narcotine  and  morphia 
seemed  to  possess  directly  inverse  propprties,  no  correspondence 
of  chemical  structure  could  be  traced  between  them.  He  had 
also  found  that  opianic  acid  could  not  be  produced  from  mor- 
phia or  codeia. 


NoTK  ox  THE  Presence  of  Free  Acetic  Acid  in  Opium. 
By  David  Brown,  F.C.S. 
The  author  has  found  a  very  small  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid 
in  all  varieties  of  opium.    Acetic  acid  must  therefore,  he  thinks, 
be  considered  to  be  one  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the 
drug. 

Professor  Redwood  directed  attention  to  the  practical  points  in  the  group 
of  papers  on  opium  which  had  been  read.  He  said  it  this  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference had  produced  no  more  than  these  papers  it  would  have  greatly  added 
to  the  indebtedness  of  pharmacists  generally  to  the  labours  of  its  members. 
Regarding  Mr.  Dott's  remarks  as  to  the  variation  in  the  strength  of  the 
opium  preparations,  Dr.  Redwood  said  much  o£  this  might  be  obviated  if 
druggists  were  more  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  Pharmacopceia  or  some 
other  test  to  their  opium.  Mr.  Cleaver  and  Mr.  Proctor  had  given  attention 
to  the  assay  of  opium.  He  (Dr.  Redwood)  did  not  consider  the  Pharmacopceia 
test  a  perfect  one.  For  his  part  he  was  rather  disposed  to  look  in  the 
direction  suggested  by  Mr.  Proctor  than  in  that  indicated  by  Mr.  Cleaver. 
But  such  a  question  as  this  was  one  eminently  suited  to  a  committee  such 
as  he  had  suggested  in  his  opening  address. 

Mr.  Gerhard  could  confirm  Mr.  Cleaver's  remarks  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  benzole  in  the  preliminary  treatment  of  opium  to  be  tested,  especially  in 
those  samples  which  contained  much  oily  matter,  as  was  the  case  with 
Persian  opium.  In  some  samples  of  Persian  opium  he  had  found  as  much 
as  12  or  13  per  cent,  of  morphia. 

Mr.  Cleaver  said  his  paper  applied  particularly  to  the  means  of  obtaining 
morphia.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Proctor  that  morphia  was  often  incor- 
rectly estimated  by  reckoning  what  was  not  morphia.  He  thought,  however, 
Mr.  Proctor  had  not  allowed  for  the  loss  that  would  be  caused  by  the  water 
In  his  process. 

Mr.  Proctor,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Gerrard's  remark,  said  he  had  used  his 
method  for  Persian  opium  without  finding  that  the  oil  presented  any 
difficulty. 


A  New  Eicipient  for  some  of  the  Official  and  other 

Pill-masses. 
By  G.  Welborn. 
The  unsatisfactory  condition  which  several  of  the  pi  11- masses 
of  the  Pharmacopceia  acquire  by  long  keeping  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  prevented  by  substituting  the  following  mixture 
for  some  of  the  official  excipients  : — 

Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder    \oz. 

Glycerine  and  water,  of  each   2^  ozs. 

Oil  of  pimento    5  drops. 

MLix. 


The  weight  of  the  above  excipipnt  required  for  the  following 
preparations,  and  the  Pharmacopcaia  quantities,  is  approximately 
as  below 

Tragacanth  oxciplent.  Contn.  of  roBM. 

In  PH.  allies  ot  ferri.     2^  ozs.  may  be  substituted  for  4  ozs. 
„  Pil.  allies  et  myiThco  1  oz.  „  ozs. 

TIM    ».  Treacle. 
„  PH.  rhel.  comp.    . .  3  ozb.  „  4  ozs. 

5j.  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  3j.  of  the  tragacanth  excipient 
make  a  nice  mass,  wliile  only  gr.  vij.  of  it  suffice  to  form  a 
tough  plastic  mass  with  5j.  of  compound  ipecacuanha  powder. 
The  properties  of  the  tragacanth  excipient  may  be  summarised 
as  follows : — 

The  relatively  small  quantity  necessary  to  effijct  the  desired 
purpose,  the  facility  with  which  it  mixes  with  dry  powders,  its 
cleanliness,  and  its  efficacy  as  a  preservative. 


On  Phosphorus  Pills. 

By  Thomas  Hajfenden. 

This  paper  is  descriptive  of  an  easy  and  quick  method  of  dis- 
pensing phosphorus  in  the  form  of  pills  so  that  the  prescriber 
can  have  them  made  exactly  as  he  wishes,  and  can  depend  upon 
their  being  well  mixed.  By  this  process  they  can  bo  made  in 
small  quantities  as  required.  The  only  extra  apparatus  required 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pill-making  requisites  is  a  small 
water  bath  holding  two  or  three  ounces,  a  tripod  stand  and 
spirit  lamp.  The  pills  are  composed  of  mucilage  (B.P.), 
powdered  sugar,  tragacanth,  phosphorus,  and  quinine  or  reduced 
iron,  &c.,  as  may  be  ordered.  The  advantages  are  that  a  pill 
containing  phosphorus  in  its  free  state  is  quickly  made — in  a  few 
minutes'  longer  time  only  than  an  ordinary  pill  mass,  so  that 
the  prescriber  is  not  bound  by  one  or  two  standard  formulae  kept 
on  hand,  and  possibly  had  in  stock  for  months  or  even  years. 
As  regards  pill  coating,  the  secret  of  success  is  first  to  make  the 
pills  waterproof  with  the  ether  and  tolu  varnish,  and  then  put 
on  French  chalk  and  mucilage.  The  author  had  succeeded  very 
well  vrith  albumen  in  the  place  of  mucilage,  the  albumen  prepared 
as  in  making  albuminised  paper  for  photographic  purposes. 

Professor  Redwood  said  the  form  for  phosphorus  pill  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  had  been  a  good  deal  criticised  since  its  introduction.  That 
formula  originated  with  himself,  though  the  basis  of  it  was  not  originally 
suggested  by  him.  A  son  of  Mr.  Abraham,  of  Liverpool,  had  found  that 
phosphorus  readily  dissolved  in,  or  rather  diffused  itself  through,  tolu 
balsam  when  heated,  and  this,  having  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  water, 
could  readily  be  worked  under  the  surface  of  that  liquid,  without  exposing 
the  phosphorus  to  the  danger  ot  oxidation  by  exposure  to  the  air.  As  far 
as  he  was  able  to  judge,  after  comparing  this  form  with  others  that  had 
been  published,  he  regarded  it  as  the  best  for  the  administration  of  phos- 
phorus in  the  form  of  pilL?,  or  rather  as  the  best  process  for  keeping  phos- 
phorus in  a  pilular  condition  for  dispensing.  Its  great  advantages  were 
that  it  insured  the  perfect  diffusion  or  comminution  of  the  phosphorus,  and 
that  the  product  could  be  kept  quite  easily  under  cold  water  without  under- 
going any  change.  He  had  so  kept  it  for  more  than  twelve  months.  When  the 
pni  was  prescribed  the  physician  ought  to  order  1  grain  of  Castile  soap  with 
3  grains  of  the  pill  mass.  The  addition  ot  a  littlespirit  makes  the  manipulation 
quite  easy :  with  that  addition  the  pill  wooild  be  perfectly  soluble.  Another 
form  for  a  phosphorus  pill,  which  was  a  good  one,  though  not  he  thought 
equal  to  the  Pharraacopojia  process,  was  to  dissolve  phosphorus  in  some 
grease  (tallow,  for  instance),  and  add  some  pure  phosphate  of  lime.  This 
salt  has  the  property  of  giving  a  good  pilular  consistence  to  such  sub- 
stances as  lard,  if  added  in  small  quantity,  and,  as  it  sufllciently  increases 
the  specific  gravity,  the  resulting  compound  could  be  kept  nnder  water. 
These  two  formulre  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  that  had  been  su^rested 
for  the  administration  of  phosphorus  in  pilular  form. 

Mr.  Mautindale  thought  there  was  an  objection  to  Mr.  Haffenden's  pro- 
cess in  that  it  presented  the  phosphorus  only  in  a  state  of  comminution  and 
not  ot  ealution.  Tlie  speaker  gave  preference  to  cocoa  butter  as  a  solvent  for 
the  phosphorus.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  resin,  he  said  it  had  been  found 
that  oil  of  turpentine  renders  phosphorus  non-poisonous,  and  is,  indeed, 
used  as  an  antidote  for  it.  A  physician,  who  had  nsed  phosphorus  largely, 
and  had  prescribed  quantities  of  phosphorus  pills  prepareti  with  common 
resin,  accordmg  to  Mr.  Gerrard's  formula,  informed  him  he  never  could  get 
any  eftect  from  these— the  resin,  to  a  modified  extent,  seems  to  have  a 
similar  action  on  phosphorus  to  that  of  oil  ot  turpentine.  He  thought  other 
resins  might  have  the  same  property,  and  thus  check  the  action  of  the 
phosphorus  as  a  remedy.  Ho  i-ecommended  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
phosphorns  in  cocoa  butter,  a  proportion  which  can  be  easily  taken  up.  Ho 
had  not  found  phosphate  of  lime  render  the  substance  more  plastic,  and  he 
had  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  mass  without  water  by  using  bottles 
with  well-greased  stoppers.   The  mass  which  had  been  kept  in  water  was 
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not  easily  voniisUecl,  which  wiw  an  objection.  The  viirnisli  ho  had  used 
was  a  strong  solution  of  sandarac  in  alcohol. 

Mr.  B.  S.  PaoCTOU  thought  the  Pharm»cop<Eia  process  would  bo  better  If 
it  were  stronger.  He  had  known  a  J  grain  of  phosphorus  prcBcribod.  That 
would  require  25  grains  of  the  cocoa  butter  reconimondad  by  llr.  Martin- 
dale.  His  process  was  to  dissolve  the  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
adding  1  di-op  of  oil  of  cloves  to  prevent  the  phosphorus  from  firing,  and 
then  pouring  on  Uqnorioe  powder  and  heating  until  the  proper  consistence 
was  attained. 

Mr.  Greenish  also  exproesod  a  preference  for  bisulphide  of  carbon  as  a 
solvent  for  phosphorus. 

Mr.  Borland  (Kilmarnock)  much  preferred  the  Phnrmacopoeia  process. 
He  Instanced  a  formula  which  was  frequently  proscribed  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, consisting  of 

Ert  nuo.  vom.,  1  grain. 
Ferri  redact.,  1  grain. 
Pil.  phosph.,  3  grains. 

With  cocoa  butter  he  had  found  it  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a  suitable  pill 
from  this  compound,  but  with  the  Pharmacopojla  product  it  was  readily 
manipulated. 

Mr.  Ekin  (Bath)  said  an  assistant  oE  his  (Mr.  Appleby)  had  been  work- 
ing on  this  subject,  and  he  h^ped  next  year  to  offer  a  paper  to  the  Con- 
ference on  the  subject.  He  had  found  common  resin  the  most  satisfactory 
solvent.  It  easily  dissolved  the  phosphorus,  could  be  kept  any  length  of 
time  under  water,  and  was  easily  used,  being  powdered  quite  readily.  Tlie 
following  was  a  formula  they  often  hod  to  dispense  : — 

Phosphori,  Jj  gr. 
Quinine,  2  grs. 
Perri  Redacti,  2  grs. 

Professor  Redwood  did  not  understand  how  the  resinous  phosphorus 
epoken  of  by  Mr.  Ekin  could  be  kept  under  water,  as  it  was  of  a  less  specific 
gravity  than  water. 

Mr.  Ekin-  explained  that  it  was  the  opaque  variety  of  resin  which  had 
been  used. 

Mr.  (xERUAHD  thought  that  balsam  of  tolu  w^as  perhaps  a  better  solvent 
than  resin,  but  it  was  the  wax  In  the  pUl  of  the  Pharmacopcela  which  was 
the  objection. 

Professor  Redwood  said  the  object  of  the  wax  was  to  give  a  better  pllular 
consistence.  Soap  was  not  added  to  the  formula,  because  the  pill  would  not 
keep  with  that  addition,  but  he  had  long  told  medical  men  that  in  pre- 
scribing it  was  necessary  they  should  order  some  soap  in  their  prescriptions. 

3Ir.  LoN-G  (London)  commented  on  the  conflict  of  evidence  which  had 
been  brought  forward.  Mr.  Ekin  had  recommended  resin  as  a  solvent,  and 
Mr.  Martindale  had  seated  that  resin  would  render  the  phosphorus  inert. 
We  certainly  ought  not  to  employ  excipients  which  would  have  that  effect. 


Ox  SoMB  Salts  of  Pilocarpine. 
By  A.  W.  Gerrard. 

The  only  described  compounds  of  pilocarpine  known  to  tlie 
present  time  are  the  nitrate,  chloride,  and  platino-chlorido.  The 
two  former  I  a  year  since  prepared ;  the  latter  has  since  been 
made  by  Kingzett  as  a  crystalline  salt,  and  used  by  him  in 
conducting  an  elementary  analysis  of  the  alkaloid,  to  which, 
after  several  experiments,  he  assigned  the  formula  C„H„N,0_, 
(4H2O).  *  ' 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
almost  pure  and  colourless  alkaloid  (its  purification  having  been 
hitherto  a  matter  of  difficulty)  by  means  of  the  property  I  f  mnd 
the  nitrate  to  possess  of  being  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  from 
which  It  separates,  on  cooling,  in  tufts  of  white,  shining  tabular 
crystals.  By  these  crystallisations  it  can  be  obtained  in  an  almost 
perfect  state  of  purity.  The  alcohol  should  be  retained  for 
further  treatment,  as  it  holds  in  solution  a  small  portion  of  tlia 
salt  The  crystal,  thus  obtained,  dissolved  in  water  and  made 
alkaline  with  potassic  hydrate,  shaken  with  chloroform,  the 
chloroform  separated  and  removed  by  distillation,  yield  the 
purified  alkaloid. 

Portions  of  alkaloid  prepared  by  this  method  were  dissolved 
m  water,  and  neutralised  respectively  with  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
sulphuric,  acetic,  phosphoric,  and  hydrobromic  acids:  the 
quantities  of  ea^h  being  small  they  were  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  In  three  days  they  had  all  become  crystalline.  The 
nitrate  phosphate  and  hydrobromido  were  best  defined  -  the 
remainder  were  very  deliquescent,  especially  the  sulphate  and 
acetate,  the  latter  forming  a  block  of  pretty  plumose-looking 
crystals,  which  readily  deliquesced  at  low  tomporatures. 

I  made  some  experiments  on  the  effect  of  various  solvents  on 
the  above  salts,  excluding  the  sulphate,  as  the  crystals  were 
embedded  in  a  viscous  macs  and  difficult  to  separate.  The 


nitrate  is  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  cold,  but  freely  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  it  ie  insoluble  in  chloroform,  benzole,  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  ether.  The  phosphate  is  soluble  in  water, 
sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which 
on  cooling  it  crystallises  in  lustrous  tables ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  benzole,  and  carbon  bisulphide.  The 
chloride  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  chloroform  ; 
insoluble  in  ether,  benzole,  and  carbon  bisulphide.  The  acetate 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzole,  and  ether ; 
insoluble  in  carbon  bisulphide.  The  hydrobromido  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  chlorof  )rm  ;  insoluble  in  ether  ;  and  carbon 
bisulphide.  The  lorm  of  the  crystals  of  these  salts  of  pilo- 
carpine is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  they  are  tabular  and  of  the  oblique  system.  The 
nitrate  and  phosphate,  on  account  of  their  stability  and  definite 
character,  recommend  themselves  most  for  general  purposes. 

Mr.  KixozBTT  did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gerrard,  who,  he  said, 

had  not  correctly  stated  the  composition  of  the  salt  he  obtained,  which 
was  the  platinic  chloride  of  dlchloiide  of  pilocarpine.  The  method  he 
adopted  for  obtaining  the  alkaloid  was  the  process  of  Sonnenscheln  :  this 
yielded  It  In  a  pure  state.  It  was  somewhat  curious,  though,  that  Mr. 
Gerrard  had  obtained  the  hydrochlorato  crystalline,  whilst  he  had  failed. 
He  would  Uke  to  see  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Gerrard's  preparations. 

Professor  Attfield  said  it  should  be  explained  that  Mr.  Gerrard  had  only 
undertaken  to  investigate  the  pharmaceutical  nature  of  jaborandi.  In 
doing  this  he  had  obtained  a  crystalline  salt.  But  Professor  Attfield  did 
not  understand  that  he  had  definitely  declared  the  chemical  character  of 
tills  salt. 

Mr.  Martindale  said  he  had  found  the  preparations  of  these  alkaloids  very 
definite  In  their  action.  A  quarter  grain  of  the  salt  produced  all  the  effect 
of  a  drachm  of  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Cleaver  said  he  had  worked  for  a  long  time  on  jaborandi,  and  had 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  crystalline  alkaloid  from  It.  He 
had  at  last  succeeded  In  obtaining  a  very  minute  portion  in  that  state ; 
little  more  than  a  grain,  however,  resulting  from  14  lbs.  of  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Gerrard  said  he  had  no  doubt  Mr,  Kingzett's  alkaloid  and  his  own 
were  identical ;  and  he  could,  he  believed,  explain  why  Mr.  Kingzett  failed  to 
obtain  the  hydrochlorato  in  crystals.  He  had  met  with  the  same  difliculty, 
and  had  observed  that  it  was  due  to  impurity,  which  led  him  to  doubt  some- 
what Mr.  Kingzett's  results. 


Capsaicix — THE  AcTivE  Pkinciplb  OF  Capsicu.m  Feuit. 

Bi/  J.  C.  Thresh. 

The  few  chemists  who  have  hitherto  examined  the  fruit  of  the 
capsicum  differ  widely  in  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  its  con- 
stituents, and  especially  with  regard  to  the  principle  to 
which  it  owes  its  powerful  pungency.  The  isolation  of  this 
active  principle  by  me,  as  published  in  the  Pharm.  Journal, 
is  a  step  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
subject.  Unfortunately,  waut  of  time  has  prevented  me  sub- 
mitting it  to  ultimate  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
its  elementary  composition.  From  the  crude  capsaicin  obtained 
by  a  slightly  modified  form  of  my  original  process  crystals  can 
be  obtained  by  three  methods: — 

1st.  By  dissolving  the  waxy  matter  iu  solution  of  potash,  and 
adding  excess  of  ammonium  chloride. 

2nd.  By  mak'ng  a  strong  potash  solution  and  diluting  with 
water. 

3rd.  By  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  an 
alkaline  solution,  whereby  the  capsaicin  is  thrown  down  in 
minute  crystals. 

The  properties  of  this  substance,  obtained  and  purified  by 
repetitions  of  this  last  process,  are  as  follows  : — Melting  point, 
138°  Fahr.  Congealing  point  apparently  not  definite  :  if  hented 
a  few  degrees  above  its  melting  point  it  does  not  solidify  upon 
cooling,  but  remains  semi-fluid  and  transparent  for  from  24:  to  36 
hours  before  solidification  commences.    Specific  gravit}',  1,060. 

By  careful  manipulation  it  can  be  volatilised  without  decom- 
position :  in  one  experiment  the  temperature  at  which  volatili- 
sation took  place  was  noted  and  found  to  be  240°  Fahr, 

Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  production  of  a  chorry-red 
solution,  which  changes  to  straw  colour  when  heated,  ruddy 
fumes  at  the  same  time  being  evolved.  This  acid  solution,  whoa 
treated  with  an  alkali,  becomes  of  a  golden  yellow  tint,  which  is 
perceptible  even  when  largely  diluted. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  in  a  similar  manner,  but  more 
slowly. 

Strong  sulphuric  iicid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold  without  decom- 
position, but  if  slightly  warmed  decomposition  instantly  com- 
mences.   The  addition  of  water  to  its  solution  iu  the  strong 
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acid  causes  it  to  bo  precipitiitod.  Glacial  acetic  acid  dissolves 
it  readily,  but  from  this,  solution  it  is  thrown  down  upon 
dilution. 

Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  but  a  trace,  and  the  addition  of 
water  to  it  causes  a  slight  opalescence.  Strong  dilutions  of  the 
fixed  alkaline  hydrates  dissolve  it  instantly,  and  if  not  added  in 
excess  a  largo  portion  slowly  crystallises  out  upon  dilution. 
Strong  ammonia  solution  dissolves  but  a  minute  portion,  and  is 
not  affected  by  dilution. 

In  solutions  of  potassium.Jsodium'or  ammonium  carbonates  it 
is  quite  insoluble. 

Alcohol,  rectified  and  proof  spirits,  other,  benzine,  amyl 
alcohol,  oils  and  acetic  ether  dissolve  it  most  readily. 

Turpentine  and  carbon  disulphido  are  not  good  solvents. 
Petroleum  dissolves  but  little  when  cold,  more  when  hot,  the 
excess  cryst<illising  upon  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  containing 
vessel  as  the  solution  cools. 

Acted  xipon  by  chlorine  or  chlorine  water,  it  is  no  longer 
soluble  in  alkaline  solutions. 

Boiled  for  a  length  of  time  with  dilute  acid,  it  does  not  yield 
a  trace  of  glucose. 

A  minute  portion  of  capsaicin  placed  upon  the  tongue  causes 
an  agonising  burning  pain  throughout  the  whole  of  the  mouth, 
copious  flow  of  tears  and  of  saliva,  and  also  of  mucus  from  the 
nose. 

Applied  to  the  skin  inflammation  is  speedily  produced,  but  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  raising  a  blister. 

Taken  internally  one-eighth  of  a  grain  gives  rise  to  violent 
burning  pains  in  the  stomach,  which  are  easily  assuaged  by  the 
administration  of  demulcents. 


RbPOBT  OTt  THB  LIMITED  OXIDATION  OF  ESSENTIAL  OiLS. 

Part  IV. 
Bt/  Charles  T.  Khigeelt,  F.C.8. 
Thh  author  has  divided  his  report  into  three  sections.  In  the 
first  of  these  the  study  of  the  limited  oxidation  of  turpentine  is 
continued,  upon  observations  made  in  experimenting  upon  50 
gallons  of  turpentine.  He  has  confirmed  each  conclusion  arrived 
at  in  his  earlier  researches,  while  specific  matters  have  been 
more  deeply  studied. 

It  had  been  established  by  his  i former  researches  that 
turpentine,  in  common  with  all  hydrocarbons  containing  cymene 
(paramethylpropyl  benzine)  as  a  nucleus,  gives  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  among  other  products,  by  atmospheric  oxidation.  The 
theory  propounded  regarding  this  oxidation  is  referred  to 
further  on. 

In  the  first  part  Mr.  Kingzett  draws  attention  to  some 
physical  changes  affecting  the  turpentine  while  it  undergoes 
oxidation.  These  physical  changes  concern  the  specific  gravity 
and  the  boiling-point  of  the  oil  under  treatment. 

The  boiling-point  determinations  here  given  were  effected  by 
distilling  100  c.c.  of  the  oil  and  marking  the  temperature  after 
each  10  c.c.  was  collected  : — 


10  per  cent,  over  at . . 
30 

30  ,,  ,, 

40  „  „ 

60  „  „ 

60  „  „ 
70 
80 

90  ,,  ,,  .. 


Oil  after 

Oil  after 

Original  Oil 

22  hours' 

27  hours' 

Oxidation 

Oxidation 

1.57°  C. 

162°  0. 

165°  C. 

159 

165-5 

166 

160 

168 

170 

160 

171 

171 

160-5 

174 

174 

181 

185 

161 

193 

206 

162 

210 

164 

166 

The  next  table  shows  the  increase  in  the' density  of  the  oil  as 
the  oxidation  progresses ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  these 
various  tables  do  not  relate  to  the  same  experiment : — 

In  one  case  turpentine  of  specific  gravity  -864 

After  24  hours'  oxidation  had  a  spociflc  gravity  Of  -880 
„  38  „  „  .,  -881 

..   32  „  „  -888 

„   44  „  „  -949 

In  another  case  the  original  oil  had  the  specific  gravity  -864. 

After  16  hours  it  had  a  specific  gravity  of  -888 
.,    20  „  „  „  -SOS 

„    26         ,.  „  -906 

„   39         „  „  „  -913 

46         „  „  „  -930 

.,    48  „  „  „  -947 


These  two  experiments  wore  conducted  at  50'^  to  60°  C,  but 
the  exact  temperature  differed.  The  increase  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  oil  and  the  amount  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  pro- 
duced along  with  camphoric  and  acetic  acids,  camphor,  &c., 
depends  upon  many  conditions  affecting  the  temperature,  the 
relative  volumes  of  oil  and  water,  the  speed  of  the  air-current, 
&c.  The  rate  at  which  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  forms  is 
determined  by  estimating  the  latter  from  hour  to  hour.  While 
it  depends  upon  the  conditions  enumerated  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  fresh  turpentine  by  itself  does  not  oxidise  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  which  has  been  in  process  of  oxidation  some  time,  but 
that  by  adding  fresh  oil  to  that  which  is  in  active  oxidation 
there  is  communicated  to  it  the  impulse  to  change,  so  that  it  pro- 
ceeds at  the  same  rate.  So  long  as  the  turpentine  which  is  con- 
densed from  the  escaping  vapour,  is  returned  to  the  oxidiser,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  so  long  as  fresh  turpentine  is 
added  as  required,  so  long  does  the  increase  in  amount  of  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  other  bodies  continue.  Otherwise,  if 
a  certain  amount  of  turpentine  be  oxidised  to  perfection,  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  amount  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  at  a 
maximum,  after  which  it  decreases  at  the  same  rate  that  it 
formed.  But  this,  as  stated,  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  fresh  turpentine  from  time  to  time,  in  which  case  the  quantity 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  generated  is  only  limited  by  the  amount 
of  the  turpentine  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  oxidation. 

The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  the  aqueous  solution  und-ir  the 
oil  of  turpentine  : — 

G-rammes 

After  37  hours  in  100  cc.  there  was  contained  0-0651  HA 
„    41  „  „  0-2000  „ 

„    54  „  „  0-3000  ., 

„    68  „  „  0-4550  „ 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  bodies  contained  in  the  watery 
solution  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  turpentine,  the  author 
was  led  to  investigate  its  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  powers, 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  study  he  had  ascertained  those  condi- 
tions of  experiment  which  lead  to  the  most  desirable  result  in 
preparing  the  solution.  The  antiseptic  and  disinfecting 
character  proved  to  be  so  powerful  as  to  warrant  the  manu- 
facture of  the  solution  under  the  name  of  "  Sanitas."  It  may 
be  described  as  a  solution  of  an  aromatic  odour,  perfectly 
volatile,  containing  nothing  harmful  to  furniture  or  clothing ; 
non-poisonous,  and  capable  of  yielding  from  one  to  three  or 
more  times  its  volume  of  nascent  oxygen. 

In  Section  II.  of  the  Keport  Mr.  Kingzett  de  tails  a  great 
number  of  experiments  made  with  this  body,  and  also  with  its 
known  constituent  (camphoric  acid  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen), 
with  the  object  of  determining  and  illustrating  their  antiseptic 
and  disinfecting  character.  It  may  be  said,  in  short,  that  the 
solution  represents  the  action  of  salicylic  acid  as  an  antiseptic 
and  preservative,  while  it  has  unequalled  powers  as  an  oxidising 
agent. 

In  Section  III.  of  the  Report  he  continues  his  more  strictly 
scientific  investigation.  Incidentally  it  is  observed  that  since 
his  last  publication  Dr.  Wright  has  shown  that  clove  terpene 
CisH.,  does  not  yield  cymene  C,(,Hn  by  bromination.  He 
(Mr.  Kingzett)  had  predicted  this  on  the  knowledg  e  that  clove 
terpene  yields  no  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  atmospher  ic  oxidation. 
Some  menthene  (G,oH,8),  furnished  by  Dr.  W  right  was  found  to 
give  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  acetic  and  formic  acids,  and  other 
matters,  when  submitted  to  the  method  of  oxidation  already 
described.  This  fact  would  indicate  the  presence  of  cymene  in 
this  body  as  a  proximate  nucleus,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Wright  had  not  long  before  actually  obtained  cymene  from  it  by 
bromination. 

In  short,  the  conclusion  to  be  inferred  from  these  researches 
is  that  hydrocarbons  containing  cymene  as  a  proximate  nucleus 
must  give  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  limited  oxidation,  so  that 
examination  for  the  latter  serves  as  a  useful  means  of  diagnosis 
between  terpenes  or  cymene,  and  any  polymeric  modifications  of 
them  that  may  exist. 

From  the  results  attending  the  investigation  the  author  was 
led  to  study  the  behaviour  of  the  ethers  when  submitted  to 
oxidation  in  a  current  of  air,  and  although  his  experiments  are 
but  just  commenced,  tliey  have  proved  that  ethylic  ether  gives 
rise  to  the  production  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  together  probably 
(unproved  yet)  with  acetic  acid.  Hia  theory  of  explanation 
supposes  that  the  other  first  becomes  acetic  ether  with  tho 
elimination  of  water  ;  than  by  the  absorption  of  more  oxygen 
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the  acetic  ether  becomes  acetic  peroxide,  and  this  last  finally 
being  decomposed  by  water  into  acetic  acid  and  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  This  production  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  must  bo 
regarded  as,  perhaps,  the  most  direct  evidence  in  our  possession 
th;it  the  radical  hydroxyl  has  a  real  existence  in  compounds, 
and  the  way  in  which  M.  Kingzott  assumes  it  to  be  found  is 
axactly  parallel  with  the  mode  of  producing  it  from  terponos, 
&c. 

Thus  terpene  first  becomes  camphor,  C,„H|,0,  which  corres- 
ponds to  ethylic  other,  and  then  by  taking  up  more  oxygen  it 
becomes  camphoric  peroxide  CiJInO,,  which  in  its  turn  corres- 
ponds to  acetic  peroxide.  The  camphoric  peroxide  gives  with 
water  peroxide  of  hydrogen  tind  camphoric  acid;  the  acetic 
peroxide  gives  peroxide  of  hydrogen-  and  acetic  acid.  This  last- 
named  reaction  m  iy  bo  thus  expressed : — - 

CH.CO-O-f-HHO 

becoming 

CH.COOH+^0 

In  these  researches  is  foreshadowed  a  means^of  classification 
of  the  terpene  derivatives. 

A  short  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  taken 
part  in  by  Drs.  Kedwood  and  Tilden,  and  Mr.  Groves.  The 
oxidised  turpentine,  Mr.  Kingzett  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Groves, 
possessed  decolourising  as  well  as  deodorising  properties.  In 
reply  to  Dr.  Tilden,  he  said  his  experiments  showed  that  the 
only  change  effected  wasjthe  withdrawal  of  the  oxygen  from  the 
air.  A  patent  had  been  taken  out  for  the  product,  which  would 
shortly  be  brought  before^the public. 


Kbport  on  thh  Therapeutic  Value  of  the  Aloins. 

By  W.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc. 

De.  Tilden  described  briefly  the  results  of  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Nelson  C.  Dobson  at  the  Bristol 
Infirmary  and  which  were  more  fully  described  in  the  Medical 
Titnes  and  Gazelle  of  August  12.  Much  difference  of  opinion 
and  of  assertion  exists  in  regard  to  the  aperient  action  of  the 
aloins,  some  authorities  declaring  them  to  be  the  only  active 
principle  of  aloes,  while  others  have  found  them  almost  inert. 
Judging  from  50  cases  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary  in  which  the 
aloins  were  tried,  Dr.  Tilden  and  Mr.  Dobson  conclude  that 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  medicinal 
value  of  barbaloin,  zanaloin,  and  nataloin  ;  that  none  of  them 
is  inert;  but  that  they  do  not  possess  any  special  properties 
which  would  distinguish  them  from  aloes  itself  in  like  doses. 

Professor  Bedwood  said  these  observations  in  regard  to  the  thera- 
peutic (iction  of  the  aloins  had  an  interest  to  pharmaceutists,  as  tending  to 
show  that  certain  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  might  be  administered 
as  well  in  their  natural  condition  as  in  the  form  of  alkaloids.  Of  course, 
'though  we  had  failed  to  obtain  any  theirapeutic  advantage,  the  chemical 
knowledge  in  regard  to  aloin  which  had  been  obtained  was  of  great  value, 
and  we  should  not  be  discouraged  in  continuing  to  investigate  for  the 
active  principles  of  other  drugs. 

Mr.  Stoddaht  gave  his  personal  experience.  He  had  taken  the  aloins, 
with  no  effect,  as  had  also  his  youngest  son,  14  years  of  age.  He  had  taken 
three,  four,  and  five  grains,  but  it  seemed  quite  inert. 

Mr.  Pboctoii  had  had  a  contrary  experience. 

Mr.  GnovES  said  these  experiments  only  rjVffed  to  the  purgative  pro- 
perties of  the  aloins.  It  wjs  well  known  that  aloes  with  some  people  was 
likely  to  cause  hoemarrhoids.  In  such  cases  in  pil.  rhei  co.  he  had  substi- 
tuted the  ext.  aloes  aquos  for  alo^s.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  by 
using  the  aloins  the  medical  difficulty  would  bo  obviated. 


The  Solubiutt  of  Cinchona  Pbinoiples  m  Glycerine. 
By  F.  ATidrews,  London. 
A  notice  of  the  solvent  powers  of  glycerine  upon  Peruvian  bark 
having  lately  appeared  in  the  Pharmaceulical  Journal  and  Tub 
Chemist  and  Duuooist,  an  account  of  a  few  observations  made 
by  myself,  although  very  fragmentary  .and  incomplete,  may 
perhaps  prove  interesting. 

Some  months  ago  I  had  occasion  frequently  to  mix  tincture 
of  bark  with  glycerine  in  equal  proportions.  Aa  the  mixture 
remained  perfectly  bright,  it  occurred  to  me  tliat  perhaps 
glycerine  might  prove  as  good  a  solvent  of  the  active  principles 
of  cinchona  as  the  spirit,  and  I  therefore  made  the  following 
experiment:— Four  ozs.  of  yellow  bark  in  coarse  powder  weto! 
mixed  with  four  fl,  oes.  of  rectified  spirit,  and  digested  for  several 


days.  The  mixture  was  transferred  to  a  percolator  and  spirit  added 
until  four  ozs.  of  a  very  strong  tincture  of  bark  had  passed 
through.  This  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  by  measure  of 
glycerine,  and  the  spirit  evaporated.  There  remained  four  fluid 
ozs.  of  a  thick  syrupy  liquid,  dark  brown  in  colour,  and  having 
tlio  peculiar  bitter  and  astringent  taste  of  Peruvian  bark  in  the 
highest  degree  :  it  was  perfectly  bright,  and  entirely  without 
deposit,  showing  clearly  that  the  glycerine  had  retained  all  that 
had  been  dissolved  by  the  spirit.  I  then  thought  it  would  prove 
iraportiint  to  find  whether  there  was  anything  left  in  the  bark 
that  could  be  extracted  by  glycerine,  and  therefore  poured  water 
into  the  percolator  until  upwards  of  eight  pints  had  passed 
through,  and  the  percolated  liquid  was  colourless  and  tasteless. 
The  apparently  exhausted  bark  was  then  placed  in  an 
evaporating  dish,  and  four  fl.  ozs.  of  glycerine  stirred  in.  The 
mixture  was  heated  slightly,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  day  or  two, 
again  transferred  to  the  percolator,  and  water  passed  through 
until  about  a  pint  of  turbid  brownish  liquid  was  obtained.  This 
was  evaporated  to  four  fl.  ozs.,  the  result  being  a  dark  brown 
syrupy  fluid,  having,  of  course,  the  peculiar  taste  of  glycerine, 
but  with  very  slight  bitterness  or  a  stringency. 

•Several  experiments  were  then  made  by  the  direct  action  of 
glycerine  upon  bark.  Percolation  was  tried,  but  the  process 
was  so  slow  as  to  be  practically  useless,  and  finding  that  quinia 
and  its  sulphate  were  soluble  in  warm  glycerine,  and  were  not 
precipitated  from  solution  by  the  addition  of  water,  the  following 
was  adopted  as  the  best : — 

Four  ozs.  of  yellow  bark  were  mixed  with  eight  fluid  ozs.  of 
glycerine,  heated  for  a  short  time  over  a  water  bath,  and  allowed 
to  stand  till  cold :  water  was  then  added  in  successive  portions, 
and  strained  out,  until  there  appeared  no  extractive  left.  The 
whole  was  then  evaporated  to  eight  fluid  ozs.,  the  original  bulk 
of  the  glycerine.  This  liquid,  carefully  made,  appears  to  contain 
in  each  fluid  ounce  the  whole  extractive  matter  of  half  an  ounce 
of  bark,  and  might,  I  think,  be  appropriately  termed  glycerinum 
cinchonse.  Of  its  medical  value  it  is  not  for  me  to  offer  an 
opinion,  but  two  or  three  medical  men  to  whom  it  has  been 
mentioned  think  it  likely  to  be  very  useful. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  apologise  for  a  very  imperfect  essay.  I 
had  intended  to  do  much  more,  but  have  been  prevented.  However, 
the  solubility  of  quinine  in  warm  glycerine,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary power  possessed  by  the  latter  of  dissolving  the  extrac- 
tive principles  of  cinchona,  are,  I  hope,  facts  of  sufficient  pharma- 
ceutical importance  to  justify  my  little  paper.  I  hope  now  some 
one  more  able  will  take  up  the  subject,  but  shall  try  to  return 
to  it  myself,  and  report  progress  at  our  next  meeting. 

Professor  Redwood  regarded  this  as  a  useful  and  practical  paper. 

Mr.  Cleaver  asked  if  the  glycerine  extract  gave  any  precipitate  when 
mixed  with  water. 

Mr.  Maututdalb  referred  to  the  formula  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia, wliich  he  said  somewhat  resembled  this  preparation.  The  strength 
of  that  was  16  fluid  ounces,  equal  to  1  lb.  of  the  bark.  He  had  found  that 
product  liable  to  gelatinise.   It  mixed  tolerably  well  with  water. 

Mr.  Bkin  asked  what  particular  bark  had  been  used.  He  supposed  the 
gelatinisation  referred  to  by  Mr.  Martindale  would  bo  due  to  quinovio 
acid. 

Mr.  Andsews  said  the  preparatioa  did  precipitate  when  mixed  with 
water,  but  to  a  very  slight  extent,  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  Pharmacopoeia 
liquid  extract.  The  bark  he  had  used  was  fully  up  to  the  Pharmacopoeia 
standard.  After  extraction  by  glycerine  there  was  a  trace  of  bitterness  l»ft 
In  the  bark,  but  it  was  very  slight. 


Ox  Essential  Oil  of  Sage. 
Part  I. 

By  M.  M.  Patiison  Muir,  F.R.S.E. 

The  sage  oil  examined  had  a  brown  colour,  without  any  shade 
of  green.  On  standing  for  some  months  it  did  not  deposit  any 
solid  matter,  neither  was  its  original  neutral  reaction  altered. 
Exposed  to  sunshine  in  contact  with  air,  the  oil  absorbed 
oxygen  readily  and  formed  a  substance  which  gave  a  blue 
colour  with  starch  ptisto  and  potassic  iodide.  Concentrated 
nitric  acid  reacts  with  violence  on  this  oil.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  appears  to  exert  a  polymerising  action.  Dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  produces  one,  or  perhaps  two,  liquid,  but  no  solid, 
chlorhydrates.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  was  found  to  be 
0'0339  at  14°  C.-:i 

After  long  continued  fractionation  the  oil  was  separated  into 
five  main  portions. 
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1.  A  liquid  boiling  from  156°  to  158°. 

2.  A  liquid  boiling  from  166°  to  168°. 

3.  A  liquid  boiling  from  198°  to  203°. 

4.  A  liquid,  with  green  fluorescenco,  boiling  above  240°. 

5.  A  solid  camphor-like  body,  deposited  chiefly  from  those 
fractions  of  the  oil  boiling  from  190°  to  220°. 

From  the  general  reaction  of  the  two  first-named  liquids,  viz., 
their  behaviour  with  bromine,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  with 
weak  oxidising  agents,  it  is  evident  these  liquids  represent  two 
terpenes,  probably  of  the  formula  0,^11, g.  They  both  appear 
to  contain  cymono.    They  yield  terepthalic  acid  in  oxidation. 

For  the  liquid  boiling  from  198°  to  203°,  which  represents 
the  oxidised  fluid  constituent  of  the  oil,  the  name  of  Salviol  is 
proposed. 

The  solid  substance  deposited  from  the  fraction  of  higher 
boiling  point  presents  many  of  the  properties  of  ordinary 
camphor.    It  melts  at  187°  C. 


Note  on  the  Benzoatbs  in  Suint. 

By  Andrew  Taylor,  F.C.S. 

The  potash  salts  recovered  from  suint,  the  greasy  matters 
washed  out  by  water  from  wool,  now  constitute  one-fiftieth  part 
of  their  annual  production.  Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to 
the  commercial  utilisation  of  the  greasy  matters  themselves. 
Messrs.  Schulze  and  AUrich  extracted  some  very  interesting 
constituents  by  alcohol,  but  the  portion  of  tlie  suint  unattacked 
by  this  solvent  consisted  of  benzoates.  Desiring  to  obtain  a 
large  result,  I  employed  an  80-gallon  jacketed  steam  still, 
working  at  a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  distilled 
in  it  equal  mixtures  of  petroleum  spirit  and  suint,  until  I  had 
operated  on  a  ton  of  the  latter  substance.  Suint  is  usually  con- 
centrated to  30°  B.,  so  it  stands  15  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  and 
150  gallons  had  to  be  gone  through.  I  recovered  nearly  all  my 
petroleum  spirit,  and,  besides,  a  yellow  fatty  liquid.  Every 
five  gallons  of  suint  used  gave  one  of  this  fat :  this  is  in  the 
proportion  of  30  gallons  to  the  ton.  On  heating  eight  gallons 
of  this  fat  in  a  iteam  jacket,  after  mixing  about  a  gallon  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which 
the  boiling  shed  was  filled  with  ammoniacal  and  other  vapours, 
I  found  remaining  a  brown  liquid  filled  with  benzoic  acid 
crystals:  the  sides  of  the  vessel  were  also  covered  with  these 
shining  needles.  Fully  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  dried  sub- 
stance was  collected  from  the  drainings  and  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  or  nearly  three  pounds  to  the  ton  of  suint.  I  believe 
the  whole  benzoic  acid  was  not  collected,  and  from  laboratory 
experiments  I  find  the  water  washed  from  the  wool  yields 
nearly  3  per  cent,  more  benzoic  acid  than  the  concentrated 
suint. 

Whatever  economic  difficulties  may  surround  the  commercial 
recovery  of  potash  salts  from  suint,  such  a  ready  source  of 
benzoic  acid  ought  to  bring  it  into  much  more  general  use, 
especially  as  a  preservative  agent  for  organic  substances.  It 
might  be  easily  collected  at  every  sheep-washing  station. 

Professor  Redwood  said  It  was  known  that  the  benzoic  acid  of 
commerce  was  by  no  means  so  suiiable  for  medical  purposes  now  as 
formerly.  For  instance,  that  which  is  prepared  in  Gtermany  from  cow's 
urine  retains  most  persistently  its  characteristic  odour.  The  acid  prepared 
according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  from  the  gum  was  the  kind  which  was 
most  fit  for  medicine. 


A  Nb"W  Basis  for  Cantharidbs  Pilaster. 

By  A.  W.  Gerrard. 

In  a  report  upon  the  official  plasters  presented  by  me  before  the 
meeting  of  our  Conference  held  in  London  in  1874,  the  cantha- 
rides  plaster  was  omitted  from  the  list,  as  my  experiments  upon 
it  were  not  then  concluded.  Mr.  T.  Groves,  who  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Conference  for  that  year,  remarked  in  his  discussion 
of  my  paper  that  the  blister  plaster  was  the  only  one  in  which 
he  believed.  I  therefore  thought  it  too  important. a  matter  to 
pass  by,  so  am  now  in  a  position  to  lay  the  subject  before  you. 

The  basis  of  our  present  cantharides  plaster,  as  is  well  known, 
conaists  of  a  mixture  of  wax,  prepared  suet,  resin,  and  lard.  In 
my  experience  with  this  the  most  important  faults  it  possesses 
arc  insufficiency  of  adhesiveness  and  flexibility,  so  that  after  it 
has  been  spread  a  few  days,  and  more  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  it  becomes  brittle,  cracks,  and  peels  from  the 


surface  of  the  matt-rial  upon  which  it  is  spread.  To  surmount 
these  objections  it  was  necessary  to  altfr  the  proportion  of  its 
present  ingredients,  or  remodel  it  entirely.  I  chose  the  latter, 
considering  the  presence  of  a  granular  body  like  mutton  fat 
quite  unnecessary,  and,  in  fact,  to  bo  the  main  ciiuso  of  the 
objection  urged.  After  numerous  trials  with  mixtures  of  various 
proportions  of  wax,  resin,  fats,  and  oils,  most  of  which  answered 
my  purpose  but  indififorently,  Canada  balsam  was  tried,  and  I 
found  this,  when  mixed  with  wax  and  lard  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, gave  a  very  good  result : — 
Take  of 

Oz?. 

Cantharides  in  fine  powder   6 

Canada  balsam ;  g 

Yellow  wax   5 

Lard   ij 

Dissolve  tlie  wax,  lard,  and  balsam  over  a  water  bath  ;  add  the 
canthftildtts,  and  allow  them  to  macerate  at  a  gentle  heat  for 
one  hour  ;  stir  till  cooled.  During  the  winter  months  the  lard 
may  be  doubled  with  advantage. 

In  deciding  upon  the  above  proportions  I  have  borne  in  mind 
that  the  plaster  should  be  only  just  sufficiently  adherent  that 
on  its  removal  from  the  patient  the  blister  is  not  torn.  Canada 
balsam,  apart  from  its  other  properties,  is,  I  consider,  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  have  chosen  it,  as  being  likely 
to  aid  the  extraction  of  the  cantharidine  from  the  flies.  Plaster 
prepared  according  to  the  above  form  has  been  on  its  trifil  for 
some  time :  it  produces  a  good  blister  in  from  four  to  eight 
hours,  and  I  have  had  no  complaints  with  reference  to  it.  I 
placed  a  small  plaster  of  this  formula  and  one  of  the  B.P.  upon 
my  own  arm,  the  former  was  seven  hours,  and  the  latter  nearly 
eight  hours,  producing  the  desired  result. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  preparing  this  plaster  that  an  advan- 
tage would  be  gained  by  liberating  the  cantharidine  after  the 
following  manner.  Digest  the  powdered  flies  with  caustic  soda, 
cantharidate  of  soda  is  formed.  Neutralise  this  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  cantharidine  is  liberated  and  chloride  of  sodium  formed, 
which,  on  the  drying  of  the  flies,  remains  mixed  with  them,  and 
is  no  detriment.  I  tried  this  experiment,  but  with  no  increased 
advantage. 

The  failure  of  the  plaster  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  flies  I 
believe  to  be  sometimes  the  case,  and  in  this  matter,  if  there  is 
any  suspicion,  I  think  the  microscope  would  prove  a  most  useful 
assistant  to  the  judgment  of  the  chemist.  The  plaster  may  also 
produce  no  result  from  being  insecurely  applied,  and  sometimes 
the  skin  of  the  patient  is  of  that  nature  that  vesicants  will  not 
affect  it :  those  are  matters  outside  our  calling.  I  have  here 
endeavoured  only  to  effect  that  which  is  within  our  control,  and 
I  believe  the  above  form  will  be  found  an  improvement  on  that 
to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 

Professor  ^Redwood  presumed  Mr.  Gerrard's  special  object  had  been  to 
produce  a  plaster  for  hospital  use.  He  was  not  aware  that  it  was  customairy 
for  druggists  to  keep  cantharides  plaster  ready  spread.  In  that  case  the 
objection  raised  against  the  plaster  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  that  it  was  liable 
to  become  brittle  when  spread,  would  hardly  apply.  The  present  form  had 
been  in  existence  so  long,  and  had  obtained  so  generally  the  confidence  of 
medical  men,  that  it  would  tie  difficult  to  change  it.  Still,  it  was  no  doubt 
satisfactory  to  have  learned  from  Mr.  G«iTard  of  a  formula  for  a  plaster 
which  might  be  kept  ready  spread. 

Mr.  ilAKTtNDALE  said  it  would  no  doubt  be  an  advantage  if  we  had  a 
plaster  which  might  be  kept  ready  spread.  He  referred  to  an  American 
product  which  he  had  lately  seen,  which  was  on  a  sort  of  india-rubber  fabric, 
and  which  might  be  doubled  up  or  crumpled  in  any  form  without  injury  to 
the  plaster.   A  mustard  plaster  was  m:ide  in  tha  same  manner. 

Mr.  KiNGZffrr  believed  vaseline  had  baen  used  in  the  preparation  of  tMs 
plaster. 

Mr.  Paocrron  said  it  was  quite  competent  for  hospitals  to  make  such 
modifications  in  formulae  as  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Grcrrard.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  plaster  was  certainly  somewhat  crumbly,  and  if  Mr.  Gerrard's 
suggestion  would  improve  it  in  respect  to  plasticity  he  thought  a  decided 
advantage  would  liavc  been  gained.  One  objection  occurred  to  him,  which 
was  that  a  varying  proportion  of  lard  would  be  necessary,  according  to  tlie 
temperature. 

Mr.  Groves  had  not  seen  the  American  article  refeiTed  to  by  Mr.  Martin- 
dale,  but  he  had  found  D'AlbespjTe's  piaster  very  convenient  for  use  as  a 
blister.  It  was  only  necessary  to  cut  from  the  sheet  the  size  and  shape 
required,  and  the  blister  was  ready. 

Mr.  MACKENzra  asked  it  Mr.  Gerrard's  plaster  would  not  bo  liable  to  mn- 
when  applied  to  the  skin.  There  was  a  want  of  some  method  of  spreading 
blisters  to  snperseile  the  present  system,  as  usually  adopted,  of  wotting  the 
thumb  and  then  spreading  the  bUstcr.  There  was  also  no  uniformity  in 
the  spreading.  Sometimes  it  was  on  leather,  sometimes  on  simple  adhesive 
plaster,  while  It  was  generally  also  of  various  levels. 
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Mr.  CuniiiB  snid  that  the  use  of  a  little  oil  on  the  fingers  was  an  aid  to 

lit'  successful  production  of  n  blister. 

Mr.  RiM.yiNG'ro\  i-ecomni  iido  l  ilie  use  of  a  spatula  slightly  warmed,  with 
fimi  pressure  o(  the  tliunib. 

Mr.  U.  LoNCi  was  doubtful  if  it  was  advisable  to  give  an  adhesive  margin 
.  blisters.  The  object  was  to  raise  a  blister,  and  the  rising  of  the  skin  was 
loessarily  impeded  by  the  fixed  bandage  occsioned  by  the  adhesive 
argin. 

Mr.  Obuhahd,  in  reply,  said  his  object  had  not  been  merely  to  provide  a 
iLster  for  hospital  use.  In  remarking  on  his  paper  on  plasters  last  year, 
,e  then  President,  Mr.  Groves,  had  mentioned  that  emp.  canth.  required 
iprovement,  and  this  had  le<l  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  it.  He  failed 
see  the  objection  to  the  addition  of  a  little  lard  in  winter.  It  was  easy 
ongh  and  was  frequently  done  in  the  case  of  ointraeQts.  Variations  like 
is  had  to  be  made  for  differing  climates.  There  was  an  objection  to 
Albespyre's  plaster  that  it  adheres  so  strongly  that  it  frequently  tears 
e  .blister  in  the  attempt  to  remove  it.  As  to  the  material  on  which  a 
ister  should  be  spread,  this  should  certoinly  bo  calico,  no  other  fabric 
ssessing  the  same  flexibility.  There  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  fingers  to 
e  plaster  in  spreading  if  the  plaster  wore  ?lightly  warmed  ;  a  spatula 
IS  preferable.  The  plaster  prepared  according  bo  the  formula  suggested 
him  did  not  run  in  the  least  when  applied  to  the  skin. 
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\.  PeOPOSED  SoLUTIOK  of  ClTHATE  OF  IkON  AND  QuiNINE. 

£t/  J.  F.  Brown. 

JE  writer  was  attracted  to  this  subject  by  the  great  import- 
ice  of  the  citrate,  and  the  difficulty  of  testing  its  quality. 
The  latter  has  been  partly  removed  by  researches  quite 
gently  published,  but  two  years  ago  it  existed  in  great  force, 
solution  containing  five  grains  to  the  fluid  drachm  was  then 
epared,  and  found  to  keep  well  with  either  sugar,  glycerine, 

chloroform  as  preservatives,  chloroform  in  the  proportion 
cessary  to  form  chloroform  water,  being  most  convenient. 
The  propriety  of  adding  the  quinine  still  moist  to  the  solution 

citrate  cf  iron,  and  of  allowing  the  latter  to  cool  before  such 
Idition,  was  adverted  to,  as  well  as  the  saving  of  time  and  labour 
feeted  by  more  copious  dilution  of  the  ammcmia. 
When  operating  on  the  qu^intities  officially  ordered  the 
imonia  should  be  diluted  to  rather  more  than  the  volume  of 
e  citrate  solution,  then  added  to  the  latter  in  a  half-gallon 
ttle,  with  brisk  shaking.  Make  up  the  volume  to  49  fluid 
nces  with  water,  add  2  fluid  drachms  of  pure  chloroform, 
d  shake  briskly  at  intervals  ior  24  hours. 
The  solution  does  not  acquire  its  characteristic  greenish  hue 
r  some  days. 

As  compared  with  scaled  preparations  this  solution  gave  very 
r  results  when  tested,  both  by  the  B.P.  and  by  the  ether 
Its. 

A  calculation  of  the  quantities  of  its  different  components, 
d  a  formula  deduced  frura  them,  concluded  the  paper  on  this 
bject. 

Professor  Rbdwood  said  he  did  not  exactly  see  the  object  of  the 
ition  suggested  by  Mr.  Brown.  If  it  was  intended  to  keep  it  for 
sensing  purposes,  he  should  say  the  presence  of  chloroform  would  be  a 
ided  objection. 

Ir.  CuzAVEa  supposed  Mr.  Brown's  object  was  to  meet  a  desire  to  get  a 
ntion  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  which  could  be  preserved.  Most 
ilfgists  made  a  point  of  keeping  this  preparation  in  solution.  He  had 
ipelf  madel.irge  quantities,  but  without  any  addition  a  formation  of 
uld  always  resulted.  He  had  found  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
ilie  solution  a  gcod  preservatirc.  He  would  here  remark  that  In  pre- 
ing  the  scales  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
I  the  quinine  until  the  Iron  was  perfectly  dissolved.  Otherwise  a  most 
manageable  basic  salt  appeared  to  be  formed. 

>lr.  GuKEMSH  alwoys  kept  a  solution  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  but 
did  not  nnd  it  keep  long. 

■Ir.  Kbmp  said  ho  had  found  that  by  adding  about  four  grains  of  citric 
J  to  the  fluid  ounce  of  liquid  he  got  a  solution  of  one  drachm  in  four 
kChms,  which  kept  quite  well. 

fr.  A.  n.  Au,B.v  remarked  that  the  solutions  of  some  substances,  as,  for 
tance,  tartaric  acid,  aa  Ute  of  sodium,  und  others,  kept  better  if  they 
-e  made  very  strong.  This  might  be  the  case  with  the  preparation  in 
Mtion.  The  speaker  then  went  on  to  wmment  on  the  test  given  in  the 
irmaooposia  for  the  estimation  of  the  quinine  in  citrate  of  iron  and 
mine  (precipitation  of  the  quinine  by  ammonia).  This  he  regarded  as 
iccurato,  and  ho  recommended  in  it«  place  the  perfect  extraction  of  the 
nme  by  means  of  chloroform  or  other. 

-ir.  RlMMI^■oTo^•  said  a  solution  of  one  part  of  the  salt  in  two  porta  keot 
■y  well.  ^  *^ 

Mr.  Smith  and  another  speaker  oonflrmcd  this. 

iProfoMor  Ubdwood  said  ho  had  had  some  expcrionoo  In  making  his  solu- 


tion,  and  quite  coincided,  in  regard  to  the  strength,  with  Mr.  Allen  Mr 
Rimmington,  and  others  who  had  siwken.  Concerning  the  PharmacotKBia 
t«st,  he  reminded  Mr.  Allen  that  the  objec  t  was  to  give  a  test  whicli  every 
pharmaceutist  might  readily  apply.  It  was  only  intended  to  be  an  upproxi- 
nmte  estimate,  and  had  teen  decided  upon  after  many  experiments 
Practically  it  did  afford  reliable  proof  of  the  proportion  of  quinine.  He 
hoped  the  time  would  come  when  the  I'harmacoi)Ciia  preparation  would 
be  the  only  one  used.  The  variations  in  strength  had  not  been  occasioned 
so  much  by  pharmaceutists  as  by  medical  men,  many  of  whom  hod  been  in 
the  habit  of  using,  and  preferred,  a  salt  with  less  quinine,  and  this  weaker 
preparation  had  gradually  found  its  way  into  commerce. 

Mr.  Groves  asked  the  President  whether,  in  weighing  the  quinine  after 
precipitating  and  washing  it,  it  was  hU  plan  to  remove  it  and  dry  it  before 
weighing. 

Professor  Reowood  said  it  was  only  necessary  to  let  it  drain  on  the  filter- 
nothing  more. 


Pkelimihary  Eepoht  on  the  Chemical  Constitxjents 
OF  THE  Ivy. 

By  Bohert  H.  JDavies,  F.C.S.,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

The  authors  state  that  they  have  not  yet  decided  by  direct 
investigation  whether  ivy  seeds  do  or  do  not  contain  the 
alkaloid  hederine,  which  Chevalier  and  Vaudamme  stated  they 
had  found.  They  consider,  however,  that  the  statement  is  an 
error,  and  they  purpose  on  a  future  occasion  to  give  the  results 
of  their  examination  on  the  point.  The  principal  part  of  their 
work  so  far  h-is  been  upon  what  is  regarded  as  the  most 
important  constituent  of  ivy  seeds,  and  was  named  in  1849  by 
Professor  Posselt,  its  discoverer,  hederic  acid. 

This  they  do  not  believe  to  be  an  acid,  the  property  which 
Posselt  found  its  alcoholic  solution  possessed  being  considered 
due  to  the  difficultly  separable  hederitannic  acid.  The  pure 
substance  in  solution  does  not  affect  litmus.  Moreover,  they 
state  that  it  is  identical  with  the  substance  described  by  Dr. 
F.  A.  Hartsen  as  a  new  body  from  the  leaves  of  Hedera  helix 
in  the  Archiv.  dcr  Fharmacie  for  April,  187.5. 

This  so-called  "hederic  acid"  was  prepared  by  them  by 
treating  ivy  berries  with  ether  till  nothing  more  was  dissolved, 
then  boiling  in  methylated  spirit.  The  tincture,  concentrated, 
yielded  it  in  an  impure  state  on  cooling.  This  was  purified  by 
repeated  solution  in  hot  alcohol  and  boiling  with  animal  char- 
coal, and  finally  washing  -with  ether.  The  substance  obtained 
is  a  light,  white,  uncrystallisable  powder,  slightly  soluble  in 
ether,  more  so  in  cold  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
to  a  very  slight  extent  in  benzine,  carbon  disulphide,  chloroform 
and  water.  It  resembles  saponin  somewhat,  for  if  its  alcoholie 
solution  be  largely  diluted  with  water  the  liquid  froths  strongly 
upon  agitation. 

When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  this  substance  develops  in 
a  few  minutes  a  splendid  violet  colour,  and  if  this  violet  liquid 
be  diluted  with  water  a  brown-green  matter  is  thrown  out, 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  benzine,  and  differing  further  from  the 
original  substance  in  giving  the  violet  colour  msiowi/y  if  touched 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

In  hot  nitric  acid  this  substance  dissolves,  with  formation  of 
a  nitro  compound,  which  may  be  separated,  by  diluting  the 
solution  with  water,  as  a  yellowish  white  powder. 

By  strong  ammonia  the  so-called  hederic  acid  is  dissolved, 
and  upon  diluting  slightly  a  gelatinous  mass  separates,  which 
the  authors  have  not  yet  further  examined. 

So-called  hederic  acid  consists  wholly  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.  Its  formula  remains  to  be  determined  after  com- 
bustion. 


Note  Kespbcting  the  Sthkngth  of  Syuupus  Phosphatis 
CompositjK  (Parrish). 
By  W.  L.  Howie,  F.C.S. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Howie  said,  was  not  to  bring 
forward  any  new  fact,  but  simply,  by  introducing  the  discussion, 
obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Conference  which  ho 
hoped  would  have  weight  with  the  trade  and  remove  tho 
existing  doubt  regarding  what  should  be  considered  the  strength 
of  this  popular  remedy. 

Parrish,  in  hia  *'  Practical  Pharmacy,"  attaches  to  the  original 
recipe  the  statement  that  "  each  tca.spoonful  of  the  syrup  con- 
tains about  two  and  a  half  grains  phosphate  of  calcium  and 
one  grain  phosphate  of  iron,"  and  this  has  been  adopted  by 
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various  writers  on  the  subject,  so  that  tho  question  seoms,  at 
first  sigbt,  a  simple  one,  but  on  considering  the  quantilios  of 
iron  and  lime  salts  ordered  by  Parrish  in  relation  to  the  bulk 
of  the  finished  product  wo  find  this  htrongth  absolutely  impossible. 

In  tho  paper  "  On  Phosphate  Syrups,"  published  in  the 
journals  last  April,  Mr.  Howie  was  at  some  pains  to  state  tho 
matter  as  clearly  as  possible.  Since  then  throe  papers  have 
a'ppeared  on  the  subject,  two  of  which,  in  the  question  of 
fitrength,  fall  back  on  the  statement  tho  accuracy  of  which  is 
questioned  :  the  third  seems  to  accept  the  result  of  the  formula 
as  the  standard,  and  many  others  hold  tho  same  opinion.  For 
the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  read  the  former  paper,  Mr. 
Howie  stated  the  more  important  points.  In  Parrish's  formula 
there  are  ordered  10  drnchms  sulphate  of  iron,  which  would 
produce  257"5  grains  triferrous  phosphate  were  none  wasted  in 
following  the  process ;  and  the  finished  syrup  measures  45  fluid 
ounces.  This  only  equals  -715  grain  per  fluid  drachm,  and 
allowing  for  loss  by  imperfect  precipitation,  we  have  almost 
exactlyhalf  a  grain  (-501)  per  fluid  drachm.  Again,  12  drachms 
phosphate  of  calcium  give  exactly  2  grains  per  fluid  drachm, 
and  this  makes  no  allowance  for  moisture  present  in  all  com- 
mercial samples,  nor  loss  in  re-precipitation.  The  syrup,  there- 
fore, prepared  according  to  Parrish's  own  directions,  cannot 
contain  as  tribasic  phosphate  the  quantities  of  lime  and  iron 
which  he  asserts,  but  something  less  than  2  grains  of  phosphate 
of  calcium  and  half  a  grain  phosphate  of  iron  per  fluid  drachm 
is  the  extreme  result  of  the  formula.  This  same  error  is 
reproduced  in  the  "  Companion  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,"  by  Peter 
Squire,  whose  firm  has  long  prepared  what  is  known  in  this 
•country  as  the  genuine  syrup,  an  examination  of  which  bears 
out  what  has  just  been  stated.  With  the  view  of  still  further 
lifting  the  matter,  Mr.  Howie  procured  several  sealed  bottles  of 
the  syrup  direct  from  Parrish's  pharmacy  in  Philadelphia,  but 
the  quality  was  very  poor,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
table  :■ — 

Parrish's  Syrup — Strength  per  Fluid  Drachm. 


Total  Iron 

Phosphate 

Hydro- 

Sp. Gr. 

calculoted 

of  Calcium 

chloric 

as  Fe,P,0, 

(indefinite) 

Acid 

Grains 

Grains 

English 

1-320 

•447 

1-37 

None 

American,  No.  1  . . 

1--212 

•160 

0-87 

present 

Do.,  No.  2  .. 

1-235 

•200 

l-OC 

present 

The  label,  however,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  strength,  and 
the  negative  evidence  which  may  be  deduced  is  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  approach  Parrish's  statement. 

It  might  be  asked.  Why  not  discard  Parrish's  recipe  alto- 
.gether,  and  found  a  new  formula  on  the  statement  of  strength  ? 
By  so  doing  we  would  produce  a  new  syrup — not  Parrish's — 
and  though  quite  possible  to  make  a  syrup  of  this  extreme 
fitrength,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  popularity  depends, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  its  palatable  character,  and  that,  being 
generally  prescribed  for  children  and  young  persons,  the  dose 
would  often  be  a  fraction  of  a  teaspoonful.  This  latter  argu- 
ment does  not  apply  to  the  B.P.  phosphate  of  iron  syrup  nor  to 
Easton's,  so  that  the  formula  for  these  might  be  improved  up  to 
the  stated  strength  ;  besides,  Easton's  syrup  is  very  seldom  pre- 
scribed for  any  but  adults.  The  author,  therefore,  considered 
that  the  strength  of  one  grain  of  iron  and  two  and  a  half  of 
lime  per  fluid  drachm  rests  only  on  a  loose  and  inaccurate  state- 
ment, which,  unless  care  be  taken,  might  be  made  a  point  in  a 
prosecution  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  the 
sufferer  be  one  who,  on  the  best  evidence  and  believing  he  was 
4oing  best  for  both  phybiciun  and  patient,  had  closely  followed 
the  originator  of  the  formula. 

Mr.  ScHACHT  said  that  when  Mr.  Howie's  paper  on  the  phosphate  syrups 
Appeared  he  had  himself  been  working  on  the  same  subject,  and  his  con- 
clusions exactly  coincided  with  Mr.  Howie's.  He  thought  it  was  very  desir- 
able to  come  to  a  definite  understanding  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
syrup,  and  he  regarded  Mr.  Howie's  suggestion  as  a  very  sensible  one. 

Mr.  EKin  oslced  what  acid  Mr.  Howie  recommended.  Parrish's  formula 
was  not  generally  followed.  Some  formulas  gave  glacial  phosphoric  acid, 
•others  hydrochloric  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid.  He  believed  tho  latter  to 
be  preferable,  especially  in  respect  to  taste. 

Mr.  Howie  said  the  question  fie  had  treated  was  in  regard  to  the  strength, 
and  not  as  to  the  formula.  Hydrochloric  acid  would  oartalnly  keep  tbe 
phosphates  in  solution.  i  ■   '       '    ■  '■■-"•I  | 

Several  speakers  remarked  on  the  variation  In  resultft  of 'tliis  Byt'ap  'eve'n 


when  tlie  same  formula  was  adopted.   They  considered  this  was  due 
differences  in  the  sugar. 

Mr.  GUKB!*I8U  said  he  had  tried  every  published  formula,  and  modifi 
tions  of  these,  but  without  being  able  to  produce  a  thoroughly  satlifaci 
syrup. 

Mr.  SCHACHT :  Perhaps  you  have  tried  to  get  a  symp  of  the  strenj 
of  one  grain  to  the  drachm  "i 
Mr.  GiiisKNiHH  :  Certainly. 

Mr.  BoHLAND  had  been  making  experiments  with  the  view  of  addi 
feiTous  phosphate  direct  to  the  syrup,  before  oxidation  conld  take  pis 
He  made  a  solution  of  calciiun  phosphate  in  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  i 
added  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution,  filtering  out  the  sulphate  of  lime  ptecM 
tated.    He  had  only  made  tho  B.P.  syrup  by  this  process,  and  being  01104 
dised  it  kept  free  from  precipitate. 

Mr.  GUEBNISH  said  his  son  liad  been  making  experiments  in  the  tu 
direction,  and  he  knew  that  his  opinion  was  that  the  result  would 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  GiLMoun  said  he  had  not  tried  this  method,  but  he  found  tha 
formula  founded  on  the  process  of  the  French  Codex  was  very  aatisfacto 
He  had  set  aside  some  syrup  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  streng 
prepared  in  this  manner,  and  it  showed  no  deposition. 

Mr.  Howie  said  he  had  found  that  the  sugar  used  was  a  very  importi 
point.    The  kind  known  as  Martineau's  London  loaves,  or  else  I'inzt 
crystals  answered  best.   He  failed  to  see  the  objection  to  an  agreeiaeii- 
to  the  lower  strength,  because,  as  had  been  shown,  this  was  the  ac 
strength  now  generally  employed.    If  we  made  a  symp  equal  to 
nominal  strength  given  by  Parrish  that  would  really  be  the  new  syr 
He  was  aware  that  a  good  syrup  might  be  made,  as  Mr.  Gilmour  stated, 
the  process  of  the  French  Codex.   He  thought  it  would  be  very  desirr 
to  avoid  the  present  confusion  by  settling  the  strength  a  little 
definitely. 


Filtering  Papers. 

By  Thomas  Greenish,  F.C.S. 

Whilst  engaged  in  examining  some  of  those  fungoid  substar 
which  every  now  and  then  make  their  appearance  in  soluti 
kept  by  pharmacists,  either  for  convenience  in  dispensing 
other  purposes,  I  have  found  on  several  occasions  that  the  fun- 
had  formed  around  a  fibre,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  filtr> 
was  due  to  the  paper  through  which  the  solutions  had  pas- 

The  paper  used  was  the  circular  grey  foreign  filter  paper. 

The  white  unsized  filtering  papers  may  be  classed  umi 
Swedish,  Khenish,  English,  and  Scotch.  Sweden  has  o' 
a  reputation  for  filtering  papers.  Its  manufacture  has  loi  _ 
in  the  hands  of  one  family.  The  supply,  however,  is  not  eq-: 
to  the  demand  for  it ;  consequently  there  ie  an  inquiry  for  ot;. 
papers  to  supply  its  place.  The  Swedish  filtering  paper  is  co- 
posed  of  flax  fibre,  and  the  fibres  are  very  much  crushed  ai 
broken.  The  linen  had  evidently  done  duty  elsewhere  in  t 
rag  before  it  found  its  way  into  the  paper.  The  fibrillae  of  tl 
broken  fibres  serve  to  fill  up  the  pores,  and  prevent  solids  pas 
ing  through  the  paper. 

The  next  paper  is  the  Rhenish.  This  competes  with 
Swedish  :  it  is  a  flax  paper,  but  more  fibrous  in  its  struc 
and  consequently  less  dense  than  the  Swedish ;  this  is  due 
the  fibres  being  less  broken  and  crushed.  The  absence  of 
muchfibrillse  would  render  such  a  paper  quick  in  filtration,  i 
not  so  satisfactory  in  results  as  the  Swedish. 

The  English  white  filtering  pipers  have  a  little  cotton  mix 
with  the  flax,  and  the  fibres  are  very  much  crushed  aud  tor 
These  papers  differ  more  in  their  physical  characters  than 
their  composition. 

Tho  foreign  grey  filtering  papers  are  of  a  more  compc: 
character,  and  have  in  their  composition  a  considerable  quant; 
of  wool,  said  to  be  used  to  render  the  paper  absorbent.  Much 
this  wool  is  coloured,  and  has  evidently  done  previous  duty 
some  textile  fabric.    I  have  also  found  in  some  samples, 
addition  to  this  dyed  wool,  fibres  of  jute  and  esparto,  unM  ' 
and  mixed  with  other   fibres — in   fact,  to  the  micro- 
interested  in  fibres  it  is  a  kind  of  curiosity  shop.    It  is  evidi 
that  these  papers  must  be  very  uusuited  for  alkaline  solutK 
and  others  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  pharmacist, »' 
it  is  not  difficult  to  undorstaud  that  from  the  hetorogenei^ 
character  of  the  material  from  which  filtering  paper  of 
kind  is  made  that  it  may  be  the  source  from  which  cert-^ 
impurities  find  their  way  into  delicate  solutions. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  fibres  crushed  »' 
torn  as  they  exist  in  these  papers.     A  flax  fibre  whore  crush' 
resembles  that  of  cotton,  and  it  requires  to  b«  tr.iced  further 
establish  its  identity.     Again,  the  same  fibre  bruised  o;- 
resembles  the  hemp  fibre.     The  wool  is  not  usually  m"' 
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urod,  with  this  exception,  that  the  characteristic  imbrications 
sometimes  nearly  all  obliterated. 
Mr.  Greenish  showed  a  specimen  of  Japanese  filtering  paper, 
bore  as  a  curiosity  than  with  any  practical  object.  It  was  a 
Eaper  with  very  coarse  meshes.  "  I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  "  what 
Ute  Japanese  can  use  it  for.  It  appears  adapted  only  for  filter- 
Eg  flies  out  of  a  syrup.  It  is  prepared  from  the  liber  tissue  of 
pe  mulberry." 

Professor  Rkdwood  said  Mr.  Greenish's  paper  wiis  a  very  interesting  one 
)  all  pharmaceutists.  He  thought,  however,  it  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
^sults  referred  to  were  most  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  commoner  kinds 
paper.  He  (the  speaker)  hardly  thought  Mr.  Greenish  had  produced 
bfficieut  evidence  of  this.  The  very  best  papers,  even  those  used  for  the 
tinting  of  high-class  illustrated  works,  were  liable  to  develop  a  fungus 
1  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  This  was  well  known  in  largo 
rinting  and  paper  works.  In  old  books  a  brown  spot  would  occur  on  a 
lige  and  would  gradually  permeate  all  through  the  work.  This  was  often 
Ipposed  to  be  due  to  the  ink,  but  it  was  really  a  fungoid  growth.  He 
lould  think  that  the  best  filtering  papers  wore  as  liable  as  the  commoner 
Inds  to  the  effects  which  Mr.  Greenish  had  observed,  no  doubt  correctly. 
iMr.  GRBENisn  stated  in  reply  that  the  papers  mentioned  by  Professor 
fedwood  contained  "  size,"  and  to  it  the  decomposition  alluded  to  by  him 
ma  generally  attributed,  but  the  unsized  papers  were  free  from  that  dis- 
|rbing  element. 

NoTB  OX  THE  Condition  in  ■which  Salicylic  Acid  is 
Secreted  by  Patients. 
Bi/  F.  Baden  Benger,  F.C.S. 
IB  author  had  examined  the  urine  of  a  patient  who  had  taken 
grains  of  salicylic  acid  during  the  previous  12  hours.  It 
18  found  to  exert  no  retarding  action  on  the  production  of 
Isential  oil  of  mustard  or  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  not  to 
Inder  in  the  slightest  degree  the  action  of  half  a  grain  of 
last  on  40  grains  of  sugar  dissolved  in  one  fluid  ounce.  Five 
Vid  ounces  were  concentrated,  and  washed  with  ether,  the 
lereal  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved 
I  one  fluid  ounce  of  sweetened  water :  to  this  half  a  grain  of 
\st  was  added,  and  fermentation  immediately  commenced. 
iParallel  experiments  were  made  with  solutions  containing 
■own  quantities  of  salicylic  acid  for  comparison. 
iThe  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that,  at  all  events  in  the  case 
Ider  observation,  salicylic  acid  was  not  excreted  in  an  active 
ndition. 

Baits  of  salicylic  acid  had  been  stated  to  possess  no  antiseptic 
Iwer,  but  the  author  had  observed  that  five  grains  of  salicylate 
Isoda  prevented  the  action  of  half  a  grain  of  yeast  on  one  fluid 
pee  of  sweetened  wine  or  water. 


I  FuBTHEtt  Experiments  on  the  Antiseptic  Action  of 
Salicylic  Acid. 
By  John  C.  Hunter,  A.P.S. 
Ince  the  discovery  of  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  salicylic  acid 
I  Professor  Kolbe,  and  his  publications  concerning  it,  the 
bds  of  many  scientific  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
In  turned  towards  it  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  to  it  its 
le  place  among  the  other  known  and  well-tried  antiseptic 
Ints,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  chromic  acid,  boracic 
b,  &c. 

the  solvent  used  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  water  to  dissolve 
te  than  1  part  of  the  acid  in  the  1,000  parts  of  water  was 
late  of  ammonium. 

pormula:  Citrate  of  ammonium,  120  grains,  dissolved  in 
Z8.  of  water ;  then  add  salicylic  acid,  60  grains.  This  gives 
olution  containing  1  part  acid  to  about  100  parts  water. 

the  experiments  on  ginger  cordial  with  salicylic  acid  as  a 

lyentive  of  fermentation  gave  negative  results,  for  all  the 

Lion  experimented  upon  fermented. 

own  experiments  on  lime  juice  confirm  those  of  Mr. 
Sen  Benger,  and  on  making  up  the  syrup  of  lemon  (B.P.), 
»  grams  of  salicylic  acid  bo  added  to  the  pint  of  lime  juice 
U  m  making  it,  it  will  keep  fresh  for  an  indefinite  period. 
»rape  juice  was  experimented  with  salicylic  acid  as  a  pre- 
mve  of  fermentation,  and  the  results  were  all  confirmatory 
loBe  contributed  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Neubuner,  of 
psbaden. 

bne  sample  of  grape  juice,  containing  15  grains  salicylic 
H  to  the  pint,  after  9  months'  exposure  to  the  air,  has 
tetated  no  alcohol. 

[our  other  samples  of  grape  juice,  containing  10,  15,  and 
■grains  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  pint,  are,  after  two  months' 


exposure,  still  quite  fresh  and  sweet.  These  experiments  prove 
that  it  will  become  useful  to  the  wine  producer  for  preventing 
further  fermentation  of  wines. 

The  results  of  my  experiments  with  it  on  the  infusions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  are  similar  to  those  given  at  the  Conference  last 
year  by  Mr.  Baden  Benger,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  its 
adaptability  for  preserving  them  is  not  so  great  as  alcohol 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  many  substances  used 
conjointly  with  them  that  would  destroy  or  neutralise  its  anti- 
septic action. 

Mr.  Siebold  mentioned  his  objection  to  its  use  when 
proscribed  with  salts  of  iron  by  the  purple  solution  it  would 
produce,  and  as  many  medical  men  prescribe  the  infusions  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  combined  with  alkalies,  such  as  bicarbonate 
of  potass,  bicarb,  of  soda,  liquor  potassai,  &c.,  and  as  the 
salicylic  acid  would  combine  with  these  and  form  salts  which 
have  very  feeble  antiseptic  qualities,  hence  the  infusions  so 
preserved  would,  in  all  probability,  begin  to  ferment  as  soon 
as  that  change  took  place,  and  the  patient  would  find  the 
mixture  which  he  had  obtained  from  his  chemist  beginning  to 
turn  sour,  and  a  mucus  form  on  its  surface  before  it  was 
finished. 

The  last  series  of  experiments  undertaken  by  me  were  to 
determine  its  antiseptic  power,  when  compared  with  carbolic  acid 
and  creosote,  in  preventing  the  decay  and  subsequent  formation 
of  animalcules  in  infusions  prepared  for  their  production. 

Three  infusions  of  hay  were  prepared,  one  containing  car- 
bolic acid,  one  salicylic  acid,  and  one  neither  salicylic  nor  car- 
bolic, and  it  was  lound  that  the  salicylic  acid  prevented  tha 
decay,  and  consequently  the  formation  of  animalcules,  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  carbolic  acid. 

Four  infusions  of  turnip  were  prepared,  and  three  of  them 
had  added  equal  quantities  of  creosote,  salicylic  acid  dissolved 
in  ammonium  citrate  solution,  and  salicylic  acid  alone.  The  two 
first  gave  way  and  generated  animalcules,  whilst  the  infusion 
that  contained  the  pure  salicylic  acid  had  not  decomposed,  nor 
had  it  generated  any  animalcules,  after  a  lapse  of  16  days;  but 
of  the  two  infusions  containing  no  preserving  agent,  one  of  hay 
and  the  other  of  turnip,  had  generated  plenty  of  infusional 
animalcules,  the  hay  in  36  hours  and  the  turnip  in  3  days. 

All  these  experiments  go  to  prove  that  it  is  more  powerful  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  infusive  animalcules  than  either  car- 
bolic acid  or  creosote,  when  these  are  taken  in  the  same  quanti- 
ties as  the  salicylic  acid,  and  exposed  also  to  the  same  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  had  found  it  a  good  preserver 
of  vegetable  tissue  used  for  microscopic  mounting. 

Mr.  Benger  showed  some  samples  of  infusions,  preserved  by  the  addition 
of  a  i  grain  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  ounce,  the  same  which  he  had  exhibited 
last  year  at  Bristol.  Some  had  kept  very  well,  but  all  those  which  he  had 
preserved  with  benzoic  acid  had  kept  perfectly.  He  further  remarked  that 
some  lemon  juice  and  mucilage  which  he  had  similarly  treated  had  kept 
fairly  well.  Salicylic  acid,  he  had  found,  did  not  check  the  action  of  yeast 
on  sugar  so  well  as  benzoic  acid.  He  had  foimd  it  necessary  to  use  a  larger 
quantity. 

Professor  Redwood  asked  Mr.  Hunter  why  he  used  citrate  of  ammonia 
as  an  aid  to  the  solution  of  salicylic  acid  ?  Why  did  he  give  the  preference- 
to  that  over  borax  ? 

Mr.  Ekix  said  that  he  had  made  some  experiments  with  galicylic  acid  in 
the  preservation  of  milk,  and  he  found  it  inferior  to  both  boracic  and 
benzoic  acids.   Boracic  gave  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Gkoves  remarked  that  it  had  been  stated  that  some  samples  of 
salicylic  acid  contained  benzoic  acid. 

Mr.  Savage  would  like  to  know  from  Mr.  Ekin  how  he  added  salicylic 
acid  to  milk.   Did  he  use  any  preliminary  solvent  ? 

Mr.  Ekin  said  he  dissolved  it  directly  in  the  milk  in  the  proportion  of 
1  oz.  in  lOi)  gallons  of  cold  milk.  Milk  so  prepared  would  keep  quite  well 
for  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Sa vagi:  said  he  knew  that  some  milkmen  themselves  used  it,  and  ho 
thought  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  do  so,  especially  for  milk  that  had  to 
bo  sent  long  distances.   It  could  hardly  bo  injurious. 

Prof&ssor  Uedwood  asked  Mr.  Ekiu  if  he  had  compared  boracic  acid  with 
borax. 
Mr.  Ekin  :  No,  air. 

Mr.  PiiocToii :  I  should  like  to  put  the  same  question  to  the  President. 
Professor  Ricdwood  :  I  have  tried  both,  and^find  borax  to  be  the  most 
effectual. 

Mr.  Andrews  had  known  8ul)carbonnto  of  potash  used  for  the  some 
purpose. 

Mr.  Fairlik  mentiono<l  that  In  mixing  in  a  mortar  equal  quantities  of 
borax  with  the  artiflclal  salicylic  acid  the  powders  became  quite  soft  and 
damp,  and  afterwards  hardened  into  a  brittle  lump.  Perhaps  this  could  bo 
ezpUincd. 
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Mr.  HuKTicn,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Rodvrood's  question,  said  iho  reason  why  he 
preferred  citrate  of  ammonia  to  borax  wus  on  account  of  ib*i  tantelesanesa. 
In  the  case  of  leuion  juice,  for  example,  this  wa«  a  deuirublo  quality. 


NOTK  ON  8AI.ICrrLA.TB  AND  Sl'XPHOSALICYLATB  OV  SoDIUM. 

By  John  Williams,  F.C.S. 

Salicylatk  of  sodium  has  been  much  emplojed  lately  as  an 
internal  remedy. 

It  is  made  by  neutralising  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  with 
caustic  soda  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  It  can  be  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol :  the  crystals  found  are,  however, 
very  small  and  indistinct,  and  this  method  of  purification  is  not 
generally  adopted. 

Complaints  have  appeared  in  the  medical  journals  that  the 
salt  sometimes  produces  irritative  effects  when  administered 
medicinally,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  probably  a  trace  of 
carbolic  acid  may  occasionally  be  retained  by  the  salicylic  acid 
made  by  artificial  means,  and  thus  the  salt  prepared  from  such 
acid  be  impure. 

An  examination  of  the  salicylic  acid  made  from  carbolic  acid 
by  Kolbe's  process  soon  proves  that  the  product  is  not  always  to 
be  depended  upon  as  a  pure  homogeneous  article  ;  indeed,  it  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  when  we  consider  that  the  carbolic  acid 
from  which  it  is  made  is  itself  not  an  absolutely  pure  or  definite 
article.  Still  I  must  observe  that  the  salicylic  acid  now  being 
supplied  is  much  purer  and  more  definite  than  that  which  was 
at  first  sent  into  the  market  by  the  German  makers. 

Thus  salicylate  of  sodium  made  from  the  artificial  acid,  and 
from  the  great  dilBculty  of  purifying  it  by  recrystallisation,  is 
liable  to  be  more  or  less  impure  and  indefinite  in  composition. 
It  thus  appears  desirable,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  salt  which  can 
be  purified  and  obtained  of  definite  constitution. 

Sulphosalicyli^  acid  appeared  to  offer  such  a  compound.  It 
was  discovered  many  years  back  by  Cahous,  and  has  been 
further  investigated  by  Mellins.  The  process  described  for  its 
production  is,  however,  one  of  considerable  practical  difficulty. 

The  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  over 
salicylic  acid  kept  cool :  gradually  a  sticky,  gummy  mass  is  pro- 
duced, which  contains  the  new  acid,  and  can  be  separated  by 
appropriate  means. 

I  have  made  several  attempts  to  produce  this  conjugated  acid 
by  means  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  and  have  at  length 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  not  without  several  failures.  I  find 
the  following  process  to  answer. 

The  salicylic  acid  must  be  very  pure  :  the  unpurified  com- 
mercial acid,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  simply  yields  a 
black  mass,  giving  off  sulphurous  acid,  and  yielding  no  sulpho- 
salt  capable  of  giving  definite  crystals. 

If  pure  acid  is  employed,  then  about  twice  its  weight  of 
flulphurie  acid  is  quite"  sufficient.  The  mixture  must  be  gently 
heated  in  a  sand  bath  up  to  about  100°  C,  when  action  will 
commence  in  the  liquid,  and  considerable  heat  be  developed. 
The  heater  must  be  removed  from  the  sand  bath,  and  the 
contents  stirred  so  as  to  regulate  and  keep  down  the 
temperature,  but  th«  cooling  must  not  be  sufficient  to  altogether 
check  the  reaction.  If  the  temperature  exceeds  the  proper 
point,  little  or  no  sulphosalicylic  acid  is  produced,  but 
apparently  bisulphocarbolic  acid,  which  does  not  yield  definite 
crystallisable  salt. 

When  the  reaction  has  been  properly  maintained,  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  temperature  begins 
to  fall,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  becomes  a  solid  mass, 
generally  of  a  light  brown  colour  :  this  will  speedily  deliquesce 
if  left  exposed  to  the  air,  but  it  can  be  dissolved  in  water  at 
once,  and  treated  with  carbonate  of  barium  in  the  usual- way. 
I  may  mention  that  as  the  sulphosalicylate  of  barium  is  not  a 
very  soluble  salt;  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  and  filter  the  liquid  while  still  hot.  This 
solution  of  the  barium  salt,  decomposed  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  yields  a  solution  of  the  sidpho- 
salicylate  of  sodium,  which  upon  evaporation  to  a  small  bulk 
yields  crystals  :  these  crystals  must  be  pressed  from  the  mother 
liquor,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  two  or  three  times  from 
hot  water. 

When  pure  sulphosalicylate  of  sodium  forms  hard  white 
prisms:  it  is  not  deliquescent,  although  very  soluble  in  water 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  having  no  caustic,  but  a  slightly  bitter, 
taste,  and  altogether  a  salt  well  adapted,  I  think,  for  medi- 
cinal use. 


Salicylic  acid  and  its  salts  give,  as  is  well  known,  a  striking 
reaction  with  perchloride  of  iron,  producing  a  dark  purple 
colouration.  The  sulphosalicylatos  Jproduco  euictly  the  same 
reaction,  proving  that  the  salicylic  acid  radical  is  still  intact 
in  these  compounds,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  medicinal 
properties  of  these  sulpho-salts  will  be  found  in  practice  to  be 
identicjil  or  perhaps  superior  to  the  simple  salicylates. 

We  have  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  carbolato  and  sulpho- 
carbolate  of  soda  an  instance  in  which  the  sulpho-salt  possesses 
great  advantage  over  the  simple  salt,  and  such  may  prove  to  be 
the  case  with  the  sulphosalicylates. 

The  acid  itself  is  crystalli.sable,  but  deliquescent :  the  zinc 
salt  is  also  very  deliquescent.  I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to 
the  other  salts  as  yet. 

Mr.  Barclay  asked  what  degree  of  solubility  ought  the  sulpho-salicj late 
of  sodium  to  possess.  He  said  it  was  a  good  deal  prescribed  in  Birmingb<im, 
generally  in  combination  with  sp.  ammon.  co.  or  liquor  potassae. 

Mr.  WiLLi.vMS  said  the  salt  was  an  exceedingly  soluble  one. 

Mr.  Mason  said  he  had  met  with  a  specimen  of  for  eign  origin  which  v,a« 
very  insoluble. 


The  Sthbngth  of  Tincttjee  of  Nux  Vomica. 
By  L.  Siebold. 

Thb  author  had  noticed  a  striking  difference  in  the  opalescence 
produced  by  the  addition  of  water  to  tincture  of  nur  vomica 
obtained  from  different  establishments,  and  also  a  difference  ! 
the  degree  of  bitterness.    To  explain  this  variation  he  exam'n 
10  specimens  of  tincture  obtained  from  pharmacists  of  ; 
reputation.    The  solid  extract  obtained  from  these  by  evapor  .- 
tion  was  in  the  following  proportions  per  1,000  c.c. : — No.  1, 
27  grms. ;  No.  2,  2-9  grms.  ;  No.  3,  4-0  grms. ;  No.  4,  4'3  grm- 
No.  5,  5  5  grms. ;  No.  6,  8'9  grms.;  No.  7,  9'0  grms.  ;  No. 
9  6  grms.;  No.  9,  9-6  grms.;  No.  10,  101  grms.    Tinctu:  - 
made  especially  to  discover  what  the  proper  strength  should  ; 
yielded  9  5,  9  9,  lO'O  and  12-0  grms.  of  extract  respectively.  T  .j 
strongest  was  made  from  exceedingly  fine  powder.  Itwasproba'  • 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  great  discrepancies  alluded  to  min  ■ 
be  found  in  the  different  degrees  of  fineness  of  the  pow  ;  r 
employed.    Nux  vomica  is  a  tough  substance  to  deal  with.  :.  I 
it  is  no  doubt  used  in  many  instances  without  being  reduce i 
a  sufficiently  fine  powder. 

Absolute  uniformity  of  strength  in  tincture  of  nux  vomici. 
would,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  preparing  it  from  a  defiai 
quantity  of  the  alcoholic  extract.    The  author  also  believ" 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  to  be  a  weaker  preparation  than 
generally  supposed.    The  B.P.  dose  (10  to  20  minims)  is  ve 
small  as  compared  to  that  of  the  extract.    He  had  repeate' 
taken  a  60  minim  dose  of  a  full  strength  tincture  without  pe 
ceiving  any  effect. 

Professor  Redwood  said  there  was  a  point  to  which  Mr.  Siebold  had 
referred,  and  which  might  account  for  the  discrepancies  observed  in  ce 
tinctures  of  nux  vomica.  They  might  be  due  to  adulteration  of  tM 
powdered  nux  vomica,  the  drug  being  seldom  powdered  by  pharmaceutists 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  difBculty  of  reducmg  it.  He  had  bim 
found  what  seemed  to  be  considerable  adulteration  in  specimens  of  -  ^ 
powder  which  he  had  examined.  His  attention  had  been  directed  to  thi« 
subject  in  consequence  of  an  application  he  had  received  from  a  drug 
grinder  who  wished  to  know  what  was  best  to  mix  with  nux  vomica  to 
faoUitate  the  powdering.  Formerly,  he  believed,  it  was  considered  in  the 
trade  absolutely  necessary  to  add  some  extraneous  substance;  but  he 
believed  that  now  the  process  recommended  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
softening  by  steam  and  rapid  drying  was  generally  found  sufficient.  ^ 

Mr.  GrUEENiSH  remarked  that  this  tincture  was  another  illustration  of 
the  desirability  of  describing  more  definitely  by  a  system  of  sieves  the 
degree  of  fineness  of  powders  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Mr.  Proctok  thought  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  SieboW  the 
source  of  the  powders  used  in  these  tinctures.  It  miijht  happen  that  « 
powder  prepared  by  a  pharmaceutist  himself  would  not  yield  so  strong  » 
tincture  as  the  powder  produced  by  the  drug  grinder,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  degree  of  comminntion. 

Mr.  Bengku  believed  that  aU  the  powders  had  been  prepared 
Siebold  himself.    He  knew  most  of  them  had  been.   Mr.  Siebold  hw 
noticed  the  adulteration  referred  to  by  Professor  Bedwood. 


NOTB  ON  THB  PkBPAEATION  OF  SULPHUB  PrJHCIPITATUM. 

By  L.  Siebold. 

Most  chemicnl  handbooks  represent  the  decomposition  occurring 
in  the  preparation  of  precipitated  sulphur  by  the  following 
equation : — 

2CaS,  +  CaS.O.-hOHCl=3CaCl.-f8H.O+OS, 
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The  author  believed  this  equation  did  not  accurately  represent 
'i8  facts.    The  decompositions  do  not  occur  simultaneously,  but 
•le  pentasulphide  is   first  decomposed.      It   might   not  bo 
:oaerally  known  that  the  sulphur  precipitated  from  the  hypo- 
sulphite differs  in  physical  characters  from  that  obtained  during 
the  decomposition  of  the  pentasulphide ;  it  is  coarser,  heavier, 
md  darker  in  colour.    By  using  only  so  much  hydrochloric 
icid  as  will  precipitate  the  sulphur  from  the  pentasulphide,  the 
resulting  preparation  will  bo  found  to  bo  much  superior  to  that 
ibtJiined  by  the  B.P.  process.    It  is  a  pale  yellowish  white, 
lioroughly  uniform,  fine  powder,  consisting  entirely  of  perfectly 
round,  smooth  globules  ;  it  is  sure  to  be  free  from  arsenic,  and 
can  never  contain  any  persulphide  of  hydrogen. 

Professor  Redwood  said  Mr.  Siebold's  suffgestion  was  certainly  worthy 
f  consideration.  His  paper  was  perhaps  still  more  useful  as  indicating  a 
:  robable  source  of  impurity  of  precipitated  sulphur.  It  might  be  that 
laniifacturers  could  not  be  induced  to  go  to  the  extra  expense  necessary  to 
irry  out  this  process.  The  President  remarked  that  in  discussing  this 
iper  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  collateral  question.  The  subject 
related  exclusively  to  the  purity  of  precipitated  sulphur. 

Professor  Attpield  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Siebold  would  h  ive  tried  to 
iiscertain  what  was  the  real  character  of  the  decomposition  which  occurred 
In  the  preparation  of  precipitated  sulphur.   It  had  been  stated  by  the 
jiresident  of  the  Chemical  Society  that  if  any  gentleman  desired  to  find 
:i  subject  for  research  he  could  not  do  better  than  question   the  first 
■'lemical  equation  he  might  meet  with  in  any  manual  of  chemistry.  It 
>  ould  frequently  be  found  that  the  equation  given  by  the  bookmaker  on 
iia  authority  of  some  investigation  was  prefaced,  if  we  turned  to  the 
riginal  author,  by  some  such  remark  as  that,  "  the  following  may  perhaps 
epresent  the  decomposition  which  occurs."  These  equations  were  not  to  be 
iken  for  granted,  and  their  investigation  would  often  lead  to  useful 

r«ultS. 

Mr.  KiNGZBTT  oonflrmei  these  remarks  by  one  or  two  further  Illustra- 
tions. 


Pekob  Flowbk  ;  ok  Haie  of  thb  Tea  Lbaf. 
By  T.  B.  Groves,  F.C.S. 

The  author  explained  that  some  notes  which  he  had  expected  on  this  sub- 
ject had  not  come  to  hand,  therefore  he  was  unable  to  present  the  paper 
announced  in  his  name.  The  circumstance  which  had  brought  this  subject 
to  his  notice  was  this  :  He  had  with  him  a  sample  of  "  Pekoe  flower,"  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  chest  of  100  lbs.  which  had  arrived  at  Weymouth 
for  export  to  the  Channel  Islands.  The  Custom  House  officials,  being 
unacquainted  with  it,  had  stopped  It  and  a  sent  a  sample  to  the  chemist  of 
the  Custom  House  in  London,  who  stated  that  it  was  the  pollen  of  tea.  He 
(Mr.  Grov«)  had  also  examined  It,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
composed  of  the  small  hairs  from  the  under  side  of  the  tea  leaves. 

Mr.  GuEEMSH  said  he  had  also  lately  received  a  sample  of  a  similar  pro- 
duct. It  was  handed  to  him  with  a  request  that  he  would  state  whether  it 
Was  animal  or  vegetable  substance.  On  examining  it  by  the  microscope  he 
noticed  some  oeUnlar  tissue  attached  to  the  base  of  the  hairs,  and  he 
ultimately  returned  the  substance,  stating  that  it  was  composed  of  the  hairs 
from  Pekoe  tea  leaves.  Pekoe  was  the  name  given  to  the  very  young  leaves 
of  the  tea  plant,  gathered  in  early  spring,  and  the  youngest  and  imexpanded 
leaves,  shaped  like  a  pod,  and  covered  with  hairs,  are  called  "  Pekoe 
tips,"  These  hairs  were  originally  white,  but  they  became  covered  in  the 
drying  room  with  a  sort  of  dust,  which  seemed  to  be  a  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  and  which  gave  them  the  brown  appearance  they  now  possessed. 
Mr.  Greenish  added  that  he  had  corroborated  his  observations  by  examina- 
tion of  the  tea  plant  at  Kew,  and  he  also  said  he  believed  it  was  possible  to 
Identify  even  broken  tea  leaves  with  certainty  by  the  peculiar  microscopic 
structure  of  these  hairs,  together  with  the  characteristic  stomata,  and  the 
cells  immediately  surrounding  them. 


When  the  scientific  business  was  concluded.  Professor 
Attfikld,  in  the  name  of  the  Conference,  handed  to  Mr.  Fairlie, 
for  the  Glasgow  Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Association,  the  books 
■which  had  been  purchased  out  of  the  Bell  and  Hills  Fund. 

Mr.  Faiklik  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  association,  and 
remarked  that  he  feared  these  were  a  little  too  handsome  to  go 
■with  those  already  in  the  library. 

Professor  Attfibld  then  read  a  letter  -which  had  been 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
Stonehouse  Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Association  (Mr.  Kobt.  J. 
Clark),  inviting  the  Conference  to  visit  Plymouth  in  1877,  in 
company  with  the  British  Association.  He  moved  that  this 
invitation  be  a,ccepted.  Mr.  Jones  (Leamington)  seconded  the 
proposal,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  ScHACHT  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Glasgow 
local  committee,  warmly  expressing  the  obligations  of  °tho 


Conference  to  those  gentlemen.  Mr,  Williams  seconded  the 
motion,  and  Professor  Attfiold  supported  it. 

Mr.  Fkazhr,  in  replying  for  the  committee,  said  there  were 
more  things  than  a  shilling  which  had  two  sides.  If  the  local 
chemists  and  druggists  had  sacrificed  a  few  half-hours,  this  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  and  pleasure  they  had 
derived  from  the  visit  of  the  Conference, 

Mr.  KiNNUfMONT,  in  replying,  said  he  was  proud  that  so 
large  a  number  had  come  from  long  distances  to  attend  this 
Conference, 

Mr.  Stanford  was  also  called  for,  and  responded  briefly. 

Mr.  GiLMOUR  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President.  He 
remarked  on  the  ability  with  which  Professor  Eedwood  had 
invariably  brought  forward  the  pharmaceutical  points  of  every 
paper  read,  however  scientific  it  might  have  seemed, 

Mr.  Pboctoe  seconded  this,  and  it  was  carried  with  very  loud 
applause. 

Professor  Rbd-wood  having  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the 
meeting  came  to  an  end. 


The  follo-wing  are  the  officers  of  the  Conference  for  the 


ensuing  year : — 

Prbsidb.st, 
Professor  Rbdwood,  London. 

Vic  e-  P  rbsid  bnts  . 
A,  P,  Balkwill.  Plymouth. 
T.  H.  Hills,  F.C.S.,  London. 
Reynolds,  P.C.S.,  Leeds. 
Williams,  F.C.S.,  London, 

Trbasurhu. 
P.  SCHACHT,  F.C.S,,  Clifton. 
Ghnbral  Shorbtaribs. 
Professor  Attfibld,  P.C.S.,  London, 
P.Badkn  BBHQBR,F.C.S.,Mancheiter, 

Local  SacRifrART, 
Robert  J,  Clark,  Plymouth, 


R. 
J. 

G. 


OfHBR  Members  op  Executive 
Committee. 
M.  Cartbiqhb,  F.C.S.,  London. 
F.  CoDD,  Devonport. 

C.  Ekin,  P.C.S.,  Bath. 

D.  Frazbr,  Glasgow. 

A.  Kinninmont,  Glasgow. 

B.  S.  Proctor,  Newcastle-  on-Tyne. 

E.  Smtth,  F.C.S.,  Torquay. 

W.  A.  TILDE.V,  D.Sc,  F.C.S.,  Chfton. 

C.  Umnhy,  F.C.S.,  London. 

AUDTTORS. 
T.  Davisok,  Glasgow. 
J.  B.  TumfEY,  Plymouth. 


At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held 
at  Glasgow  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  following  grants  in  aid  of 
research  were  made  from  the  funds  of  the  Conference : — 5^. 
extended,  if  necessary,  to  10^.,  to  Mr,  J,  C,  Thresh,  F,C,S.,  foe 
the  purchase  of  materials  in  connection  with  an  extended, 
research. on  the  active  principle  of  capsicum  fruit;  10^.  to  Dr, 
Armstrong,  F.R.S.,  for  the  purchase  of  strychnine,  &c.,  with 
which  to  conduct  a  research  on  the  oxidation  products  and. 
bromo-derivatives  of  that  alkaloid ;  201.  to  Dr.  Tilden,  F.C.S., 
for  the  purchase  of  essential  oils  ;  50^,  to  Dr.  C.  R.  A,  Wright, 
F,C.S.,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  F.C.S.,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Groves,  F.C.S.,  to 
defray  expenses  in  connection  with  extended  researches  on  the- 
aconitines. 


The  following  were  the  members  present :  — 

W.  Ainslle  (Edinburgh),  A.  H,  Allen  (Sheffield),  P.  Andrews  (London), 
J.  H.:Atherton  (Nottingham),  W.  R.  Atkins  (Salisbury),  J.  Attfleld 
(London),  R.  Ayris  (Bridgwater),  J,  Babtie  (Dambarton),  H.  B.  Baildon 
(Edinburgh),  H.  C,  Baildon  (Edinburgh),  P.  Bell  (Bradford),  J  Baljr 
(Warwick),  T.  Barclay  (Birmingham),  W.  Barrow  (Cheltenham),  F.  B. 
Benger  (Manchester),  T,  F.  Best  (London),  J.  Booth  (Rouhdala),  J.  Borland 
(Kilmarnock),  G.  Blanshard  (Edinburgh),  J.  Bourdas  (London),  F.  Brabyr 
(Sydenham,  S.E.),  H.  B.  Brady    (Newoastle-on-Tyne),  E.  Bromridge 
(London),  R.  Brodie  (Glasgow),  D.  Brown  (Edinburgh),  B,  Brown  (Leeds), 
H,  Brown  (London),  W.  S.  Brown  (Manchester),  R.  C.  Buck  (Liverpool), 
P.  Bullock  (Anerlcy,  S.E.),  G.  Burrell  (Montrose),  T.  Cassels  (Lanark), 
J.  Chalmers  (Partiok),  R.  Chippertteld  (Southampton),  W.  I,  Clark 
(Edinburgh),  J.  A.  Clarke  (Glasgow),  T.  N.  Clarke  (Richmond,  Surrey), 
H,  L.  Cleaver  (Kensington),  J,  J,  Cockburn  (Glasgow),  F,  Coles  (London), 
J.  Currie  (Glasgow),  T.  J.  Cutting  (Selby),  W.  H.  DarUng  (Manchester),, 
T.  Davison  (Glasgow),  D.  B,  Dott  (Edinburgh),  W.  Duncanson  (Stirling), 
W,  Dunlop,  H.  Dunn  (Shipley,  York),  C.  Ekin  (Bath),  J.  M.  Fairlie- 
(Glasgow),  G.  Fario  (Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B.),  J.  Feuwick  (Glasgow),  J. 
Fingland  (Thomhill),  T.  Fisher  (Greenock),  J.  Foster  (Glasgow),  D- 
Frazer  (Glasgow),  S.  M.  Frazer  (Glasgow),  .T.  Preclaad  (Bathgate),  T. 
Garside  (Southport),  A.  W.  Gerranl  (London), T.  O,  Gibbons  'Manchester),. 
W.  Gilmour  (Edinburgh),   A.  Gorrie  (Kirkcaldy),  W,  Glass  (London), 
G.  T.  Glover  (Belfast),  T.  Greenish  (London),  W.  Greig  (Glasgow),  T.  B. 
Groves  (Weymouth),  H.  W.  Hake  (London),  J.  Holloway  (Carlisle),  G, 
Harris  (Helensburgh),  J.  L.  Hatrick  (Glasgow),  W.  F.  Haydon  (Birming- 
ham), F.  Hodges  (Belfast),  J.  F.  Hodges  (Belfast),  W,  L.  Howie  (Edin- 
bm-gh),  A.  Hunt  (London),  J,  C.  Hunter  (Glasgow),  J.  Jaap  (Glasgow), 
G.  Jarmain  (HuddersQehl),  T.  S.  Johnson  (Manchest?r),  F.  Jones  (Man- 
chester), 8,  W,  Jono.'i  (Leamington),  D,  Kemp  (Portobello),  C,  Kerr 
(Dundee),  C.  S.  KJngzett  (Kensington),  A.  Kinninmont  (Glasgow),  W. 
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Klrkbridgo  (IV'iirith),  W.  Laird  (Duiuleo),  W.  R.  Liilrd  (Edlnborgh), 
A.  B.  Lowiston  (London),  H.  Long  (Lomlon),  A.  Lnmm  (Banchory), 
A.  l'\  Mfujhuttlo  (Glnsgow),  A.  Macintosh  (Ilotliosuy),  O.D.  Muckiiy  (Edin- 
burgh), J.  Miiekuy  (Edinburgh),' J.  Mackeuzlo  (Edinburgh),  Win.  Martindulo 
(London),  A.  H.  Mason  (Liverpool),  W.  Matthows  (London),  J.  McDonald 
(Edinburtrh),  J.  McDufE  (Paisley),  A.  Y.  MoFarliino  (Kdinljurgh),  A.  Mclnnes 
(Anlrossun),  J.  McMillan  (Ola-gow),  A.  McNauglit  (areonook),  B.McAdam 
(Gliisgow),  It.  Moadows  ((iloucostor),  J.  Meadow.s  (Luiceutur),  T.  S.  Miller 
(Broughton  Ferry),  A.  Napier  (Edinburgh),  J.Ncsbit  (PortoboUo),  J.  Nicol 
(Partick),  A.  Noble  (Kdinbnrgh),  CI.  Noyce  (lUchmond),  F.  A.  Noyce 
(Nitinhuge,  South  Africiv),  P,  Pasamore  (London),  M.  M.  P.  Muir  (Man- 
chester), A.  Paul  (Glasgow),  B.  H.  Paul  (London),  A.  Preston  (London),  B. 
S.  Troctor  (Newcastle),  J.  Hait  (Partiok),  11.  A.  Rnit  (Partick),  J.  Bedfern 
(Penrith),  T.  Redwood  (London),  P.  M.  Binuuington  (Bradford),  B. 
Beynolds  (Leeds),  G.  W.  Bbodes  (Iluddersflcld),  J.  Bobbins  (London),  B. 
A.  Robinson  (London),  A.  lloso  (Gksgow),  J.  Russell  (Dundee),  W.  D. 
Savage  (Brighton),  G.  F.  Schacht  (Clifton),  W.  Schacht  (London),  A.  Seath 
(Dumfermlinc),  J.  Shaw  (Liverpool),  G.  C.  Sedgwick  (Sunderland),  J. 
Simpson  (Edinburgh),  G.  Sinclair  (Glasgow),  J.  Slade  (Tenbnry),  B.  Smith 
(Cheltenham),  A.  Smithells  (Barrhead),  E.  C.  C.Stanford  (Glasgow),  F. 
Stephenson  (Edinburgh),  W.  W.  Stoddart  (Bristol),  E.  H.  Storey  (London), 
D.  Storrar  (Kirkcaldy),  A.  Strachan  (Aberdeen),  F.  Sutton  (Norwich),  T. 
Symington  (Edinburgh),  B.  M.  Taubman  (Bamsey),  B.  Taubman  (London), 
A.  M,  M.  Taylor  (Bombay),  E.  Taylor  (Droitwich),  J.  Temple  (Port  Glasgow), 
A.  Thompson  (Carlisle),  W.  Thomson  (Manchester),  W.  Thorp  (London), 
J.  C.  Thresh  (Buxton),  W.  A.  Tilden  (Cliftnn,  Bristol),  A.  C.  Trotman 
(London),  B.  Twaddle  (Glasgow),  W.  Wallace  (Glasgow),  F.  D.  Watson 
(London),  W,  Whyte  (Glasgow),  J.  Williams  (London),  A.  C.  Wootton 
(London),  C.  B.  A.  Wright  (London),  J.  B.  Young  (Edinburgh). 


THE  SUPPER. 


The  Glasgow  Committee  had  thoughtfully  arranged  a  general 
supper  for  the  evening  of  Tuesday  (September  5),  the  charge  of 
admission  to  which  had  been  fixed  at  a  very  moderate  sum,  in 
the  belief  that  a  large  number  of  the  assistants  engaged  in 
pharmacy  in  the  city  would  like  to  take  part  in  that  reunion. 
Most  of  the  strangers  were  present,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
Glasgow  chemists  and  assistants  attended.  The  large  hall  of 
the  Royal  Hotel  was  quite  full,  and  some  of  the  Conference 
dignitaries,  insufficiently  acquainted  with  Scottish  punctuality, 
received  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  habit  by  finding  that  in 
Glasgow  half-an-hour  late  meant  supper  half  way  through. 
The  laggards  were,  however,  plentifully  supplied  with  jellies 
and  biscuits  by  the  charity  of  their  more  comfortable  carnivorous 
predecessors.   

Supper  over,  Mr.  Frazer,  from  the  chair,  announced  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  go  through  a  formal  programme  of  toasts, 
as  at  public  festivals  usually.  The  Royal  Family,  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  such  like  institutions,  were  so  thoroughly  established, 
and  the  loyalty  of  his  hearers  was  so  assured,  that  they  might 
pass  over  those  toasts.  "Without,  therefore,  directly  proposing 
toasts,  he  should  call  on  some  few  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
honoured  Glasgow  with  their  presence  for  a  few  remarks.  This 
was  the  largest  meeting  of  the  Conference  which  had  been  hold, 
and,  not  only  in  its  numbers,  but  also  in  the  weighty  character 
of  the  members  present,  Glasgow  had  reason  to  be  proud. 
Many  eminent  pharmaceutists  had  come  from  long  distances  : 
several  of  the  preceding  presidents  were  there,  but,  without  any 
disparagement  to  them,  they  might  be  very  proud  to  have  so 
very  distinguished  a  man  as  Professor  Redwood  for  President  of 
the  Conference  on  this  occasion.  Certainly  the  dignity  of  that 
position  would  lose  none  of  its  lustre  in  his  hands.  Dr. 
Redwood  had  himself  been  a  chemist's  assistant  in  Cardiff, 
and  he  was  now  the  honoured  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Conference.  He  was  also  eminent  as  an  author,  as  the  editor  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  and  of  "  Gray's  Supplement,"  as  a  professor 
in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  as  public  analyst  to  two  of  the 
most  important  parishes  in  London.  He  was  an  example  to 
the  young  men  present.  All  coidd  not  be  Dr.  Redwoods,  it  was 
true.  There  were  many  hills  in  Scotland,  and,  though  only  one 
could  be  the  highest,  each  had  its  special  characteristic.  Ho 
would  ask  Professor  Redwood,  the  President  of  the  Conference, 
and  the  ex-presidents,  Messrs.  Stoddart  and  Groves,  to  give 
them  a  few  remarks.  Mr.  Frazer  referred  to  the  ox-presidents 
as  being  both  distinguished  as  public  analysts  as  well  as  the 
President,  but  Mr.  Groves  repudiated  the  impeachment. 


Professor  Red woon  sjiid  he  came  to  Scotland  with  anticii 
tions  of  finding  pharmacy,  in  that  great  emporium  of  commei 
occupying  a  very  high  position.  But  as  he  passed  through  i 
streets  those  anticipations  wore  to  a  groat  extent  destroy. 
Continually  ho  had  seen  the  words  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Surgoo, 
Hall,  and  such  like,  written  over  what  should  be  chemists' shoj 
It  seemed  as  if  nearly  all  the  pharmacy  of  Glasgow  was  in  til 
hands  of  these  usurpi3rs.  But  this  meeting,  to  a  great  exten 
restored  his  gratification.  Ho  was  pleased  to  see  so  large* 
number  of  men,  and  so  many  young  men  together,  all  of  who 
were  engaged  in  legitimate  pharmacy.  "What  was  the  Phann^ 
ceutical  Conference  ?  What  did  it  mean?  It  meant  phami 
ceutical  progress,  pharmaceutical  advancement.  And  how  w, 
this  to  be  effected  ?  The  Conference  had  arisen  from  phann;^ 
ceutic'il  union.  It  was  by  union  that  had  been  accomplish* 
what  had  been  done,  but  in  this  part  of  the  country  what  t.tj 
required  was  pharmaceutical  divorce.  The  union  here  of  metH 
cine  and  pharmacy  was  an  unnatural  one.  How,  then,  was  tha 
divorce  to  be  effected  ?  Not  by  violent  means :  they  would  1 
futile.  But  it  was  for  what  he  might  call  Young  Scotland  to  si 
that  they  qualified  themselves  for  the  position  which  was  thai 
by  right,  and  would  surely  be  theirs  actually  some  day,  if 
fitted  themselves  for  it. 

Mr.  Groves  said  he  had  only  been  24  hours  in  Scotland,  ai 
could  not  therefore  know  much  of  the  condition  of  pharma 
there,  but  he,  like  the  president,  had  been  grieved  at  seeing  tk 
large  number  of  medical  halls  throughout  the  streets  of  Glasgori 

Mr.  Stoddart  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Frazer  next  proposed  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  ana 
called  on  Mr.  "Williams,  the  president,  for  a  short  speech. 

Mr.  Williams  said  he  ought  to  feel  nervous,  and  he  did  fe« 
nervous,  in  having  to  address  this  company.  He  had  not  foa 
gotten  what  was  called  the  "  Glasgow  growl "  which  had  con 
upon  the  council  some  time  back  so  suddenly.  As  he  looke* 
upon  the  good-natured  faces  before  him,  however,  it  was  cle 
that  that  growl  was  only  intended  to  keep  them  up  to  the* 
work.  They  wanted  information,  not  grumbling,  and  if  tH 
trade  would  give  the  council  information  the  council  would  du 
all  that  could  be  done — many  things  were  not  possible  to  do — 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Frazer  referred  to  other  members  of  the  council,  espec 
ally  mentioning,  among  the  absent  ones,  Messrs.  Hills,  Sandfop.-\ 
and  Bottle.    He  asked  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Savage,  to  give? 
brief  speech. 

Mr.  Savage  made  a  few  humorous  remarks,  which  were  verr 
heartily  received. 

Mr.  Elias  Bremridge  was  also  called  upon,  and  expressed  ht. 
desire  to  register  every  one  on  the  roll  of  the  Pharmaceutic 
Society. 

Mr.  Frazer  next  called  on  the  Secretaries  of  the  Conference.-. 

Professor  Attfield  said  it  was  taking  him  at  some  disadd 
vantage  to  call  on  him,  a  Southerner,  to  speak  of  education  i . 
Scotland.  He  knew  something  of  their  general  education,  hj 
knew  something  of  their  true-heartedness  and  their  hospitalit 
These  would,  perhaps,  be  easier  subjects  to  speak  on.  Respectina 
pharmaceutical  education  generally,  he  said,  some  years  ago  it  luw 
been  believed  that  the  proper  way  to  test  a  man's  education  waa 
to  examine  him,  not  caring  where  he  came  from  nor  how  he  ha 
obtained  his  education.  Now  it  was  beginning  to  be  seen  tha 
that  system  had  failed.  Examination  alone  was  not  sufficientt 
He  wanted  to  see  education  married  to  examination,  and  ho 
was  convinced  that  pharmacy  would  never  gain  its  highe 
position  in  this  country  until  a  curriculum  of  education 
insisted  upon,  as  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Baden  Benger  also  responded  briefly. 

Mr.  Reynolds  (on  the  subject  of  provincial  education) 
also  asked  to  speak,  as  well  as  Mr.  Schacht. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  if  he  were  a  Gla.sgow  man  he  should  be 
proud  of  the  noble  streets,  the  public  buildings,  the  commercia 
works,  the  shipping  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  other  indications  ofc 
the  greatness  of  the  city.  But  above  all  these  he  should  bp 
proud  of  the  noble  university  which  they  had  erected  on  the 
most  prominent  site  of  the  neighbourhood.  And  it  would  be 
acknowledged  in  time  that  the  strongest  castle  on  that  hilH 
would  not  be  such  a  security  for  the  prosperity  of  Glasgow  i 
that  scat  of  learning. 

Mr.  Schacht  also  spoke  on  the  subject  of  education. 

After  the  services  of   the  pharmaceutical  press  had  be 
acknowledged,  a  humorous  speech  from  Mr.  Mackay  brought  toai 
close  an  entertainment  which  seemed  to  bo  equally  appreciated^ 
by  strangers  and  residents. 
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THE  EXCURSION. 


E  of  the  most  tempting  items  in  the  Programme  of  Pro- 
ceedings was  the  indication  of  the  arrangements  made  by 
lljocal  Committee  for  the  occupation  of  the  day  following  the 
1  business  of  the  Conference.     Witli  every  respect  for  the 
intial  oil  of  sage,  cantharides  plaster,  and  the  phosphate 
it  must  be  confessed  that  these  and  like  attractions 
id  themselves  seriously  rivalled  by  the  Kyles  of  Bute  and 
lofty  peaks  of  Arran ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  while 
Gifoves  and  Dr.  Wright  were  amusing  themselves  with  a 
,11  private  discussion  on  the  aconite  alkaloids  some  of  their 
rior  associates  wore  gloating  in  secret  over  the  anticipated 
uties  of  the  Clyde  and  its  famous  lochs. 

fothing  is  more  charming  than  a  steambo.at  excursion  on  a 
river  in  good  weather.  Nothing  can  be  much  more  wretched 
a  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  in  the  drenching  rain,  unless  it  be 
cabin.  It  was  risky  to  arrange  such  an  excursion  in  the 
jt  of  Scotland  in  September  ;  but  Mr.  Stanford  charged  him- 
with  the  weather  department,  and  the  result  fully  justified 
confidence  which  had  been  felt  in  his  influence  with  the 
rers  of  the  air. 

)n  Thursday  of  last  week,  before  seven  ante  meridian  (please 
arve  the  hour),  more  than  two  hundred  pharmaceutists,  with 
lir  sprinkling  of  ladies,  all  trying  to  look  as  if  this  was  their 
tomary  hour  for  turning  out,  were  crowding  on  to  the  hand- 
le Clyde-built  steamer,  the  Eaffle,  at  Glasgow  Bridge.  At 
hour  precisely  she  weighed  her  anchor.  This,  we  believe  is 
lautieal  term  signifying  that  she  started.  About  a  score 
re  were  picked  up  at  Dunbarton,  Helensburgh,  Renfrew,  and 
jonock,  and  then  the  real  voyage  began.  Captain  Buchanan, 
commander  of  the  boat,  cordially  assisted  the  designs  of  our 
ertainers,  and  took  his  steamer  up  lochs  which  the  usual 
jr-boats  but  seldom  navigate.  Throughout  the  day  a  con- 
at  succession  of  glorious  scenery  was  presented,  and  it  was 
oyed  without  fatigue  or  weariness  of  any  kind.  The  bracing 
brought  appetite,  and  this  had  been  foreseen.  A  substantial 
akfast  and  dinner  were  provided  for  us  by  our  generous  hosts, 
difficult  management  of  the  commissariat  department  being 
erintended  by  Mr.  Davison.  Two  Highland  bands  were 
board,  one  playing  brass  music,  and  the  other  the  famous 
ional  instrument,  the  bag-pipe.  Some  of  the  pipers  also 
used  the  visitors  with  illustrations  of  the  sword  and  other 
;hland  dances.  Many  new  acquaintances  were  made  on  that 
some,  perhaps,  to  bo  long  continued,  but,  if  not,  leaving 
lind  them  a  pleasant  memory,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient 
ansure  our  sincere  gratitude  to  those  who,  at  great  expense 
I  trouble,  provided  the  opportunity. 

Dn  the  way  home  an  assembly  was  brought  together  in  the 
oon,  and  some  excellent  speaking  followed.  Professor  Red- 
od,  in  his  happiest  manner,  expressed  the  thanks  of  all 
>sent  for  the  treat  that  had  been  given  to  the  visitors. 
.  Williams  also  added  some  remarks  of  a  similar  character. 
.  Frazer  replied  most  cordially,  and  with  much  humour. 
.  Stanford,  from  whom  the  many-headed  mob  demanded  both 
ipeech  and  a  song,  explained  how  little  he  had  done,  and  how 
ich  other  people  had  done.  For  any  shortcomings  there 
ght  have  been  he  apologised,  begging  the  company  to  re- 
imber  they  were  on  a  steamboat  and  not  on  a  floating  hotel ; 

injunction  which,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  under  the 
■cumstances  most  necessary,  as  everything  had  been  done  to 
ceivo  visitors  into  the  latter  theory.  Pressure  being  applied, 
r.  Stanford  afterwards  related  the  pathetic  story  whicli  his 
jse  once  told  him,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
jasures  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference.  Mr.  Kinninmont, 
Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Manchester,  were  also  ordered 
make  speeches  on  no  subject  in  particular,  and,  as  if  they 
d  studied  Nothing  all  their  lives,  tlicy  accomplished  the 
CBcult  task. 

Thus,  as  a  wretch  remarked  as  we  drew  near  to  the  wharf, 
ese  pleasant  hours  Clydcd  away  ;  and  the  Glasgow  pharma- 
utists  may  at,least  assure  themselves  of  this  satisfaction,  that 
•eir  efforts  were  fully  appreciated,  and  the  trip  Tnost  thoroughly 
•yoyed  by  those  to  whom  it  was  given. 


? 


Terms.— Announcements  are  inserted  in  tliis  column  at  the  rate  of  one 
halfpenny  per  word,  on  condition  that  name  and  address  are  added.  Name 
and  address  to  be  paid  for.   Price  in  figures  counts  as  one  word. 

If  name  and  address  are  not  included,  one  penny  per  word  must  bo 
paid.  A  number  will  then  be  attached  to  the  advertisement  by  the 
Publisher  of  The  Chemist  and  DfiuGGisT,  and  all  correspondence  relatine 
to  it  must  be  addressed  to  the  "  Publisher  of  The  Chbotst  and  Druggist 
Colonial  Buildings,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,"  the  envelope  to  be 
endorsed  also  with  the  number.  The  publisher  will  transmit  the  corre- 
spondence to  the  advertiser,  and  with  that  his  share  in  the  transaction  wil) 
cease. 


FOR  DISPOSAL. 

For  sale  (a  bargain)  a  second-hand  sodawater  machine,  by 
Barnett.    Apply  to  N.  G.  Wilcocks,  Back  Street,  Bath. 

Handsome  lamp,  with  pillar,  in  good  condition.  No  reasonable 
offer  refused.  10/251. 

Quain's  anatomical  plates,  342  figures,  life  size.  J.  Fryer, 
Batley  Carr,  Dewsbury. 

For  Sale.  Fine  Newfoundland  dog;  cheap.  George  Best, 
Chemist,  Darlington. 

A  large  first-class  binocular  microscope  with  English  objective, 
polariscope,  &c.  Cheap.  "Beta,"  Mr.  Tasker,  5  Whit- 
tington  Place,  Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 

Dentist's  lathe,  steam  vulcaniser,  tools,  specimen  show-case  and 
teeth;  also  books,  &c.    Cheap.    "Beta,"  Mr.   Tasker,  5 
Whittington  Place,  Upper  HoUoway,  London,  N. 

The  Chemist  and  Dricggist,  from  May,  1874,  to  January,  1876, 
except  May,  .lune,  and  August,  1875.  Offers  wanted. 
Dispensary,  33  Trongate,  Glasgow. 

Anatomical  atlas,  coloured  plates,  dissected,  and  placed  in 
position,  1875.  Invaluable  to  prescribing  chemists,  5s. 
95  Moor,  Sheffield. 

Stour's  constant  current  battery,  good  as  new,  and  in  perfect 
working  order,  cost  over  111.  What  offers?  Palmer  & 
Powell,  Chemists,  Five  Ways,  Birmingham. 

For  offers,  5  gross  of  shilling  assorted  perfumes,  in  dozen  boxes. 
Sample  55.  From  Morris,  Chemist,  Stoke  Newington, 
London,  N. 

Pharmaceutical ,  Journal  (unbound),  from  July,  1869  to  1876,  in 
one  or  more.  lots.  What  offers?  Chilwell,  196  Oxford 
Street,  W. 

Show  stand,  mahogany,  fig.  54  Maw's  List;  good  condition; 
offers  wanted  ;  cost  3^.  3s.  Hall,  Chemist,  Brockley  Road, 
S.E. 

The  Pharmxtceutical  Journal  for  last  20  years,  unbound  ;  will 
exchange  for  a  microscope  or  medical  book.  Stevenson, 
165  Edgware  Road,  W. 

To  be  sold  at  half  price  the  Nos.  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
complete  from  1870  to  1876.  Apply  to  Mr.  Hewish, 
33  Hargrave  Park  Road,  Junction  Road,  Islington, 
London,  N. 

Surgeon's  desk,  with  label  and  paper  partitions,  1  quart  iron 
mortar,  2  ^-gallon  tincture  presses,  metal  inhaler  and  gas 
stove,  bandage  roller,  percolater  Y.  C.  Company.  M.D., 
Mr.  Haselar's,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

Nearly  new  counter  show-case,  3  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  2.^  feet 
high,  glass  top,  sides,  and  front,  2  doors  at  back,  50s.  ; 
desk  case,  2  feet  8  by  2  feet  3,  good  order,  25s. ;  flat  counter 
case,  plate  2  feet  by  2  feet,  21s.  J.  Floyd,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 


,  Thomps 

Ovidii  Maronis  MotamorphosEC,"  Interpretations  and 
Notes,  old  edition,  10s.;  nine  yearly  vols.  ThelChnnist 
and  Druggist,  bound  in  blue  cloth,  40s. ;  fox  key  and  flne 
claws  in  ebony  handle- and  gum  laBcefH*- ;  drugs  or  patent 
taken  in  exchange.  7/248. 
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Nest  of  74  mahogany  paintoJ  gold-labelled  drawers,  with  cup- 
boards underneath,  shelving,  upright  case  4  feet  long, 
2^  feet  high  with  tablet,  and  four  1-gallon  carboys. 
Walker,  Chemist,  Goldonhill,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

For  Preliminary,  "Authon's  Caesar;"  Bohn's  "Translation  of 
Caesar;"  Bryce'a  "  Latin  Grammar  ;  "  "  First  Latin  Booi  ;" 
"  Pharmaceutical  Latin  Grammar  ;  "  "  English  Composi- 
tion ;  "  "  Key  to  Composition  ;"  good  condition.  16«.  the 
lot,  or  separately.    Gosney,  Crowkorne. 

Butcher's  51.  Us.  homoeopathic  show  case,  nearly  new,  containing 
128  Is.  bottles  of  pilules,  tinctures  and  liniments,  49  9d. 
globules,  one  dozen  6d.  arnica  plaster,  all  of  which  are  in 
good  condition,  also  twoJRuddock's  Is.  "Stepping  Stone" 
(new),  and  a  few  patent  medicines  in  constant  demand. 
Offers  to  H.  Cresswoll,  67  Loughborough  Eoad,  Brixton. 

A  tin  still  and  worm  tub  complete,  cost  <235.,  in  fair  order; 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  July  5  to  December  6,  1873, 
October  18  short;  January  2,  1875,  to  July  16,  1876, 
November  27  short ;  The  Chemist  and  Druggist,  May, 
1875,  to  April,  1876.  AVhat  offers  ?  Steward,  Birkhead's 
Road,  Reigate. 

22  odd  Nos.  C/umiist  and  Druggist,  ivom  1860  to  1864  ;  10*ditto, 
1871  and  1872;  3  vols  complete,  1873,  1874,  and  1876; 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  7  odd  Nos.,  1 871  and  1872 ;  3  vols., 
1873,  1874,  and  1876,  complete,  less  2  or  3  Nos.  each 
vol.  Offers  wanted.  J.  T.  Williams,  Chemist,  Coleford, 
Gloucestershire. 

Fol  Sale.  Immediately,  2  chemist's  globes,  1  specie  jar,  3  nests 
of  drawers  and  fittings,  ointment  and  extract  jars,  tincture 
and  powder  baths,  3  counter  show-cases,  prescription  desk, 
tincture  press,  scales,  &c.,  very  complete,  for  small  chemist's 
shop,  at  moderate  cost.  Apply  to  George  Baxter,  Chemist, 
13  Foregate  Street,  Chester. 

Eare  bargains  for  cash. — 12  various  size  gasbags  of  the  highest 
quality,  sundry  retorts,  purifiers,  jets,  &c.,  for  lime  lights, 
suitable  for  lantern  or  theatre  work  ;  600  coloured  slides, 
3  large  size  dissolving  lanterns,  sundry  fittings,  &c. ;  par- 
ticulars of  anything  on  receipt  of  stamped  envelope  ;  cheap 
lot  of  oleographs  and  scraps  for  framing,  screens  and 
scrap  books,  approval.  Wilkinson,  Holmeside,  Sunder- 
land. 

A  plate-glass  counter  case,  6  ft.  long,  as  Maw's  99,  Tl.  10s.;  a 
5-ft.  ditto,  as  Maw's  105,  6^.  10s.  ;  a  6  ft.  as 
Maw's  105,  11.  10s.;  a  4-ft.  10,  as  Maw's  16,  4Z.  45. ; 
a  3-ft.  6,  as  Maw's  16,  Zl.  10s.  ;  also  several  other 
iarger  and  smaller  for  counters,  very  cheap ;  a  desk  with 
upright  case  in  front.  Maw's  21,  65s. ;  2  plate-glass  stands, 
as  Treble's  fig.  27,  Zl. ;  outside  pillar  lamp ;  a  4-ft.  dis- 
pensing screen,  as  Maw's  40 ;  a  6-ft.  6  dispensing  screen, 
Tery  i^elaborate,  %l.  10s.;  show  stand,  as  Maw's  66,76s.; 
sponge  case,  as  Maw's  92,  bl. ;  an  upright  case  for  front  of 
counter,  4  ft.  6  long,  marble  top,  6^.  ;  sodawater  stand ; 
counter  cases,  as  Maw's  100,  101,  &c. ;  spice  jars  ;  carboys  ; 
drawers ;  small  glass  stands  ;  glass  shelves  ;  silvered  glass 
jars ;  glass  jars,  gold  covers,  elaborately  labelled.  Is.  Qd. 
each  ;  2  ft.  9  fiat  plate-glass  case,  3  trays,  3^.  10s.  ;  2  flat 
ditto,  to  open  at  top,  25s.  each  ;  3  dozen  jujube  jars,  cut 
knobs,  labelled,  2s.  2d.  each;  two  10-gallon  carboys,  pear 
shape,  26s.    Natali,  213  Old  Street,  City  Road,  E.E. 

Superior  mohagany  shop  fixtures,  similar  to  Maw's  fig.  190, 
10  ft.  long,  with  gold  labelled  shop  drawers,  and  lockers 
under,  and  mahogany  cornice  on  top,  9  ft.  high,  one  6  ft. 
long,  one  8  ft.  long,  one  10  ft.  long,  one  12  ft.  long, 
mahogany  shop  fixtures,  as  fig.  194,  196,  196,  197  Maw's, 
with  gold  labelled  shop  drawers,  and  lockers  under,  and 
mahogany  cornice  on  top,  9  ft.  high,  one  4  ft.  long,  one 

7  ft.  long,  one  8  ft.  9  long;  handsome  mahogany  side 
counter  cupboards  with  mahogany  wall  case  on  top,  and 
silvered  plate-glass  pilasters,  with  cornice  on  top,  9  ft.  high, 
similar  to  Maw's  fig.  198,  200,  201  ;  8  mahogany  wall 
cases  with  and  without  cupboards,  and  in  all  sizes  ;  two 
6  ft.  long,  one  4  ft.  long  nests  of  strong  deal  dovetailed 
drawers,  with  till,  label  drawers,  &c.,  for  back  of  counter, 
as  72  Treble's  ;  handsome  mahogany  dispensing  counter  with 
plate-glass  case  on  top,  7  ft.  long,  as  Maw's  170;  one 
mahogany  plate-glass  toothbrush  case,  as  Maw's  72 ; 
serpentine  front  counter  show  case,  16^  long,  12  in.  wide, 

8  in.  high,  with  tablet,  13  in.  high,  as  Treble's  No.  10.— 
Lloyd  Kayner,  333  Kingland  Road,  London,  N. 


850  gold-labelled  shop  bottles  all  sizes;  8  dozen  blue  and  1, 
gold-labelled  shop  jars,  various  sizes;  6  dozen  12  oz.  2  " 
handsome  domeshaped  white  ijorcolain  gold-labelled  i-!,  " 
jars;  3  dozen  handsome  gold-labelled  show  jars,  as  fi^^  j, 
Maw's;  2  dozen  lozenge  jars,  as  fig.  2  Maw's;  4  doz 
handsome  glass  show  jars,  as  fig.  C  Maw's  ;  several  tinct  ^  ' 
presses,  as  fig.  1  and  2  Maw's  ;  6  dozen  glass  show  jars,  . 
fig.  A  Maw's  ;  counter  and  dispensing  scales,  as  fig.  1,  4 
7  Maw's;   4  pill  machines;   15  handsome  gold-Ubei;  j 
specie  jars  ;  handsome  shop  lamp  and  bracket,  as  fi;.'  ':, 
Maw's  ;  two  handsome  show  stands,  as  fig.  65  Maw's  ; 
chest,  as  fig.  26  Maw's;  upright  show  case  and  desk,'as  i  • 
39  Maw's  ;  one  4  fr,.  6  long,  2  ft.  high,  nearly  new,  p! 
glass  mahogany  dispensing  screen,  as  fig.  155  Maw's;  ■ 
2-gal,  thr.-e  3-gal.,  two  4-gal.,  four  6-gal.,  six  8-gal.']'  - 
shape  carboys ;    two  80-gillon  circular  oil  cisterns  ;  •  , 
mahogany  shop  chairs  :  Treble's  revolving  office  chair; 
3  ft.  long,  7  ft.  10  high,  superior  Spanish  mahogany  b 
ca,se,  with  cupboard  under;  several  mahogany  top  count- 
■window  enclosures,  show  cases,  &e.    Lloyd  Rayner,  : 
Kingsland  Road,  London. 

WANTED. 

Some  good  English  beeswax  ;  state  price.  2/249. 

Gilded  wood  letters  for  shop  front,  4  inch.    Corke,  Tioehurst. 

Shelving,  counter,  bottles,  jars,  &c.    Must  be  cheap.  Condi i 

no  object  if  can  be  made  serviceable.  15/250. 
Dun's  "  Veterinary  Medicine,"  1  vte  edition,  cheap.    Send  j  . 

to  Goodman,  Abingdon  Buildings,  Bath. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  May  1,  1875.    State  price.  He.i 

Sleaford. 

A  chemist's  street  lamp  ;  state  price,  condition,  and  description. 

Vennali,  Chemist,  Cranleigh,  Guildford. 
Cistern  to  hold  80  or  100  gallons,  for  benzoline.    March,  Lon? 

Buckby,  Rugby. 
Large  gilt  tooth.    Size  and  price.    Banks,  69  Middle  Hillfr . 

Stockport. 

Pharmaceutical   Journal,    1871   to    1873,    unbound.  B 

Cheihire  &  Co.,  Druggists,  Brixton,  S.W. 
Dental  chair.     Send  description   and   price   to   A.  Sm 

Crediton. 

Show-jars  for  window,  large   size  and  in   good  condit 
14/248. 

A  small  but  complete  set  of  tooth  extracting  instruments  ;  alsi 

strong  dental  chair,  with  head  rest,  &c.    Descriptioa  aud 

lowest  price  to  W.  Gare,  Bampton,  Devon. 
Sheep  ointment  machine,  to  work  either  by  steam  power  ur 

hand  ;  a  sketch  and  price  is  required.    Apply,  Sturton  w 

Sons,  Peterboro. 
A  strong  second-hand  wall-case  about  8  feet  long,  and  a  count -r 

with  drawers  or  lockers  about  5  feet  long  by  20  inches 

deep;  aLso  a  transparency  with  pharmaceutical  or  othir 

arms.    Stevenson,  165  Edgware  Road,  W. 


ADDRESSES  AND  INFORMATION  WANTED. 


Chemists  able  to  give  any  inform  ition  in  reply  to  queries  printed  below 
are  resixicti'iiUy  requesced  to  communicate  the  same,  addressing  in  the  fir?t 
instance  to  the  reference  figure  given,  ''Care  of  the  Publisher  of  Tub 
CuEMi.sT  AND  DnuoGisT."    Charge  for  insertions.  Id.  per  word. 

Albert  Denn,  supposed  assisting  surgeon.  4/231. 

Colonel  AVood — wounded  in  the  knee  at  Delhi.  5/222. 

Mr.  James  Hunt,  formerly  of  Clerkenwell.   An  old  friend  would 

like  to  hear  from  him.  24/232. 
Wanted,  the  address  of  Mr.  Margetts — tall,  sandy  whisker- 

22/233. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Richard  Dingley,  Vernon  Spicer  Simmonvl- 
4/230. 

William  Dickinson  (Colliery  Secretary),  lateof  Leeswood,  MoKi. 
15/2-13. 

J.  T.  Stillwell — professed  to  be  aa  agent  to  the  Whittington 
Lite  Assurance  Company ;  tall,  slight,  black  whisker>. 
14/230.   

Mr.  David  Forbes,  asked  for  in  this  column,  his  been  found 
at  Arcachon,  France.    Our  correspondent  from  Paris 
that  his  landlord  will  be  most  liappy  to  receive  any  mou<; 
due  to  him. 


Sept-mlwr  15,  1876.]  THE  CHEMIST 


i  [The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  The  Ciikmist  and 
!       DiiuQGisT  by  L.  do  Fontainemorean  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents,  4  South 

Street,  Finsbury.  London ;  10  Rue  de  la  Fid6Ut6,  Paris ;  and  38  Rue  des 

Minimes,  Brussels.] 

Provisional  Protection  for  six  months  has  been  granted  for  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

I     2307.  A.  Weiglitnian,  of  Nottingham.   Improvements  in  apparatus  to  bo 
applied  to  bottles  and  other  vessels  to  secure  tlie  corks  or  stoppers 
therein.   Dateii  June  1,  1876. 
2417.  S.  Wallcor,  of  Shipley,  Yorkshire.  Improvements  iu  stoppering  bottles 

or  other  similar  articles.   Dated  June  12,  1876. 
2563.  J.  Swindells,  oE  Warrington,  Lancashire,  and  R.  Lancaster,  of  "Widnes, 
Lanaishire.  Improvements  in  tlio  manufacture  of  certain  cliemical 
products  from  air  and  water.    Dated  June  21,  1876. 
2690.  J.  Duncan  and  J.  A.  K.  Nevvlands,  of  Mincing  Lane,  London,  and 
B.  E.  K.  Xewlands,  of  Clyde  Wharf,  Essex.    Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphate  of  alumina.    Dated  June  30,  1876. 
2714.  T.  Rule,  of  Gilesgate,  Durham.    Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
stoppering  bottles  for  containing  gaseous  and  aerated  liquids.  Dated 
July  1,  1876. 

2737.  J.  Caldei-wood,  of  Midlothian,  North  Britain.     Improvements  In 

utilising  sulphuric  acid  tar.    Dated  July  4,  1876. 
2773.  L.  Rose,  of  Curtain  Road,  Finsbury,  London.  Improvements  in  bottles 
and  stoppers  for  aerated  or  effervescing  beverages  and  liquids. 
Dated  July  7, 1876. 

2793.  E.  H.  C.  Monckton,  of  Fine.shade,  Northamptonshire.  Improvements 
iu  the  preparation  of  medicines,  and  in  the  app;vratus  for  effecting 
the  same.    Dated  July  8,  1876. 
2805.  J.  Mackar,  of  Glasgow,  North  Britain.  Improvements  in  furnaces  to 

be  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  chromates.    Dated  July  10,  1876. 
2899.  J.  II.  Plessner,  of  Golden  Siuare,  London.    Improvements  in 
apparatus  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  non-aerated  liquids  from 
decanters  and  other  like  bottles  without  tilting  or  handling  such 
bottles.  Dated  July  14, 1876. 

Letters  Patent  have  been  issued  for  the  following  : — 
278.  P.  Spence,  of  Manchester.     Improvements  in  the  production  of 
sulphate  of  potash  for  the  manufacture  of  alum.  Dated  January  24, 
1876. 

363.  W.  A.  Smith,  of  Glasgow,  North  Britain.  Improvements  in  obtain- 
ing, preserving,  and  packing  sodium  and  potassium,  and  in 
apparatus  therefor,  and  in  part  applicable  in  obtaining  zmc. 
Dated  January  29,  1876. 
405.  H.  Baggeley,  of'  Fnlham,  Middlesex."  An  improved  comjwund 
chiefly  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  retorts,  and  other 
vessels  and  apparatus  to  be  employed  for  chemical  purposes. 
Dated  February  1, 1876. 
473.  P.  Barrie  &  W.  Samson,  Dundee,  North  Britain.  Improvements  in 
internal  stoppers  for  aerated  water  bottles.  Dated  February  6, 
1876. 

748.  C.  Allen,  of  Saint  Ebbes,  Oxford.   Improvements  in  bottle  stoppers 

for  aerated  hquids.    Dated  February  23, 1876. 
990.  E.  Solvay,  of  Brussels,  Belgium.   Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  in  the  process  and  apparatus  used  in  such 
manufacture.   Dated  March  8,  1876. 
1004.  J.  WiUiams,  of  Hanley,  Stafford.    Improvements  in  stoppers  for 

bottles  for  aerated  or  effervescent  liquid.  Dated  March  8,  1876. 
1075.  N.  W.  Lobb,  of  South  Lambeth,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  the  pre- 
paration of  farinaceous  food  and  iu  other  alimentary  substances. 
Dated  March  11,  1876. 
1289.  T.  Rule,  of  Gilesgate,  Durham.  Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
bottles  for  containing  aerated  or  otlier  liquids.  Dated  March  25, 
1876. 

1899.  A.  L.  Dowie,  of  Edinburgh,  N.  Britain.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
connected  with  smelting  of  metals  and  metallic  ores,  especially  the 
smelting  of  zinc  from  the  ores  and  the  prevention  of  loss  of  zinc 
during  the  process.  Dated  May  5,  1876. 
1904.  E.  Solvay,  of  Brussels,  Belgium.  Improvements  in  the  manufivcturo 
of  carbonates  of  soda  by  the  ammoniacal  process.  Dated  May  2, 
1876. 

2002.  E.  A.  Pamell,  of  Swansea,  Glamorgan.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  arsenious  acids  and  metallic  arsenic.  Dated  May  12, 
1876. 

2193.  n.  Codd,  of  Camberwell,  Surrey.  Improvement.?  in  bottles  for  con- 
taming  aiirated  liquid.   Dated  May  24, 1876. 

Specifications  published  during  the  month  :— 

Postage  Id.  each  extra. 

1875. 

4104.  C.  Fannerean.   Bottles.  Gd. 

4200.  W.  Bull.  Evaporating  brine  ond  manufacturing  chloride  of  sodium, 
&c.  .  id. 

4248.  F.  J.  Cleaver.   Soap  pomade,  Stc.  id. 
4369.  .1.  L.  Ryland.   Jars,  bottles,  &e.  id. 
4892.  M.  Prentice.   Plutinimi  vcssclii.for  chemical  operati,jn3.  id. 


AND  DRUGGIST.  G-Z 


BANKRUPTS. 

Clauen-ck,  Felix  Robeiit,  34  New  King  Street,  Bath,  chemist.  Sep 
tember  2. 

TwiBELL,  John  Major,  Sheffield,  dealer  in  sewing  machines,  manufacturer 
of  polishing  paste  and  baking  powder,  and  agent.   August  15. 
LIQUIDATIONS. 

Akhurst,  William  Edward,  trading  as  Akhurst  &  Co.,  131  Walworth 
Road,  prev.  Silchestor  Road,  Notting  Hill,  chemi-t.   August  22. 

DAT,  Elijah  &  Rodkut  Dyii'rr  Manners,  Clifton  Grove,  Mytton  Street, 
Hulme,  Manchester,  manufacturing  chemists.   August  29. 

Hills,  Arthur,  Hammerwich,  Staffordshire,  and  Wepre,  Flint,  chemical 
manufacturer.   August  8. 

Jackson,  John  W.,  12  Ship  Street  and  Old  Steyne,  Brighton,  druggists' 
sundriesman.   August  16. 

Jaokson,  William,  Apre  Street,  Castleford,  Yorkshire,  chemist.  Septem- 
ber 2. 

McCarthy,  Charles  G.,  High  Street,  Cardiff,  chemist.  August  18. 

Nicholson,  Williasi  George,  Hulton  Street,  Moss  Side,  near  Manchester, 
and  John  Morris,  Back  Water  Street,  Manchester,  trading  as  M.  Tom- 
LiN'SON,  Nicholson  &  Morius,  at  Tomlinson  Street,  Hulme,  Manches- 
ter, druggists'  sundriesmen.   August  24. 

Price,  Thomas  Henry,  224  Oxford  Street,  Stepney,  cork  manufacturer. 
August  11 

Richardson,  Charles  Frederick,  and  Frederick  Platts,  Leeds,  black 

beer  and  cordial  manufacturers.    August  14. 
Stokes,  Charles,  28  Maddox  Street,  and  Belsize  Road,  South  Hampstead, 

dentist.   August  8. 
Tapp,  Charles,  1  Clifton  Terrace,  Doncaster,  manufacturing  chemist. 

August  24. 

Turner,  Henry,  trading  as  Henry  Turnbr  &  Co.,  77  Fleet  Street,  chemist 

and  publisher.    August  29. 
Young,  Tonkin,  St.  Ives,  chemist,  grocer  and  shipowner.   August  15. 

DISCHARGE  GRANTED. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  C.  (Bkt.),  Marsh  Lane,  Leeds,  chemist.  Discharge 
granted  August  2. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 
Clapham  &  Mennel,  Heworth  Shore,  Durham,  chemical  manufacturers. 
Davies  &  Hardy,  Regent  Street,  chemists. 

Faiuumond  &  Farrimond,  jun.,  Lathom,  Lancashire,  chemical  manu- 
facturers. 

Sheldrake  &  Midgley,  Keighlcy,  druggists. 
Williams  &  Bolton,  Bishopsgate  Avenue,  perfumers. 

DIVIDENDS  DECLARED. 
Farrer,  Robert  S.  (Liq.),  Weston  Road,  Brighton,  chemist.   1st  and  final 

div.  Is.  Id.  ;  Clark  &  Boyesat  Edmonds,  Davis  &  Clark's,  Brighton,  and 

Boyos  &  Child's,  42  Poultry,  London. 
IIusKiNSON,  JoH.v  L.  (Liq.),  Nottingham,  chemist.   1st  and  final  div., 

is.  3rf. ;  J.  Marsh  at  J.  Black's,  solicitor,  Nottingham. 


Shaw— Shaw,— On  August  24,  Mr.  W.  Shaw  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  late  Henry  Shaw,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Northwich,  at  Hartford  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Marsh,  Rector  of  Castle  Northwich. 


Cj^Mtiuirir. 

Armitagu.— September  8,  Mr.  John  Armitage,  chemist  and  druggist,  of 
Dukinflcld.   Aged  37  years. 

FoiiD.— May  24,  at  his  residence.  East  St.  KUda,  Mr.  William  Fonl, 
cliemist  and  druggist,  of  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne.   Aged  50  years. 

Gtrson.— August  14,  Mr.  Charles  .Septimus  Gibson,  chemist  and  druggist, 
of  Haydon  Bridge,  N  'rthumberland.   Aged  60  years. 

Milton.- August  7,  Mr.  Reuben  Madge  Milton,  chemist  and  druggist,  of 
246  High  Street,  Exeter. 

Heard.— September  7,  Mr.  Henry  Clement  Hoard,  of  Fore  Street,  Bridge- 
water,  cliemist.   Aged  58  years. 

Wright.-  Angnit  3,  Mr.  J.ames  Wright,  pharmaceutical  chemist.  Chester- 
field. Aged  C6  years. 
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The  prices  quoted  In  tlio  following  list  are  those  actually  obtained  in 
Mincing  Lane  for  articles  sold  in  bulk.  Our  Rotiill  Subscribers  must 
not  expect  to  purchase  at  these  market  prices,  but  they  may  draw  from 
them  useful  conclusions  respecting  the  prices  at  which  articles  are 
offered  by  the  Whoksalo  Firms. 


CHEMICALS.  1876. 

ACIDS—  s.  d. 

Acetic  per  lb.     0  3i  to 

Citric    2  0.. 

Hydrochlor  percwt.  6  0  .. 

Nitric  per  lb.    0  4J  .. 

Oxalic   „        0  6  .. 

Sulphuric    „        O  0|  .. 

Tartaric  crystal..    „  16.. 
powdered  ,,  15.. 

Antimont  ore  per  ton  280  0  .. 

crude  . .  per  cwt.  42  0    , . 

star   „       69  0  .. 

Arsenic, lump   „      27  6  .. 

powder....  „       11  0  .. 
Bruistonk,  rou,6;h  ...  per  ton  126  10   . . 

roll  ..  percwt.  10  0  .. 

flour   13  0  .. 

Iodine,  dry   peroz.    0  6  .. 

Ivory  Black,  dry  ..  percwt.  8  6  .. 
Magnesia,  calcined.. per  lb.  18.. 

Mercury  per  bottle  160  0  .. 

MmniM,  red  per  cwt.    0  0   . . 

orange  ..      „        37  0  .. 

Precipitate,  red  .  per  lb.     4  1.. 

white    „         4  0.. 

Prussian  Blue  . .     „         0  0.. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
6 
8 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 
6 

0 
0 


SALTS— 

Alum  per  ton  140 

powder   „  160 

Ammonia : 

Carbonate   per  lb.  0 

Hydrochlorate,  crude, 

white  per  ton  560 

British  (see  Sal  Am.) 

Sulphate  per  ton  380 

Argol,  Cape   percwt.  80 

:Red   „  70 

Oporto,  red .    „  33 

Sicily   „  0 

Ashes  (see  Potash  and  Soda) 
Bleaching  powd. .  .jrer  cwt.  6 

Borax,  crude   „  30 

British  refnd.  „  43 

Calomel  per  lb.  3 

Copper : 

Sulphate  ....percwt.  22 
Copperas,  green . .  per  ton  55 
Corrosive  SubUmate  p.  lb.  3 
Cr.  Tartar,  French,  p.  cwt.  106 
brown  „  80 
Epsom  Salts  ....percwt.  5 
Glauber  Salts ....  „  4 
Lime : 

Acetate,  white,  per  cwt,  1 1 
Magnesia:  Carbonate  „  45 
Potash  : 

Bichromate  ....per lb.    0  4^  . 
Carbonate : 
Potashes,  Canada,  1st 

sort  per  cwt.  24   0  . 

Pearlashes,Canada,l  st 

sort  percwt.  28   6  . 

Chlorate   per  lb.      0   8i  . 

Prussiate   „       0  lof  . 

red  ... .     „  32. 
Tartrate  (see  Argol  and  Cream  of  ' 
Potassium  : 

Chloride  percwt.      7   0  . 

Iodide   per  lb.      7   9  . 

Quinine : 

Sulphate,  British,  in 

bottles  per  oz. 

Sulphate,  French  „ 

SalAcetos   per  lb. 

Sal  Ammoniac,  Brit.  cwt. 
Saltpetre : 
Bengal,  6  per  cent,  or 

under  percwt.     17  3 

Bengal,  over  6  per  cent. 

per  cwt.    17  0 
British,  refined     „        21  6 
Soda:Bicarbonate,p.cwt.     10  9 
Carbonate : 
Soda  Ash  ..perdeg.      0  IJ 
Soda  Crystals  per  ton   77  6 
Hyposulpliite,  per  cwt.      0  0 
Nitrate  percwt.     11  3 

BuGAi.topLEAD,Wlutecwt.  -  38  0 
BuoAR OF  Lead,  Brown, cwt.  27  0 
gcLPHUR  (set  Brimstone) 


8 
8 
0 

44 


6 

3 

74 
0 


1876. 


«. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

4  to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  10  .. 

2  11 

7 

0 

4 

0  .. 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5  .. 

0 

6i 

0 

0 

0 

5i  .. 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

OJ  .. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6i  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6J  .. 

0 

0 

300 

0 

260 

0  .. 

300 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0  .. 

0 

0 

61 

0 

59 

0  .. 

60 

0 

28 

0 

30 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

10 

3 

10 

0  .. 

11 

0 

14 

0 

12 

10  .. 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7J  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

240 

0  .. 

255 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0  .. 

25 

6 

0 

0 

37 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4  10  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9  .. 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

150 

0 

155 

0  .. 

160 

0 

0 

0 

170 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0 

5i 

0 

7  .. 

0 

7i 

700 

0 

640 

0  .. 

0 

0 

390 

0 

365 

0  .. 

375 

0 

87 

0 

88 

0  .. 

95 

0 

75 

0 

80 

0  .. 

98 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0  .. 

36 

Q 

0 

0 

60 

0  .. 

62 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0  .. 

8 

6 

A 
V 

30 

0  .. 

53 

0 

0 

0 

53 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

6  .. 

25 

9 

60 

0 

65 

v    •  • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8  .. 

0 

0 

107 

0 

112 

0  .. 

0 

0 

82 

6 

92 

6  .. 

98 

0 

7 

0 

6 

6  .. 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6  .. 

0 

0 

20 

0 

11 

0  .. 

20 

0 

0 

0 

42 

6  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6J  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

6  .. 

29 

0 

0 

0 

39 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9J 

0  11 

1 

o  -t  .. 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2  .. 

3 

3 

rtar) 

0 

0 

7 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84  .. 

0 

0 

45 

0 

44 

0  .. 

45 

0 

18 

3 

18 

0  .. 

18 

9 

17 

6 

17 

0  .. 

17 

6 

22 

9 

22 

0  .. 

23 

0 

0 

0 

12 

9  .. 

13 

0 

0 

li 

0 

25  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

97 

6  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

11 

6 

11 

3  .. 

11 

9 

0 

0 

44 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

0- .. 

0 

0 

1876. 

s.   d.  s.  d. 

VKRDiORis   per  lb.  1   1    to  1  6 

VKiunuoN,  English      „  8   2..  0  0 

China      „  0  0..  0  0 

DKUQS. 

Alors,  Hepatic  ....percwt.  60   0    ..  160  0 

Socotrine  ..     „  65   0    ..  180  6 

Cape,  good..     „  46    0    ..  47  0 

Inferior  ....     „  38   0    ..  45  0 

Barbadoes..     ,,  45   0    ..  187  6 

AMDERaHis,grey  oz,  68   0    ..  66  0 

BALSAM— 

Canada  per  lb,  12..  0  0 

Oapivi                       „  18..  1  10 

Peru                         „  4   9..  6  3 

Tolu  ,  0   0..  0  0 

BAEKS— 

Canellaalba  percwt.  26   0    ..  27  0 

Casairilla  ,  16   0    ..  20  0 

Peru,  crown  &  grey  per  lb.  16..  3  0 

Calisaya,  flat     „  2   0..  46 

„    quUl       „  2   6..  4  11 

Carthagena       „  2   0..  2  11 

Columbian  ..    „  19..  3  9 

E.I                  „  2   0..  4  6 

Pitayo              „  0  10    ..  2  4 

Red                   „  2   0..  4  6 

Buchu  Leaves  ,  0   1..  11 

Camphor,  China  ..per  cwt.  72  6   ..  75  0 

Japan  ..       „  75   0    ..  0  0 

Refin.Eng.perlb.  0  llj  ..  0  0 

Cantharides                „  2   6..  3  6 

Chamomile  Flowers  p.  cwt.  40  0   ..  67  0 

Castoreum   per  lb.  7   0    ..  25  0 

Dragon's  Blood,  Ip.  p.  cwt.  110  0   . .  200  0 

FRUITS  AND  SEEDS  (see  also  Seeds  and  Spices). 

Anise,  Cliina  Star  per  cwt.  85   0    ..  105  0 

Spanish,  &o.       „  20    0    ..  40  0 

Beans,  Tonquin  per  lb.  17..  2  6 

Cardamoms,  Malabar 

good                      „  3   5    ..  3  11 

inferior....    „  0  10    ..  3  4 

Madras....    „  2   0..  3  6 

Ceylon  ....     „  40..  60 

Cassia  Fistula....  per  cwt.  8   0..  14  6 

Castor  Seeds  ....       „  60..  106 

Cocculus  Indicus        „  9   0..  11  0 

Colocynth, apple  ..per  lb.  0   6..  0  11 

Croton  Seeds  ....percwt.  32   0    ..  36  0 

Cubebs                      „  29   0    ..  0  0 

Cummin                    „  15   0    ..  23  0 

Dividivi                      „  10    0    ..  16  0 

Fenugreek                 „  15   0    ..  22  0 

Guinea  Grains  . .        „  216..  00 

Juniper  Berries          „  8   0..  100 

Niix  Vomica..  ..        „  8   6..  13.  0 

Tamarinds,  East  India,,  13   6..  156 

West  India          „  11   0    ..  19  0 

Vanilla,  large  ....  per  lb.  20   0    . .  40  0 

inferior         „  13   0    ,.  19  0 

GrsGER,  Preserved,  per  lb.  0   6J  . .  0  8 

Honey,  Chili  ....  percwt.  0  0..  0  0 

Jamaica        „  35   0    ..  47  0 

Australian     „  0   0..  0  0 

Ipecacuanha          per  lb.  4  0..  48 

Isinglass,  Brazil. .       „  2  6..  4  11 

Tongue  sort  „  2   9..  6  0 

East  India     „  0  10    ..  4  9 

West  India    „  4  4..  411 

Buss,  long  staple  9   0..  12  6 

„  inferior  0   0..  0  0 

„   Simovia  2   0..  3  3 

Jalap,  good                „  0  7..  0  9 

infer.  &  stems    „  0   6    ..  0   6 J 

Lemon  Juice  ....  per  degree  01..  0  l| 

Lime  Juice  .".per  gall.  13..  18 

Liquorice,  Spanish  per  cwt.  0  0..  00 

Liquorice  Root         „  12    0    ..  30  0 

-Manna,  flaky   per  lb.  5  6   ..  6  0 

small                „  16..  19 

Musk, Pod  peroz.  16  0   ..  40  0 

Grain                 „  51   0    ..  60  0 

OILS  (see  also  separate  list) 

Almond,  expressed  per  lb.  16..  0  0 

Castor,  1st  pale....     ,,  0   4..  0  4J 

second  ....     „  0   3J  ..  0  34 

Cod  Liver  per  gall.  5   6..  89 

Croton   per  02,  0   2i  . .  0  0 

Essential  Oils : 

Almond  per  lb.  20   0    ..  0  0 

Anise-seed  ,  7   0..  0  0 

Bay   percwt.  0   0..  0  0 

Bergamot  per  lb.  10   0    ..  16  0 

Cajepiit  per  bottle  2   9..  3  0 

Caraway  per  lb.  9   0..  9  3 

Cassia                     „  4    2..  0  0 

Cinnamon  peroz.  2   6..  6  6 

Cinnamou-lcaf . .     „  0    23  . .  0  2| 

Citronelle               „  Olf..  0  0 

Clove   per  lb.  8   6..  0  0 

Juniper  ,  0   0..  0  0 

Lavender   per  lb.  1   8   ^,  ZD 

Lemon                  „  7  '?)    ..  9  6 

Lemongross  ....peroB.  0  23  ..  0  0 


1875. 

1    1    to  15 


8  4 

0  0 


60  0 

80  0 

84  0 

32  0 

60  0 

40  0 


0  0 
0  0 


160  0 

205  0 

38  0 

38  0 

180  0 

00  0 


19,. 

0  0 

2  10  ,. 

0  0 

6  0.. 

6  3 

SO.. 

0  0 

16   0  .. 

27  0 

19    0  .. 

22  6 

0  8.. 

2  6 

2  0.. 

6  4 

2  0.. 

5  4 

0  6.. 

1  8 

6  0.. 

2  9 

10.. 

6  0 

0  4.. 

1  9 

16.. 

4  9 

0    li  .. 

1  1 

67    6  .. 

70  0 

0  0 

0  0 
V  w 

1    OJ  .. 

0  0 

3   0  .. 

6  3 

35  0 

63  0 

6  0  !! 

24  0 

70  0 

230  0 

Hi)  U 

115  6 

•J  A  A 

35  6 

16  .. 

1  9 

A  A 

4      0  .. 

5  3 

1    9  .. 

3  6 

2    6  .. 

3  0 

5  10 

15  0 

1 A  A 

10    0  .. 

10  6 

T  A  A 

14    0  .. 

16  0 

0  6 

0  11 

0  0 

26    0  .. 

27  0 

15   0    . . 

20  0 

12   0  .. 

15  0 

8    0  .. 

16  0 

23    0  .. 

24  0 

0  A 

11  6 

T  A 

14  0 

20   0  .. 

30  0 

10    0  .. 

16  0 

57    0  .. 

60  0 

38    0  .. 

66  0 

0  6.. 

0  7 

31    0  .. 

45  0 

38    0  .. 

60  0 

0  0.. 

0  0 

*      -5       .  • 

A  A 

4  4: 

ft  n 
0  \j 

3  0 

*      V      . . 

0  0 

4.  6  .. 

5  0 

13    0  .. 

16  0 

0  n 
0    u    .  • 

A  A 
0  0 

'i  0 

A  A 
*  0 

0  7 

A  Q 

U  0 

A  01 

0  oJ 

0  9 

A  01 
0 

00    u    . . 

97  0 

on  A 

31  0 

A.  a 

C  A 
D  0 

X    0    . . 

1  9 

13    0    . . 

48  0 

47    0    ..  ' 

49  0 

1    1  .. 

0  0 

0   i\  .. 

0  6 

0  34  .. 

0  4J 

3  6.. 

6  0 

0  24  .. 

0  0 

25    0  .. 

6  0 

10    6  .. 

0  0 

65   0  .. 

70  0 

10   9  .. 

11  0 

2  8.. 

2  10 

9  0.. 

0  0 

4  4.. 

0  0 

1    0  .. 

6  6 

0  2.. 

0  34 

0  14  .. 

0  IS 

9  6.. 

0  0 

0  0.. 

0  0 

2   0  .. 

6  6 

7  0.. 

11    0  " 

0   24  .. 

0  0 
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3  sential  Oils,  continued.-— 

Neroli  » 

Nutmeg  

Orange  per  lb. 

Otto  of  Koses. . .  .per  oz. 

Piitchoiill    „ 

Peppermint : 
American  ....  per  lb. 

EngUsb    „ 

Rosemary    „ 

Sassafras    ,, 

Spearmint   „ 

Th>Tne   „ 

Mace,  expressed  ..peroz. 

Opium,  Turkey  per  lb. 

inferior  

QnASSiA(bitter  woo<l)per  ton 
Bhubarb,  China,  good  and 

fine   per  lb. 

Good,  mid.  to  ord.  „ 
Dutch  Trimmed..  „ 
BOOTS— Calmnba.  .perowt. 

Chinft    )> 

Chiretta  

Galangol  

Gentian    » 

Hellebore   

Orris   

Pellitory   » 

Pink  per  lb. 

Rhatany   „ 

Seneka  > 

Snake   » 

Saffron,  Spanish  . .  „ 

Salef,  Alicant  percwt. 

Barsaparilla,  Lima  per  lb. 

Guayaquil  , 

Honduras   

Jamaica   „ 

Sassafras  percwt. 

ScAMMONY,  Virgin  .  .per  lb. 

second  &  ordinary  „ 
Senna,  Bombay  ....  ,, 

Tinnivelly   „ 

Alexandria   „ 

Spermaceti,  refined  ,, 

American    ,, 

Squills   „ 

GUMS. 

Ammoniaci  drop  . .  per  cwt. 

lump..  „ 

Antmi,  fine  washed  „ 

bold  scraped  „ 

sorts   „ 

dark   „ 

Arabic,  E.I.,  fine 

pale  picked  . .  „ 

srts.,md.tofin.  „ 

garblings  ..  „ 
TuRKEY,pick.gd.tofln.  „ 

second  &  inf.  „ 

in  sorts  . .  „ 

Gedda ....  „ 

BARBAHY,  white  . .  „ 

brown . .  „ 

Australian   „ 

AssAFCBnDA,cin.to  fin  „ 

BENJAJiiN,lst  &  2nd  „ 

Sumatra  1st  &  2nd  „ 
3rd 

Copal,  Angola  red  ,, 

Benguela  „ 

SierraLeoiie,  per  lb. 
Manilla ....  per  cwt. 
Dammar,  pale  ....  „ 
Singapore    „ 

EUPHORBIUM    „ 

Galbanum   per  lb. 

GAMBOaE,pckd.pipe  percwt. 

GuAiACUM  per  lb. 

Kino  per  cwt. 

KOWRIE,  rough  , .  „ 
scrajxid  sorts  „ 

,Mastic,  picked  per  lb. 

Myrrh,  gd.  &  fine  per  cwt. 

ord.  to  fair. .. .  „ 
Olibanum,  p.  drop  „ 

amber  &  ylw. 

garblings ....  „ 
Senegal   

8ANDARAC   „ 

Shellac,  Orange..  „ 
Liver  . .  „ 

Thus    „ 

Tbaoacanth,  leaf  „ 
in  sorts  „ 

OILS. 

Seal,  pale   per  tun 

yellow  to  tinged  „ 
brown  , 

Sperm   „ 

Body   „ 

Cod  


I.  d. 

8  0 

■8  5 

18  6 
2  0 

12  6 
84  0 
2  .0 


1876. 


19  6 

9  0 

100  0 

3  1 

0  8 

8  0 

26  0 

19  0 

0  34 

19  0 

23  0 

0  0 

26  0 

60  0 

0  0 


0  6 

35  0 

0  0 

0  6 


0  0 
24  0 


0  4i 

1  4 


£ 

1  15  , 

1  0  . 

11  0  . 

9  10  , 
6  10  . 
4    0  . 

2  19  . 
2  10  . 

1  1  . 
6   0  . 

2  10  . 
1  15  , 

1  3  , 

2  4  , 
1  10  , 
1  15  , 
0  15  , 

10  0  , 
6  12/6  , 

3  9  , 
6    0  , 

4  0  , 
s.  d. 

0  7i 

15    0  , 

60   0  , 

60    0  . 

12  0  , 
0    6  , 

206    0  . 


1 

4U 


30  0 

61  0 

4  0 

160  0 

100  0 

50  0 

30  0 

16  0 

2  10 

82  6 

90  0 

85  0 

20  0 

240  0 

25  0 

£  t. 

32  10 

30  0 

29  10 

84  0 

0  0 

43  0 


s.  d. 

6  6 

0  ii 

9  0 
25  0 

3  6 

14  D 

36  0 

2  6 

2  6 

16  0 

0  0 

0  10 

21  6 
18  0 

140  0 

4  5 

2  10 

8  6 
28  0 
24  0 

0  4 

22  0 
24  0 

0  0 

75  0 

64  0 

0  0 

0  8 

3  6 
0  6i 

36  0 

0  0 

0  8 

1  11 

1  6 

3  0 
0  0 

30  0 

22  0 

0  4 

0  3 

2  6 
0  0 
0  0 

0  3 

£  s. 

2  15 

1  12 
12  10 
10  17/6 

9  5 
6  0 

4  0 

2  18 
2  4 

10  0 
6  10 
2  5 

1  11 

2  16 

1  14 

2  6 
1  10 

36  10 
15  5 
6  5 
6  16 
6  0 
s,  d. 

0  11 
27  0 
63  0 
63  0 

20  0 

1  6 
2C0  0 

3  2 
50  0 
48  0 

59  0 

5  0 
170  0 
155  0 

54  0 

60  0 
26  0 

3  0 

95  0 

135  0 

105  0 

21  6 
400  0 
175  0 

£  I. 

33  0 

32  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


1875. 

t.  d.  3.  d. 

0    4..  3  0 

0    7..  0  0 

6    0..  9  0 

13   0    ..  25  0 

2   0..  3  6 


20  6 

85  0 

1  4 

2  3 
12  0 

1  9 

0  7J 

29  0 

22  0 
200  0 

4  0 

0  9 

0  0 

20  0 

19  0 

0  4 

19  0 

23  0 

30  0 
26  0 
38  0 

0  10 

0  4i 

3  5 
0  10 

20  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  3 

2  4 
0  0 

25  0 


0  li 
0  7 


0  3 

£  s. 

2  15 

1  6 

11  0 
10  0 

6  10 
4  10 

3  0 
1  13 

0  19 

7  0 
3  0 

1  10 
1  1 
1  10 
1  5 
1  14 
0  12 

20  0 
7  10 

3  10 
6  10 

4  0 
s.  d. 

0  8 
20  0 
58  0 
60  0 

12  0 

1  0 
186  0 

0  6 

60  0 
40  0 
51  0 

4  0 

170  0 

61  0 
67  0 
63  0 
23  6 

2  0 
86  0 

185  0 

165  0 

20  0 

180  0 

30  0 
£  s. 
33  0 

31  0 
29  0 
98  0 

0  0 
42  0 


21  6 
36  0 

1  10 

2  6 
19  0 

2  0 

0  10 
31  0 
35  0 

310  0 

4  8 

1  U 
0  0 

24  0 
24  0 


0 
22 


24  0 

38  0 
76  0 

39  0 


3  6 

1  0 

23  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

2  0 
2  10 
0  0 

36  0 

24  0 
0  4 
0  10 
2  6 
0  0 
0  0 

0  6 

£  s. 

5  10 

2  0 
12  0 

10  17/6 

9  17/6 

5  10 

3  16 
2  19 

1  15 

10  0 

6  18 

2  15 
1  4 
1  15 

1  10 

2  4 
1  18 

28  0 
12  10 

4  10 
6  10 

5  0 
s.  d. 
1  1 

34  0 

62  0 
61  0 
20  0 

1  6 
240  0 

2  0 
90  0 
50  0 
70  0 

5  0 

200  0 

170  0 

63  0 
56  0 
32  0 

2  5 

100  0 

265  0 

200  0 

22  0 

860  0 

195  0 

£  I. 

0  0 

32  10 

30  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


1876. 

Oils,  continued : —  £  i. 

WHALE,SouthSes,pale,por  tun  34  10  to 
yellow  „    32   0  .. 
brown  „    28   0    . . 
East  India,  Pish  „    26   0    . . 
Olivb,  Galipoli  per  ton   46  10 


Gioja               „  44  10 

Levant   ....    „  00 

Mogador   0  0 

Spanish  . . . .    „  0  0 

Sicily                „  0  0 

CocoANUT,  Cochin..    „  89  0 

Ceylon      „  37  0 

Sydney      „  30  0 
Ground  Nut  and  Gingelly  : 

Bombay   0 

Madras    36  10 

Palm,  fine   36  0 

LlNSEKD   24  1/0 

Bapesked,  English,  pale  . 

brown    37 

Foreign,  pale  . 

brown  

Cottonseed   29 

Lard    67 

Tallow  

Turpentine,  American.cks.  23  6 
French 

Petroi-eum,  Crude   0  0 

refined,  per  gall, 
Spirit  „ 

SEEDS. 

Canary  per  qr. 

Caraway,  English  per  cwt, 
German,  &c.... 

Coriander    15  0 

Hemp  per  qr 

Linseed,  English  per  qr. . , 

Black  Sea  &  Azof  48  0 
Calcutta  „ 
Bombay  ,, 
St.  Petrsbrg.  „ 
Mustard,  brown,  .per  bshl 

white..  ,, 
Poppy,  East  India,  per  qr. 
SPICES. 
Cassia  Lignea  ..per  cwt.  46  0 

Vera   , 

Buds    „ 

Cinnamon,  Ceylon : 

Ist  quality  per  lb 

2nd  do  

3rd  do   „ 

TeUicherry   , 

Cloves,  Penang   ,, 

Amboyna    i, 

Zanzibar  

Ginger,  Jam.,  fine  per  cwt.   93  0 
Ord.  to  good  ....  „ 

African   

Bengal   „ 

Malabar  

Cochin    „ 

PEPPER.Blk, Malabar, per  lb, 

Singapore  

White  TeUicherry     „         0  10 

Cayenne   „         2  4 

Mace,  1st  quality  ..    „         1  11 
2nd  and  inferior  ..    „         0  11 
Nutmegs,  78  to  60  to  lb.  3  4 

90to80   „  3  0 

132  to  96   „  2  4 

PiMENTA   0  3i 

VARIOUS  PRODUCTS. 

COCHINEAL— 
Honduras,  block  . .  per  lb. 
„      sUver  ..  „ 
„      pasty  ..  „ 
Mexican,  black ....  „ 

„  silver  

TenerifEe,  block  . ,  „ 
„       silver  ..  „ 

SOAP,  Castile  per  cwt. 

SOY,  China   „  gall. 

SPONGE,Turk.fin.  pkd  pr  lb. 

Fair  to  good  ,, 
Ordinary  . .  „ 
Bahama....  „ 
TERRA  JAPONICA— 

Gambler  per  cwt. 

Free  cubes  , 

Cutch  

WOOD,  Dye,  Bar  .  .per  ton 

Brazil   „ 

Cam  , 

Fustic,  Cuba  , 

Jamaica   „ 

LoawooD,Campoiichy„ 

Honduras    ,, 

St.  Domingo  ....  „ 

Jiunaicii   „ 

Lima,  first  pile  ....  „ 
Bed  Sandkus  .... 


a  A 

\J  V 

1  (\ 
oD  iU 

•  • 

Z4  i/U 

OiJ  U 

Oi  U 

•  • 

•  • 

A  A 

•  * 

OQ  A 

•  • 

A 

•  • 

9ft  A 

23  6 

•• 

A  A 

•  • 

A  A 

1  n 

1  2 

•• 

K(\  A 

•  • 

A  A 

•  • 

A  A 

•  • 

15  0 

•  • 

60  0 

AQ.  A 

•  • 

AQ  A 
'to  U 

Ad  A 

A  A 

•  • 

10  A 

1 Q  A 
16  U 

AK  A 

•  • 

46  0 

22  0 

75  0 

2  1 

1  8 

1  6 

2  9 

1  Hi 

1  5 

1  li 

93  0 

64  0 

30  0 

29  0 

30  0 

48  0 

0  4g 

0  3| 

£  s. 

35  0 
34  0 
30  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

40  0 

0  0 

36  10 

0  0 

0  0 

36  10 
24  10 

0  0 

37  6 
40  0 

0  0 

29  10 

0  0 

54  0 

t.  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

76  0 

0  0 

0  0 

23  0 

45  0 

66  0 

0  0 

0  0 

60  0 

0  0 

16  0 

16  0 

0  0 

65  0 

44  0 

78  0 


2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

2i 

6 


4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

202 
92  0 
0  0 
30  0 
0  0 
144  0 
0  5i 

0  0 

1  4 

2  10 

2  5 

1  10 
4  3 

3  3 

2  11 
0  0 


1875. 
£  t. 
84  10  to 
32    0  .. 

29  0  .. 
24   0  .. 

0  0.. 
42  0  .. 
38  0  .. 
37  10  .. 

0  0,. 

0  0.. 

0  0.. 
37  10  .. 

30  0  .. 

0  0 

34    0  ., 

34  10  .. 

24    0  .. 

32  10  .. 
30  10  .. 

33  0  .. 
0  0.. 

26  12/6  .. 
61    0  .. 
23  10  .. 
1.  d. 
22    0  .. 

0  0.. 

0  0.. 

0    H  .. 

0   9i  .. 

160  0 

44  0 

0  0 

10  0 

36  0 


60  0 

52  0 

60  0 

52  0 

0  0 

0  0 

10  0 

47  6 

64  0 

24  0 

107  6 


2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
I 
80 


52  0  .. 

46  0  .. 

40  0  .. 

35  0  .. 

57  0  .. 

0  55  .. 

0  5i  .. 

0  11  .. 
3  0.. 

2  5.. 

1  6  .. 
8  8.. 

3  1.. 

2  6.. 
0  22  .. 


£  s. 

35  0 
34  0 
30  0 
24  10 
0  0 


42 
41 


38  0 
0  0 


37  16 

36  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

25  10 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

27  0 

0  0 

45  0 

t.  d. 

0  9 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  9i 

200  0 

0  0 

0  0 

18  0 

38  0 
64  0 

0  0 

52  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 
12  0 
49  0 

75  0 
48  0 
110  6 

4  2 
3  4 

2  10 

3  5 

1  9 
1  6 
1  6 

160  0 

80  :0 

47  0 

42  0 

40  0 

120  0 

0  6S 

0  0 

1  5 

3  7 

2  11 

2  4 

4  4 

3  4 
3  0 
0  3 


1 

10  .. 

2 

5 

1 

10 

2  6 

1 

10  ,. 

2 

0 

1 

8 

1  11 

1 

9  .. 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0  0 

1 

9  .. 

1 

10 

1 

9 

1  11 

1 

8  .. 

1 

9 

1 

7 

1  8 

1 

10  .. 

2 

9 

1 

9 

3  2 

1 

9  .. 

1 

11 

1 

9 

1  11 

26 

0  .. 

33 

0 

33 

0 

34  0 

1 

6  .. 

1 

8 

2 

2 

2  3 

0 

0  ,. 

0 

0 

12 

0 

16  0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

U  0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3  0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3  0 

19 

0  .. 

0 

0 

27 

6 

27  9 

26 

6  .. 

29 

0 

39 

0 

42  0 

23 

3  .. 

24 

0 

25 

6 

27  0 

13 

7/6.. 

£3 

10 

£4  10 

5  0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

9 

0 

27  0 

18 

0  .. 

29 

10 

20 

0 

36  0 

8 

10  ,. 

9 

0 

9 

10 

0  15 

6 

6  .. 

5 

15 

8 

0 

8  10 

9 

0  .. 

10 

0 

9 

0 

10  0 

7 

0  .. 

7 

16 

7 

10 

8  0 

5 

10  .. 

6 

10 

C 

6 

«  15 

5 

6  .. 

5 

15 

0 

15 

7  0 

9 

0  .. 

10 

0 

11 

0 

13  0 

ii 

0  .. 

0 

0 

6 

16 

7  0 

370 
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ALTHOUGn  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  still  indicate  a 
falling  off  in  export  trade  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  the  past  few  years,  there  is  one  feature  in 
the  latest  statistics  which  is  decidedly  hopeful.  The  declared 
value  of  the  August  exports  of  this  year  was  17,962,884^.,  being 
less  by  1,445,992^.  than  the  exports  during  August,  1875.  But 
what  is  noteworthy  is  that  while  in  August,  1875,  the  value  of 
the  exports  was  about  a  million  less  than  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  this  year  August  has  gone  beyond  its  predecessor  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  two  millions.  This  fact  gives  some  ground 
for  hope  that  we  may  have  touched  the  bottom,  after  a  long 

period  of  depression.   

,  Some  sections  of  the  chemical  trade  show  a  decided  improve- 
ment. Alkali,  after  drooping  up  to  the  end  of  August,  rallied 
with  the  commencement  of  this  month,  and  now  closes  firmly 
at  a  recovery  of  its  late  decline.  Oxalic  acid  cannot  now  be 
bought  under  bd.  The  extraordinarily  low  price  of  bleaching 
powder  tempted  business,  and  it  is  now  firm  at  6^.  lOa.  Good 
business,  too,  is  reported  in  ammonia,  sulphate  of  copper, 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  refined  borax,  though  no  alteration  of 
price  has  yet  been  effected.  Citric  acid  is  firmer  at  25.  \Qd., 
and  has  been  sold  at  2s.  \0\d. ;  tartaric  touches  Is.  bd. 

Last  week's  London  drug  sales  showed  rather  more  animation 
than  has  marked  the  transactions  recently,  several  of  the  chief 
staples  bringing  advanced  rates.  Camphor  was  in  notable 
request,  and  both  publicly  and  privately  large  stocks  have  been 
taken  off  the  market  at  prices  ranging  from  70s.  to  755.  Aloes, 
ipecacuanha  and  musk  also  realised  an  advance.  Cantharides 
and  calumba  root,  on  the  contrary,  showed  a  decline.  Some 
jaborandi  leaves  were  bought  in  at  &d.,  and  coca  at  45.  &d. 
Quinine  yielding  barks  are  scarce  in  supply,  and  bring  higher 
prices.  Quinine  itself  has  advanced  nearly  Is.  per  ounce  during 
the  month.  Some  Japanese  oil  of  peppermint  of  crystalline 
appearance  was  put  up,  IBs.  being  named,  but  it  did  not  find  a 
purchaser.  H.  G.  Hotchkiss's  brought  15s.  id.  English  oil  has 
advanced.  Brazilian  isinglass  has  brought  rather  higher  prices 
generally.  Cochineal  is  a  little  dearer.  The  American  Consul 
at  the  Canary  Islands  reports  that  the  extreme  hot  weather  has 
twice  destroyed  the  spawn,  and  that  only  a  small  crop  is  antici- 
pated. English  camomiles  have  not  yet  been  brought  on  to  the 
market,  but  foreign  flowers  fetch  advanced  prices.  The  crop 
is  said  to  bo  very  deficient.  Cubebs  are  scarce  and  dearer,  but 
copaiba  is  in  abundant  supply  and  chenper. 

Holders  of  shellac  have  had  to  give  way  slightly,  some  600 
chests  at  recent  auctions  going  for  about  5s.  per  cwt.  less  than 
last  month's  prices.  Eeliable  advices  from  Calcutta  indicate 
that  some  of  the  chief  factories  have  been  lately  closed  for  a 
time,  and  this  fact  is  likely  to  give  a  firmer  tone  to  the  market. 
China  nut  galls  have  been  sold  at  the  advanced  price  of  66sv  Qd. 
Cutch  and  gambier  have  steadily  risen,  the  former  closing  at 
25s.,  the  latter  at  19s.  id. 

Oils  are  generally  steady.  Rape  h;.s  advanced  21.  per  ton, 
and  olive  is  much  firmer.  The  reports  of  a  deficient  crop  seem 
to  be  gaining  credence,  and  a  considerable  advance  may  occur. 
American  turpentine  is  more  strongly  held  after  a  slight  depres- 
sion. Petroleum  has  presented  quited  an  excited  market.  The 
combination  of  producers  seems  to  have  succeeded,  and  the 
price  of  refined  has  been  forced  up  to  Is.  T^d..  latest  quotation, 
with  sales  for  October-December  at  Is.  &d.  This  large  advance 
is  naturally  tempting  to  many  of  the  speculators,  and  conse- 
quently prices  have  been  somewhat  irregular  on  occasional 
realisations.  The  trade  is  too  big,  we  should  think,  to  allow  an 
absolute  corner,  but  the  "  ring  "  seems  to  be  very  powerful,  and 
we  cannot  but  expect  that  a  good  price  will  be  maintained 
through  the  winter. 


Smith  Again.— QocXns  the  label  of  "Smith's  Sedative  l>rops,  commonly 
known  as  Laudanum,"  in  our  last,  another  correspondent  sends  us  a  piU  box 
label,  which  runs  thus  :— "  Smith's  Selatlve  Pill  Mass,  commonly  known  as 
Opium.  Sold  in  74d.  and  \s.  IJd.  boxes."  The  same  wholesale  agents  are 
named  on  the  label  as  in  the  case  of  the  sedative  drops. 

R.  P.  L.—l.  If  you  had  read  our  last  two  numbers  yon  need  not  have 
asked  us  about  the  strength  of  tinct.  phosphorus  The  new  Pharmaco- 
poeia expressly  states  there  is  no  such  preparation.  Phosphorus  itself  is  <j> ; 
a  saturated  solution  of  this  in  absolute  alcohol  (which  will  dissolve  1  part 
in  1 ,000)  is  designated  tinct.  phos.  .3'^.  That  is  the  same  preparation  which 
has  been  commonly  known  as  tinct.  phosphorus  <}>.  2.  We  discussed  the 
glycerine  and  lime  juice  question  in  our  Notes  and  Queries  last  September, 
and  again  in  January.  3.  Syr.  rhoeados  is  generally  a  good  colouring 
ingredient  for  mixtures. 

Vaccinium  Afyrlyllut.—liliT.  T.  B.  Smith,  Dulwich,  writes  :— ""Will  some 
correspondent  kindly  inform  me  of  the  properties  of  the  bleaberry  as 
regards  intensity  and  description  of  colour  and  behaviour  with  reagents 
such  as  ammonia  and  iron  salts  ?  Have  found  a  one  per  thousand  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  useful  for  estimating  colour  of  syrup  of  red 
poppy,  when  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  diluted  ;  e.  g.  10  volumes 
of  syr.  rhoeados  required  17  volumes  of  the  permanganate  solution  for  com- 
plete deoolorisation  ;  no  permanent  tint  of  permanganate  until  more  than 
thirty  volumes  had  been  added.  The  last  result  due  to  tannin  or  some 
alkaloid  ?  " 

Respecting  Dr.  Buchanan's  University  of  Philadelphia,  mentioned  in  our 
editorial  columns  last  month,  we  have  received  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  judgment  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  confirming  the 
charter.  We  presume  this  is  sent  by  Dr.  Buchanan's  agent.  If  this  be  the 
case  there  is  still  an  opportunity  for  those  who  wish  to  get  degrees  without 
working  for  them.  We  still  fail  to  see,  however,  why  such  persons  should 
not  assume  the  title  they  may  care  to  have  without  adopting  what  seems  to 
us  the  perfectly  superfluous  formality  of  paying  Dr.  Buchanan  an  enormous 
price  for  his  elaborate  parchment. 

Chemicus.—Yon  are  not  eligible  for  the  Modified  Examination  :  you  must 
pass  the  Preliminary  and  Minor.  If  you  do  not  find  all  the  information 
you  require  in  this  journal,  apply  to  the  Registrar,  17  Bloomsburj  Square , 
London. 

Evitor. — The  examination  questions  are  not  published.  Students  get  to 
know  something  about  them  by  mutual  information,  or  sometimes  by 
making  a  "  trial  trip." 

Si'Tcice  on  Jurif.i.—'HT.  P.  Andrews  (Leinster  Terrace,  W.)  sends  us  the 
following  seasonable  reminder : — Several  pharmaceutical  chemists  have 
lately  been  summoned  to  ser%-e  on  juries.  Though  legally  exempt,  they  are 
not  entitled  to  be  excused  from  attendance  unless  their  exemption  has  been 
claimed  on  or  before  the  revision  of  the  jury  lists  by  the  justices  in  Petty 
Sessions.  They  should  therefore  examine  the  jury  lists  placed  on  the  door  of 
their  church  or  chapel  on  the  first  three  Sundays  in  the  month  of 
September  ;  if  they  find  their  names  inserted,  they  should  at  once  write  to 
the  churchwardens  and  overseer,  claiming  their  exemption,  and  should  also 
attend  the  Petty  Sessions. 

G.  II.  P.— The  preparation  of  which  you  send  label  i«  undoubtedly  liable 
to  medicine  stamp  duty.   Read  section  on  this  in  our  Diary  for  1876. 

J.  L.  5.— Preserved  Ginger  is  the  young  rhizomes  kept  in  concentrated 
syrup.  They  are  first  scalded  and  scraped.  Cooley  says  "a  factitious 
preserved  ginger  is  sometimes  met  with,  prepared  from  the  stalks  of  lettuce 
just  going  to  seed,  using  a  concentrated  syrup  strongly  fiavoiu-ed  with 
Jamaica  ginger." 

Caution.— I.  Spinrr  Varkish  :— 

Grum  sandui  ac,  6  lbs. 

Powdei-el  glass  (oaise),  S  lbs. 

Rectified  spirit,  65  o.p.,  7  quarts. 
Mix  in  a  large  clean  tin,  and  well  cork.   Aoritate  continually  for  several 
hours,  or  until  the  grain  is  all  dissoh  c  1.   Then  strain  and  add 

Camphor,  2  ozs. 

Canada  balsam,  1  quart. 
2.  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  the  recent  excise  prosecution  at  Gloisgow  for 
the  sale  of  a  wine  said  to  contain  extract  of  meat.  Quinine  -n-inc  may  only 
be  sold  Vrtthout  a  sweets  licence  if  it  be  made  in  accordance  wth  the 
British  Phnmiaoopccia.  Or  any  proprietary  quinine  wine  may  be  sold  n?  a 
pateut  medicine,  with  the  proper  stamp  attache  i. 


